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Twenty Million mam Neccopalitien Life’s 
Cars Registered PHOENIX Car Death Rate 
In United States Climbs Steadily 
Total Value of Passenger Cars Is Assurance Company, Ltd., Motor Vehicle Fatalities Are 
Trucks, Half a Billion of London eaten 20> “gaia 


Were in 1911 
DETROIT THE BAROMETER 100 William Street, New York A SCOURGE OF CHILDHOOD 




















Lateness of Spring Blame There A corporation which has stood the test Deaths Among Children Under 15 
For Any Over Produci sn of time! 144 years of successful business Are 40%; Manual of Accident 
That May Exist operation. World-wide interests. Abso- somes 
sibilities lute security. By Dr. Louis 1. Dublin 
92 icial Statistics Slutistici Vetropolitan Li 
E ‘ ee le clan, elropotitan Ife 
The National Automobile Cham- xcellent Service and Facilities Phe automobile fatality. death rate of 
ber of Commerce gave to The 1925 constitutes a discordant mote im the 
Eastern Underwriter this week therwise excellent mortality report for 
the following as the official 1925 that vec \s has been the case for 
production figures: Total cars every year sinee LOL, the death toll from 
and trucks, 4,336,754, of which pas- 


this cause avam  imereased, in 1925, 
senger cars constitute 3,839,302 and 


trucks, 479,425. In 1924 the pro- indemnity Company hohivts of ie. Meronsiine Lite nse 


holders of the Metropolitan Late tnsut 
duction was 3,617,6 





















































mB? mice Co Nor le than 2724 deaths were 

The total registra. at the end 123 William Street, New York charged to motor velicle accidents in 

of the year was 19,954,347, of 1925 anions this maportant cross-section 

which 17,512,638 were passenger SS —————— — of the population. The death rate wa 

cars and 2,441,709 were trucks. 16.7 per LOOO0G persons exposed to rist 
The total value of passenger cars 


Phese figures may be compared with 
purchased in 1925 was two and a 2456 death 


e - yA d in 1924 with a rate of 15.9 
half billions, and of trucks, half a Increased Dividen Phe death rate from motor  veliele 
bilion. The number of cars ex- fatalities has mereased S50 per cent since 
ported was 546,741. 1920; has more than tripled sinee 1915S; 














and is now seven times as high as it was 
The Equitable Life of Iowa announces in TON] 
by Newman T. Fans a new, increased dividend scale, making the ee ee ee 
6 ae already low cost of insurance in “Iowa’s Se ee ee 
Detroit, April 27. -Beeause the auto é ” yay 4 ing automobile fatalities, having carried 
ee ee Oldest Company” the lowest in its history. its tabulations through the first quarter 
a) » ‘ s ‘ s ais ‘ Catlo . 7 . . - 

Rarities et Ne. stiicenteg ce SALE cos In 1925, Equitable Life of Iowa payments of the barge 4p he reports a slight 
‘ ) oO > ‘COR eq as ‘ : + ¢ * mnerease i the death rate among its 
tion’s greatest, collective industrial en = dividends to policyholders exceeded the white poheyholders and an appreciable 

terprise, accounting lor a business turn 


payments in death claims by 70 per cent. rise among the colored, as compared 
AN OUTSTANDING RECORD! with the corre ponding three months of 


1925. In this connection, the comment 


is made that although the imerease so 
EQUITABLE LIFE far this year is small, it is very dis 
heartening to be compelled to report any 


INSURANCE COMPANY MICrease at all It 4 evident that im 


spite of all that has been done by agen 


OF IOWA cl Interested im public arety, 


over In-execess of $12,000,090,000 anually, 
utilization of some $3,000,000,009 of credit 
by motor car buyers cach year and rep 
resenting our third greatest. export. di 
Vision, the progress of the industry is 
being caretully watched by business 
generally as one of the main indices of 














we have 
national prosperity. In this huge pre : ‘ ° met, as vet, with no success in the na 
duction ‘ie ld, ; where some > 1.0000 000,000 Fonaied tan Home Office: Des Moines fionwide control of this type of fatality 
worth of merehandise as beme mann 
factured a year, are ceonomic factors | Comparison With Other Deaths 
bearing on the development and con The Metropolitan's statistical depart 
sumption of many of America’s natural | | : ‘“e. .6 foment has given out some interesting 
resources which must be closely scanned — | A notney Dividend Incr Case ? | comparisons illustrative of the growing 
by buteher, ba'ser and candle-stick | portance of automobile fatalities as 
maker if he would gauge the busines compared with death Irom certam 
trend. j other cause It is stated, for example, 

\utomotive scales are sensitive bare 


that im 191 there were two and one 
half deaths trom typhoid fever to every 
one automobile fatality, whereas im 1925, 
there were almost tour fatal automobile 
accidents to every death from typhoid 


eters of the tightness or looseness ot 
the pubhe purse-strings, especially since 
the general adoption, during the last 
lew vears, of the deferred payment plan 
of inerchandising as sponsored and de fever Ten years ago, the deaths of 
veloped by the merchandising end of three persons were charged to diabetes 
the industry. Thus, when automotive to every one death im automobile aces 
stock prices start tumbling, as they did dents; but in 1925, the automobile death 
during March, and rumors begin to be rate actually exceeded that for diabetes. 
talked of by the man a the street in In comparing the death rate for motor 
volving increased sales resistance and chicle casualties with that for certain 


tnemployment im the industry it. obvi -_ , n 4 : | other types of accidents, attention is 
ously is time to take stock of condi j i ine renn Mutual Life Insurance Company called to the fact that more than one 

tions. Too often, however, the specits i .f ‘ | fourth of all the accidental deaths in 
condition of a single unit of the auto i Philadelphia, Pa | 1925 were caused by atuomobiles, while 
motive industry is construed as an in | | ten years ago, only one in ever) ‘thit 

dication of the condition of the whole 


teen of the fatal accidents were of this 
(Continued on page 68) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


1. Since the recent announcement of the reduction in our 





basic Non-Participating rates to a point where they 
are lower than the guaranteed rates of any other 
Amercian Company, we have had many inquiries 
from brokers and agents as to whether these re- 


duced rates affected substandard business. 


2. We are pleased to state that substandard cases are 
rated upon the reduced basic rates, and therefore 
our substandard rates are reduced in the same pro- 


portion as the basic rates have been reduced. 


3. Etna writes a general substandard business. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Millionaire’s Estate 
Strikes Tax Snags 


INTERESTS INSURANCE MEN 


High Federal and State Taxes; How Re- 
cent Law Changes Affect J. J. 
Storrow Estate 








Boston insurance men are greatly inter- 
ested in developments in the death taxes 
on the estate of James J. Storrow, an 
estate of $16,250,000. Franklin W. Ganse, 
manager of the Columbian National Life, 
and one of the best inheritance tax ex- 
perts in the country, says the case is of 
deep significance to all insurance men. The 
situation is thus summed up by the Boston 
News Bureau: 

Boston.—Those who are at all interest- 
ed in inheritance tax complications are 
naturally wondering how much the es- 
tate of James J. Storrow will be reduced 
on this account. 

The subject is a very interesting one 
not only because of Mr. Storrow’s high 
standing as a citizen and ability as an in- 
vestment banker, but because of import- 
ant changes which have recently taken 
place or are now pending in regard to 
federal estate taxes, Massachusetts suc- 
cession taxes and inheritance taxes in 
various outside states. In addition to 
this, Mr. Storrow’s estate, said to be 
valued at over $16,000,000, is one of the 
largest estates probated in Massachusetts 
for many years past and certainly the 
largest of the past few years. 

Mr. Storrow died on March 13, just 15 
days after the Federal Revenue Act of 
1926 became effective on Feb. 26, 1926. 

A Gross Federal Tax of $2,553,500 

Assuming that the estate is worth $16,- 
250,000 and that $250,000 will cover all of 
the exemptions, the gross federal estate 
tax on the $16,000,000 net estate under 
the new act (under which the highest 
rate is 20 per cent.) will be $2,553,500. 

If his death had occurred two or three 
weeks earlier so that the estate came 
under the federal 1921 rates, as provided 
by the 1926 act, the total of its inheritance 
taxes would have been $3,513,125, or an 
excess of $959,625, a very considerable 
amount saved to the estate because Mr. 
Storrow died after rather than before 
Feb. 26. ‘ 

The difference is so considerable not 
only because the federal rates under the 
1921 act were higher, but because the 








25 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 


Still Active at Age of 83; Came Here 
From England; Prominent 
in Lowell 





James C. Sykes, one of the oldest 
insurance men in this country, both in 
service and age, rounded out twenty- 
five years of service with the Loweil 
(Mass.) office of the John Hancock Life, 
this month. 

Although 83 years of age, he recently 
entered a competitive forum at a meet- 
ing of the Lowell Life Underwriters, 
held this month, and defeated five 
young insurance men. 

Previous to his entering the employ 
of the John Hancock, he was connected 
with the Metropolitan Life at Lowell 
for twenty-one years, making a total of 
46 years of active work in the life insur- 
ance field. Mr. Sykes attributes his 
longevity and success to “abiding by the 
laws of health: and the Almighty laws 
of business and community.” 

Mr. Sykes was born in Yorkshire, 
England, May 18, 1843 and came to 
Lowell in his early youth, and several 
years later entered the life insurance 
field. ‘He holds an original receipt given 
to one Abraham Bairstow, on June 3, 
1880, for a premium, which was paid 
to him for writing applications for Mr. 
Bairstow‘'s two children. “Selling insur- 
ance in those days,” said Mr. Sykes, 
“was a most difficult problem and it was 
regarded by a great many people as an 
‘invitation to misfortune.’ ” 


credit allowed by the government for 
state inheritance taxes paid was limited 
to 25 per cent. of the amount of the fed- 
eral estate tax, whereas under the new 
act state inheritance taxes paid all told 
are deductible from the federal estate 
tax otherwise due the government to the 
extent of 80 per cent. of the federal es- 
tate tax as regularly figured. 

This discount matter also seriously af- 
fects the amount of taxes payable to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The highest rate for Massachusetts 
succession taxes is 7 per cent. on the ex- 
cess of each bequest above $1,000,000, and 
the estate being divided between Mr. 
Storrow’s wife and son, both of their 
bequests will largely exceed _ that 
amount; so that it is probably very safe 
to estimate state inheritance taxes, in- 
cluding those of Massachusetts, at 7 
per cent. In fact, this allows for a much 
smaller amount of inheritance taxes pay- 
able to outside states than will probably 
be due. The distribution of the assets 
through the different states, the amount 
of inheritance taxes in outside states, and 
the large amounts which may be exempt 
in such states because of the recent 
reciprocity arrangements between Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, are all questions which 
will create important distinction in fa- 
vor of the estate and the heirs, as com- 
pared with other large estates which have 


been probated in recent years, before . 


these changes were made. 


The Amount Which Massachusetts Will 
Receive 


The amount which Massachusetts will 
receive in succession taxes also raises a 
very interesting question. If the bill now 
pending in the Legislature to “take up 
the slack” up to the total 80 per cent. 
federal discount for state inheritance 
taxes paid, should be passed and made 


effective as of Feb. 26, 1926, when the 
Federal government, so to speak, made 
the offer to Massachusetts allowing it to 
absorb this difference, then the Massa- 
chusetts tax, instead of being $1,127,000 
(at 7 per cent.) would amount to 80 per 
cent. of the federal estate tax as given 
above ($2,553,500) or $2,042,800. It will 
thus be seen that the effective date of 
the pending legislation, if put through, 
might make a difference to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of $915,800 with- 
out any additional amount being paid by 
the estate or the heirs. 

One more peculiarity appears on the 
surface from the published reports, which 
inform us that $750,000 is to be given to 
several charities by an agreement made 
by Mr. Storrow before his death, but 
not embodied in his will. If these gifts 
had been made by will they would un- 
doubtedly all be inheritance-tax-exempt, 
and taxes on that amount in the highest 
brackets, both federal and state, would 
have been avoided. The federal rate is 
20 per cent. of the fedéral tax therefore 
$150,000 gross the Massachusetts rate is 
7 per cent. and the state succession tax 
therefore $52,000, a total of $202,500. But 
since the total of all the Massachusetts 
taxes, and probably of all the state taxes, 
will come somewhere near the 80 per 
cent. of the federal estate tax total, the 
entire amount of the Massachusetts tax 
is deductible, leaving the net tax all told 
—- such an amount of $750,000 at $150,- 


It is idle to speculate as to whether 
under any circumstances Mr. Storrow 
might have thought it worth while to 
make these charitable gifts through his 
will, instead of leaving it to his family 
to make them. By the latter course their 
ability to make conditions, and to super- 
vise the use of such large sums of money, 
might well be deemed to more than offset 
any tax considerations. 



















able in 1926. 


What the 63rd Annual 


Statement Shows 
Assets of $368,818,073. 


Policyholders’ reserve (Massachusetts | 
standard) of $316,383,808. Kear 


Other liabilities $21,922,459, including te" 
policyholders’ dividends of $11,250,000 pay- 


Surplus Assets $30,511,805; 9.6 per cent of es 
the general policy reserve. 1 


The John Hancock Mutual writes all forms PR 
of Life Endowment and Term policies for 
Business and Personal Protection, Joint Life 
contracts, Total Disability and Double In- 


demnity, all the new forms of Group, Whole- ne 
sale and Salary Deduction, as well as Annuity Xi 
contracts in various forms. Sy 

Our organization is prepared to arrange life YK 
insurance protection to meet any need and he 
specializes in the requirements of particular ys 


conditions and inheritance taxes. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston “MasescHuseTTs 














Criticism Aimed at 
Britain’s Health Bill 


T. E. BYRON GIVES OBJECTIONS 





President of Faculty of Insurance Says 
Sums Available for Additional 
Benefits Insufficient 





The annual conference of the Faculty 
of Insurance has just been held in Lon- 
don. T. E. Byron devoted his presidential 
address to a criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s Economy Bill in respect to 
proposals affecting National Health 
Insurance. 

When it was decided, he said, that the 
National Health Insurance should be ad- 
ministered through the medium of ap- 
proved societies, it was anticipated that 
many societies would accumulate com- 
paratively modest surpluses which would 
become available to provide additional 
benefits, but the actual total surplus had 
far exceeded anything that was dreamt 
of at the outset. Firstly, large unexpect- 
ed profits were made directly from the 
very heavy mortality resulting from the 
war; and secondly, the rate of interest 
earned on the funds of societies had 
been materially higher than anyone 
imagined it would be possible to obtain 
on British Government securities. 

The result was that the actual amount 
of the grant from the Governmert had 
been far larger than at the outset was 
thought would be required. They had a 
right, however, to ask the Government 
to view the question from the insured 
person’s point of view. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that it would have been 
far better had the Government taken the 
necessary steps to ascertain fully what 
this view would be before putting their 
suggestions in such a definite form, 

Sums Insufficient 

Although the sums available for addi- 
tional benefits were large, they were not 
by any means sufficient to meet the 
needs of insured persons, and thousands 
of persons had had to decline attention 
that was of the greatest importance to 
their health simply because they could 
not find the necessary balance to meet 
the bill. Those who were connected with 
the administrative work of the approved 
societies had been eagerly looking for- 
ward to larger surpluses in the hope of 
carrying out more fully the work which 
was of great importance to the health of 
the nation. “For this work,” he added, 
“larger funds are required, and we state 
unhesitatingly that this is an outstanding 
case where the best form of economy is 
wise expenditure, and that the reduction 
of the State grant would be a grave mis- 
take.” 


Fashion May Be Responsible for Poor 
Health 


Dr. E. Graham Little, M. P., discussing 
the subject of “Health and Science,” said 
that some of the disappearing diseases 
might be due to a change in habits or 
even the changing fashions of the people. 
“There can be little doubt,” he continued, 
“that the habits and costumes of women 
at the present day have immeasurably 
increased the healthiness in that not un- 
important section of humanity, the fe- 
male sex. It has been pertinently said 
that the minds and the bodies of women 
are better ventilated in our generation 
than they have ever been before, with 
surprising benefit alike to the mental and 
physical health. 

Fashion for the moment has decreed 
that women’s dresses shall be sensibly 
scanty, and it is incontestable that wom- 
en are nowadays far more hygienically 
clothed than men, especially in the sum- 
mer. A few days ago, Dr. Little added, 
he saw a most depressing sight of 100 
school boys between the ages of 8 and 
13 all dressed alike in stiff Eton collars, 
heavy drab clothing from head to foot 
and clumping heavy boots, “althogether 
about as idiotic a uniform of unhealthi- 
ness as could be conceived.” 

Mr. H. Lesser (president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Employees’ Approv- 
ed Societies), dealing with the Govern- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Chicago Man Explains 
Five of His Cases 


BRENNAN ARGUMENTS IN BRIEF 


How He Peswed Yount Man; Doctors, 
Nurse and Married Man With 
Two Children Described 


J. H. Brennan, of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life at Chicago furnishes to agents of 
that company a symposium of five in- 


teresting cases he has written. They fol- 
low: 
Case No. 1—Young man, age 21, sin- 


gle. Name was given me by employee 
in same office. This chap had no insur- 
ance, was earning $2,400 a year and in- 
tended buying bonds, real estate, or put- 
ting money in building and loan. I ex- 
plained these were all good, but 1 had 
a bond that was even better than those 
offered. He could pay to the company 
each year 3 per cent. of the face amount 
of the bond and they would guarantee 
to pay to his estate, in event of his 
death before bond matured, the face 
amount of the bond, while were he to 
take any of the other three investments 
and die before their maturity, his estate 
would receive just what he had saved 
As a further evidence that I had a gilt- 
cdged bond I explained that in the event 
of his becoming disabled the company 
would pay him a monthly income; if he 
were killed accidentally his estate would 
become twice its size. I filled out his 
application for $5,000 Twenty Payment 
Life plan. This young man sent me to 
two of his brothers, one of whom I have 
since written for $3,000. The other I will 
see again within a month. 

Case No. 2.—Book lead, doctor, age 
30, single, no dependents. He felt he 
could invest his money to better advan- 
tage in other than life insurance. I ex- 
plained our Income plan, calling it a 
saving, an investment, and a life insur- 
ance contract all in one, and seldom 
mentioned life insurance. I stressed the 
point that at age 60 he would receive 
every penny saved, and if div icics were 
left to accumulate, due to compound in- 
terest, an additional sum would be given 
him. I emphasized the disability feature. 
Placed seven units maturing at age 60 
on his life for a total of $10,640. 

Case No. 3.—Promising young doctor, 
age 31, married, one child. Name given 
me by one of his friends. Doctor 
wanted to take out a Term policy which 
a friend had explained to him. I learned 
that an age change took place within a 
week, and placed stress on age change 
as money saver. He was just starting to 
practice. I suggested he take Ordinary 
Life policy, making plain that it would 
serve his needs better than Term insur- 
ance, having cash and loan values and 
extended insurance. He insisted that he 
talk it over with his wife and explain 
the various plans to her. Suggested I 
see him in three days. 

I could not get to see the doctor’s wife 
for some reason or other. So that night 
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my wife said, “Why not write Mrs. 
——— a letter, explaining the various 
plans to her and state that you under- 
stand she and the doctor are to decide 
on some form of insurance?” This I 
aid. I made it plain at the end of my 
letter that the doctor was a professional 
man, hence his income ceased at his 
death. Two days later I wrote this case 
for $5,000 Twenty Payment Life. The 
doctor stated his wife was more than 
pleased with my letter, saying it had im- 
pressed her with the impjortance of in- 
surance, 

Case No. 4.—Book lead, nurse, age 34, 
single. Just wanted a book. No de- 
pendents, carried no insurance and had 
savings of no kind. I told this prospect 
that a few days previous a superintend- 
ent of a hospital made the statement 
that the average professional woman, 
especially a nurse, was on the road to 
the poorhouse in a taxi cab and did not 
realize it. Of course, I was asked to 
make this remark clearer. I pointed out 
the need of a fund for sickness and 
death, and a steady income at an age 
when ability and strength were on the 
decline. The application was filled out 
tor two units, maturing at age 65 and 
one unit maturing at age 60, for a total 
of $4,200. 

Case No. 5.—Book lead, “B” card, age 
33, married, two children, owns home' in 
suburb, and is in business for himself. 
Had $8,000 insurance. Just wanted to 
see what we had to offer, liked Income 
plan, would think it over. I explained 
that company might not issue policy to 
him. It was one thing to want a policy 
and another to get it. Prospect stated 
he would -be away every night for six 
in a row and would see the doctor some 
time in the future. I asked to use his 
‘phone. Called doctor and inquired if 
he could make special call that night, 
held wire until man consented, and he 
was examined at 9.30 P. M. Delivered 
policy week after for $6,700 and received 
check for annual premium of $210.70. 











Seventy-five 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Years Ago 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 














ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 





One of General Agents of State Mutual 
Life Figures Out What Agent 
Should Learn About Prospect 


One of the general agents of the State 
Mutual Life has prepared the following 
list of essential facts about his prospect 
which an agent should have in order 
that he may be able to give the most 
valuable information. It is not thought 
that this list includes everything or 
that in all cases all the information can 
be obtained, but the suggestions are 
given in what is ordinarily the order of 
their importance: 


1. Date of birth of prospect. 

2. Married or single. 

3. Number of children and approxi- 
mate ages. 

4. Approximate income. 
5. Does he own his farm, 
and is it mortgaged. 

6. What other indebtedness has he? 

7. Does the nature of his business 
require loans from banks? About 
what average loan is against him 
during the year? 

8. Is he an Fell ina corporation? 
If so, is the corporation carrying 
policies on his life payable to it 
in the event of his death? 

9. Present insurance carried. What 
kind, and how payable? 

10. About what estate will he leave at 
this time? 

11. Has he other dependents than his 
immediate family to support? 


or home, 





A colored agent was summoned be- 
fore the Insurance Commissioner. 

‘Don’t you know,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “that you can’t sell life insurance 
without a State license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “you suah said 
a moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, 
but I didn’t know the reason.” 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Ketablished )899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


OLD POLICYHOLDER LETTERS 


Sent By W. H. Jackson of State Mutual 
Life, Cleveland; They Get Good 
Results 


W. H. Jackson of the Cleveland 
agency of the State Mutual has sent 
the following letters to a number of his 
old policyholders : 

Dear John:— 

Realizing fully that I am presuming 
on your good nature, I am going to ask 
you to send me a letter of introduction 
to one friend of yours that I may call 
on in October. I can assure you that 
your friend will not suffer as a result 
of my call. 

Of course, if you could add to your 
present insurance next month, it would 
be particularly appreciated. 

If I hit the mark I am shooting at 
for October this request will be justi- 
fied. Awaiting your reply to one or 
both of these requests, I am 

Expectantly yours, 

In some cases the policyholder gave 
a name but no introduction. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to those whose 
names were sent in to Mr. Jackson in 
this way. Of course if an introductory 
letter was forthcoming the second let- 
ter was unnecessary: 

Dear Sir :— 

Have you made a Trust Agreement 
for your Life Insurance? If not, will 
you discuss the subject with the writer? 

This will not be a solicitation for life 
insurance but the consideration of a 
plan to arrange your insurance in such 
a way that you will be certain that every 
dollar of the insurance you have pro- 
vided will go for the purpose that you 
intended, and no other. 

you have not made a will, that 
question should also receive your atten- 
tion. 

This is purely a matter of service on 
the part of the writer and if you de- 
sire to consider the matter, will you 
return the enclosed card, stating a time 
for an interview that will meet your 
convenience? 

Yours very truly, 
The letters have gotten good results. 


NEBRASKA RULING ON NON-MED. 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Mrs. 
M. A. Fairchild of Nebraska has writ- 
ten to an inquirer on non-medical insur- 
ance as follows: 

“With reference to insurance without 
medical examination, I wish to say that 
the law of this State permits the writ- 
ing of insurance without medical exam- 
ination in groups of 100 or more or 
where the premiums are payable month- 
ly or oftener. In the case of a Salary 
Savings System where premiums are 

payable monthly, no medical examina- 
tion is required.” 











WITH INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


It has been announced that Egbert 
G. Driscoll, who graduated from Yale 
University in 1920, has been appointed 
= secretary of the Indianapolis 
ife. 
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More Litigation Over 
Payment of Premiums 


—_——- 


NOTED IN ACTUARIES’ DIGEST 





Latest Collection of Court Case Reviews 
Compiled for Society By Actuary 
Wendell M. Strong 


In the latest compilation of legal notes 
of recent decisions compiled for the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America by Wendell 
M. Styong, a member of the New York 
bar and actuary of the Mutual Life, sev- 
eral decisions are noted having to do 
with the payment of premiums. They 
are as follows: 

Payment of premium by check: (Pon- 
der vs. Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., 
U. S. District Court W. D. Louisiana, 6 
Fed. Rep. (2nd) 300). The insured paid 
a quarterly premium on the policy by 
check, which was returned marked “in- 
sufficient funds.” Before the check was 
returned by the bank the company had 
issued its receipt. The cashier of the 
company notified the insured of the dis- 
honoring of the check. 

The court held that the policy had 
lapsed. 


Acceptance of Note Payment of Pre- 
mium 

Non-payment of premium note: (Ritter 
vs. American Life Ins. Co. of Des 
Moines, Ia., Supreme Court of South 
Dakota, 203 N.W. Rep. 503). Premiums 
for the first two years of the policy were 
paid in cash. When the third annual 
premium was due a two months’ note 
was given, the note being for the amount 
of this premium. The note provided that 
if it was not paid on the due date the 
company should be released from lia- 
bility under the policy. The note also 
provided for a high rate of interest after 
maturity and for reasonable attorney’s 
fees. 

The question involved was whether 
this note operated as payment of the 
annual premium (for if it did the policy 
was in force as extended insurance at the 
date of death of the insured), or whether 
the policy terminated in default in pay- 
ment of the note on its due date. The 
court held that acceptance of the note 
was payment of the premium. It made 
a point of the fact that the policy was 
required by law to contain the entire 
contract and that the provision for ter- 
mination was in the note rather than in 
the policy. In regard to this it said: 

“But in the Langbehn case we adopted 
the rule followed in the above case to 
the effect that the policy must contain 
the entire agreement and would not be 
changed or modified by what may be con- 
tained in some other agreement. [From 
this it follows that the third year’s pre- 
mium was paid by the acceptance of the 
note, and that the policy was in force 
at the time of the death of the insured.” 

Perhaps because of the shortness of 
the opinion this case does not seem to go 
quite as far as Coughlin vs. Reliance Life 
Ins. Co. Also the form of the note lent 
itself to the idea that it was accepted in 
payment of the premium, first, being for 
the full amount of the premium, and sec- 
ond, providing for interest and attorney's 
fees in case it was not paid at maturity. 


No Affirmative Act By Company 

Reinstatement Premium Note: (New 
York Life Ins. Co. vs. Duff’s Adm’r., 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 270 S. W. 
Rep. 51.) At the end of the first policy 
year, the policy lapsed and the insured 
sought reinstatement and made payment 
partly in cash and partly by a three 
months’ note. When the note became due 
it was not paid and the policy was again 











Mutuality— 


For eighty-one years the idea 
conveyed by the words 
MUTUAL BENEFIT—“the 
good of the whole applied to 
the affairs of each one”—has 
been the guiding principle in 
the treatment of policyholders 











of this Company. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Organized 1845 








reinstated by a statement of good health 
with a further cash payment and a fur- 
ther note. When this note became due 
it was not paid and the policy again, ac- 
cording to its terms and the terms of the 
note, lapsed. An application for a third 
reinstatement showed that the insured 
had consulted a physician. The company 
in consequence only accepted a cash pay- 
ment and note conditionally, subject to 
evidence of insurability as a condition of 
reinstatement. While the matter was 
pending the insured died. The request 
for reinstatement and also the note given 
for payment of premium specifically rec- 
ognized the company’s right to say 
whether or not it considered the appli- 
cant insurable before acepting the note. 

The court held that “no affirmative 
act was done by the company which could 
by any possibility amount to an accept- 
ance of the application.” 

The judgment in the lower court 
against the company was reversed. 


Third Annual Premium Not Paid 


(Harvey vs. Philadelphia Life Ins. Co., 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, 127 
S. E. Rep. 836.) The third annual pre- 
mium was not paid when due and during 
the days of grace the insured paid part 
in cash and gave a sixty-day extension 
note for the balance. One day after the 
maturity of the note the local agent 
wrote the company that the insured 
could not pay the whole but could pay 
part of the note, and wished another 
sixty-day extension. This was granted 


.and at the end of this time the note was 


not paid and the company wrote the in- 
sured that the policy had lapsed, quot- 
ing terms of reinstatement. An attempt 
was made to reinstate but the insured 
could not fulfill the requirements and the 
remittance he made was returned to him. 
His death occurred several months later 
and claim was made under the policy. 
The court held that the company was 
estopped from claiming forfeiture, first, 
because there was some evidence indicat- 
ing that the insured thought the thirty 
days of grace applied to the extension 
note as well as to the due date of the 
premium; second, because after the ex- 
piration of the first note settlement was 


meee. o 


made by part cash and a new note and 
the policy reinstated without requiring 
evidence of insurability. In consequence 
the company could not insist on for- 
feiture when the insured remitted within 
thirv “~--- after the due date of the sec- 
ond extension note. This conclusion was 
reached notwithstanding the fact that the 
insured applied for reinstatement and 
upon his failure to present satisfactory 
evidence of insurability received back 
without protest the remittance he had 
made to the company... 

There was a dissenting opinion in 
which the judge said: 

“I must admit my inability to discern 
any possible evidence of estoppel on 
the part of the company.” 


SMALLPOX STILL A MENACE 
Dr. Armstrong of Metropolitan Life 
Declares That It Is a Childhood 
Malady; Vaccination Need 
In an address before the Milbank 
Health Demonstration which is now in 
session on the East Side, Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong of the Metropolitan Life 
stated that smallpox is still a menace 

in this country. 

This was due to the fact that the 
disease was a childhood one and in many 
communities vaccination had been en- 
tirely neglected. There were more 
deaths from smallpox in 1924 than in 
any other country in the world, with 
the exception of British India, said Dr. 
Armstrong, and the only cure for the 
disease was compulsory vaccination. 


CANADIAN LIFE MEETING 

The anual convention of the Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers will 
be held in Niagara Falls, Ont., May 11 
and 12. The convention will bring to- 
gether about 60 delegates, who will 
make their headquarters at Fox Head 
Inn. 











PROMOTE H. B. HARMON 
H. B. Harmon, head of the review di- 
vision of the Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, 
has been made supervisor of the South- 
ern division of the company. He_ has 
worked for the company in Des Moines, 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


The Agent as Seen By 
President of College 


VIEW OF J. M. THOMAS 


Agent Should Appreciate that Life In- 
surance Company Stands for Integrity, 
Benevolence, Democracy, Character 





What is the true meaning of the words 
“insurance agent?” 

As good an interpretation as this paper 
has heard was given at the recent ban- 
quet of The Prudential, when that com- 
pany’s business conference had brought 
Prudential men together from all parts 
of the United States and Canada, by the 
president of Rutgers University, Dr. John 
Martin Thomas. 

Answering the question, “I wonder if 
you all appreciate what is implied in that 
word ‘representative’ or the word ‘agent’ 
he gave this reply: 

Agent Should Measure Up To Company 

“It means that you stand before those 
with whom you live, whom you meet on 
the street and in social and church rela- 
tions, as well as those to whom you pre- 
sent your business proposition; that you 
stand a living embodiment before them 
of the great honorable organization that 
has given you authority to represent it. 
Do you really represent The Prudential, 
or have you simply been given permission 
and authority to make yourself a worthy 
representative of The Prudential? 

“You do not represent truly The Pru- 
dential if you are weak, because The 
Prudential is strong, with nearly a bil- 
lion and a half of assets making it a sub- 
stantial element of the corporate enter- 
prises of the United States, and nearly 
nine millions of obligations or more, and 
I believe in a position to meet them all. 
An organization of such character is not 
truly represented by a man who is weak 
in any department of his daily life. 

“You do not represent The Prudential 
unless you stand for integrity, for that 
is what your company stands for; unless 
you stand also for benevolence, for the 
first name of your organization was 
that of a friendly society; or unless you 
stand also for democracy, the achieve- 
ment of democracy, the equal rights and 
privileges and opportunity for all, for 
your organization has the everlastin 
honor of having been the first to exten 
the benefits of insurance to the wage- 
earners of America. Not until you build 
the character of the Prudential into your 
character and represent that character 
in all that you do in every relation of 
life, are you truly and honestly a repre- 
sentative of The Prudential. 


“If you put immediate results before 
lasting good will, you deny the very 
name of your organization, because 
‘Prudential’ means to exercise deliberate 
consideration of one’s permanent and 
lasting good.” 

Dr. Thomas said that to sell life in- 
surance correctly was practicing the pos- 
itive doctrine of the Golden Rule. 





McNAMARA’S QUARTER 





Business Shows an Increase of 39% 
Over That of Same Period of 1925 


The first three months of the Mc- 
Namara agency of the Guardian Life, 
New York, shows the following re- 
sults: January $1,415,680, February $1,- 
512,219 and for March $1,602,524. With 
the steady increase for the balance of 
the year, the agency with their definite 
drives and plans, will show a large in- 
crease in business over that of 1925. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


— 








Tel. RECtor 7501 





THE 
{JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





INSURANCE CO. 








HOME OFFICE, so UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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F. H. ECKER, Vice Pres. 


Helping People to Live Longer 


The general mortality rate in the United States and Canada is steadily 


improving. Five years have been added to the average expectation of life in 
thirteen years. 


But in the same period nearly nine years have been added to the life expec- 
tation of Metropolitan Industrial policyholders—a gain over the general average 
of four extra years. 


A continuous compaign for better health has been conducted by the Met- 
ropolitan among these policyholders who numbered at the end of 1925 about 
twenty million people. Trained nurses have been sent to them when they were 
sick. Hundreds of millions of pieces of literature have been distributed among 


them. Moving pictures and the radio have been used in telling them how to 
keep well. 


The Company believes its improvement in mortality over the general aver- 
age is largely the result of this work. It therefore invites co-operation to the 
end that all policyholders in all companies may be led to achieve their universal 
desire for many added years of life, health and happiness. 


Health and Welfare Statement 


Lives saved among Metropolitan Industrial Policyholders from 1911 to 
1925, in excess of general mortality improvement ...............6. 240,000 people 


Lives saved among Policyholders in 1925 as compared with the death 
rate for 1911 


eT eT Ee TT PTET Le Er Ree Tey eae ere: 66,288 people 
Decline in mortality rate among Metropolitan Industrial Policyholders 

since 1911...... bkECKG DOs 6b LRNR RE Rae bade ene ae eeeaenenees 32.5% 
Decline in Metropolitan Tuberculosis mortality rate since 1911......... 56.3% 
Decline in Metropolitan Typhoid mortality rate since 1911............ 79.8% 
Decline in Metropolitan Diphtheria mortality rate since 1911........... 62.6% 
Health information in advertisements reached in 1925..............000. 52,000,000 people 
Health pamphlets distributed free in 1925......... 0.0... cece cee eceeees 49,182,126 copies 
Trained nursing care for sick Policyholders in 1925.............00c000. 2,695,056 visits 
PuGaetes Tilers GOW 0 ONE BROR. ois dcsd cain dddccndixasedsdeednbaues *. 2,000,000 people 
Total expenditures for Health and Welfare work among policyholders in 

i TEE Te OTT Pee Ter ane Pee rer en ry Or rr Drier $4,056,482.47 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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The Self-Completing 
Savings Account Plan 


FURNISHED MANHATTAN AGENTS 





30 Year Endowment with Continuous 
Premiums, $5,000 Face; Disability and 
Double Indemnity Benefits 





By James Elton Bragg, 
Vice-President, Manhattan Life 


A tried and tested selling plan which 
has sold eighteen policies for one agent 
alone during his first week in the business 
is what we call “The Self-Completing 
Savings Account.” It is a thirty-year 
endowment policy, with continuous pre- 
miums, in the face amount of $5,000 with 
disability and double indemnity benefits. 
The premium is quoted on the basis of 
age thirty. 

The average weekly deposit (or pre- 
mium) is computed as follows: Multiply 
the regular quarterly premium by four 


5000 








50 60 

to find the total annual deposit; then 
divide this total annual deposit by fifty- 
two. Keep in mind that the company 
does not write policies with weekly pre- 
miums, but that in discussing life insur- 


ance with a prospect you may refer to 
the weekly average amount which he 
would deposit with the company to his 
premium account, even though he ac- 
tually pays his premiums quarterly. 

In selling life insurance we must en- 
deavor to present our proposition in 
terms of the prospect’s own thinking. 
The average man thinks of his income 
and of his expenses in terms of weekly 
or monthly amounts. Therefore, why 
not quote our rates to him in average 
weekly or monthly amounts? In_ so 
doing we encounter less “price resist- 
ance”; as, for instance, which seems the 
greater to you—an annual premium of 
one hundred ninety-five dollars—or a 
weekly deposit of three dollars and 
seventy-five cents? 


The Selling Talk 


The following is a model presentation 
of the plan. Learn this talk and then 
present it to the prospect in your own 
natural way. Walk into the prospect’s 
presence with the assurance that you can 
render him a valuable service. Convince 
yourself in advance of your call that 
your prospect needs some system of 
thrift which will enable him to guarantee 
the necessities of life to his wife and chil- 
dren in the event of his death, and some 
of the comforts of life to himself and his 
wife if he should live to be sixty years 
of age. Address the prospect courte- 
ously but forcefully : 

_“Good morning, Mr. Prospect. 
sit down for a moment? 

“Mr. Prospect, I have a message for 


May I 











Is The S 


Any accidental death 


Also Disability Income. 


Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 


Concord, New Hampshire 








Your Prospect’s Future 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. 


Any natural death............ 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ame As Your Own 


Sell this contract: 


Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Write him direct—and directly. 


INQUIRE 

















you which may be worth several thou- 
sand dollars to you. I need ten minutes 
in which to explain it thoroughly. May 
I have those ten minutes now?” 

(Get him to agree to give you ten minutes 
of his time before you tell him what your 
business is.) 

“Thank you. And now before I tell 
you my story, may I ask just one ques- 
tion? Are you a regular saver of 
money? That is, do you invest in mort- 
gages, do you buy good bonds, do you 
invest in building and loan shares, are 
you a buyer of real property, do you put 
your money in the savings bank?” 

(lf he says, “Yes’—that is just the reason 
you want to talk to him. If he says, “No,” 
reply as follows: “But of course, Mr. Prospect, 
you do INTEND to begin saving some day, 


don’t you? You want a snug little bank roll 
tucked away for yourself some day, don’t you?”) 


“I thought you did. And my mes- 
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sage is about guaranteed savings. May 
I have a piece of paper, please? 

(Get him “doing things” for you. Put the 
paper before him ana_ illustrate your talk in 
diagrams in the manner shown in this model 
presentation.’ 

“For the purposes of illustration, we 
shall take a very small weekly saving— 
say $3.75 per week. Your savings prob- 
ably exceed that, but it is a good unit 
figure. 

How Fund Grows 


“If you put $3.75 per week in a sav- 
ings bank (building and loan, bonds, 
etc.), your fund grows from year to year 
somewhat like this: 

“And if you keep up your regular, 


consistent saving, you will have at the 
end of say, thirty years, when you are 
sixty or so, a snug little fortune of five 
or six thousand dollars. Of course it 
takes character to keep on saving every 
week. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that the truest test of character in a 
man is the measure of his ability to set 
himself a definite task and then to do 
it. The fellows who win in the end are 
the pluggers who never quit. 

“And the men who really enjoy old 
age, and who have the respect of their 
younger folks, are those who have car- 
ried out a plan of saving through the 
productive years. 

“Now, as we said, your savings grow 
from year to year. 

“At the end of five years you would 
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have in your bankroll about a thousand 
dollars, plus a little interest. 

“But suppose that at the end of that 
fifth year a serious illness should over- 
take you,—it lasts a long time,—it leaves 
you hopelessly crippled, as infantile paral- 
ysis does. Or let’s say that you should 
become blind. What would happen to 
your savings account? 


What Is Done with Bank Funds 


“You would probably draw it out of 
the bank and use it up for expenses. 
Most likely you would have to. But 
even if you did leave it in the bank, 
what would happen? 

“Well, in the first place, your little 
thousand dollars would never grow any 
larger because you wouldn’t be able to 
earn any more money. You would have 








to give up your plan of saving up for 
old age. 

“And, in the second place, you would 
get a little interest on your money,— 
say four per cent,—forty dollars a year. 
That isn’t much, is it? Less than a dol- 
lar a week. 

“Now, here is where the Self-Com- 
pleting Savings Account is the finest 
thing in the world. 

“In the first place, my company—and 
I'll tell you who it is in just a mo- 
ment—would continue to make your de- 
posits for you. In other words, if you 
were hopelessly crippled or blind, my 
company would complete your savings 
plan for you. It would continue to put 
aside the $3.75 per week for you. And 
your little fortune would continue to 
grow. When you reached age sixty, you 
would get your whole five thousand dol- 
lars that you had intended to save. My 
company would complete your plan for 
you. 

“But that isn’t all— 


“In addition to putting aside $3.75 
per week for your account, my company 
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would pay you eighteen per cent each 
year, not on the thousand dollars, which 


you had saved, but on the five thousand 
dollars which you had started to save. 





Interest Percentage 


“Now, let me make that clear. If 
your money were in a regular savings 
bank account, you would get four per 
cent on the one thousand dollars, which 
you had saved. In my company, you 
would get eighteen per cent. on the five 
thousand dollars that you had intended 
to save. The bank would pay you forty 
dollars a year and your thousand dollar 
account would never get any larger. 
Our company would pay you nine hun- 
dred dollars a year and in addition would 
continue to save every week for you. 

; —— sounds rather impossible doesn’t 
it 

“But that is not all. After you had 
begun to receive this income of nine 
hundred dollars per year, the company 
would still continue to save your five 
thousand dollars for you. At age sixty 
you would receive in cash the whole five 
thousand dollars, but if you were still 
hopelessly crippled or blind, the com- 
pany would still continue to pay you the 
eighteen per cent which is nine hundred 
dollars per year. 


“In other words, you could eat your 


cake, and have it, too. 

“Tt sounds too good to be true, doesn’t 
it? And yet all these benefits are guar- 
anteed by a financial institution which 
has nineteen millions of dollars of 
assets, whose books are audited by the 
Governments of twenty-six states, and 
which has been in business for three- 
quarters of a century. 

“Now, here is how it is done. If you 
should become hopelessly crippled or 
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RUGGED COAST or MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joy comes from: 


1. Having the Thing That Will Sell. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
3. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 


We have it. 
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blind, and couldn’t work any more, the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York would step in with its nine- 
teen millions of dollars and take the 
place of your earning power. It would 
-ontinue to make your weekly saving of 
$3.75 per week for you, and in addition 
it would pay you a salary of $900.00 
per year. And it would continue to pay 
you this income as long as you remained 
unable to work. If you were blind,— 
and even if you could. do some light 
work,—the Manhattan would pay you 
the income for life, just the same. At 
age sixty, you would receive $5,000 in 
cash, even though you had saved only 
a thousand. 

“No such thing is possible for any 
other banking or savings institution. 

“But still, I have not told you the 
whole story. If this illness of yours 
should prove fatal—or if you should 
die at any time before age sixty—before 
you had cashed in on your savings ac- 
count of five thousand dollars, the Man- 
hattan would pay five thousand dollars 
to your wife just the same. Let me il- 
lustrate that: 

“Here, you have been saving for five 
years. You have put up about a thou- 
sand dollars. Then along comes the 
pneumonia or one of these other dread- 
ful things which take young men away 
from their families, and you are called 
to your ‘great adventure.’ 


Get Only What You Save 


“If your money were in the savings 
bank, your wife would get only what 
you had saved, one thousand dollars. If 
your savings account were ,with the 
Manhattan, your wife would get not 
what you had saved but what you had 
intended to save—five thousand dollars. 

“That is why we call our plan a self- 
completing savings account. It com- 
pletes itself for your wife and kiddies, 
if you don’t live to enjoy the five thou- 
sand dollars yourself. 

“And there is still another feature, 
If you should be killed in an accident, 
the Manhattan would pay twice as much 
to your wife,—ten thousand dollars. 
The bank would pay only one thousand. 

“Now, isn’t that a wonderful way to 
save? 

“Just let me sum it up for you. You 
save $3.75 per week on the average. 
In order to show your good intentions 
to the Manhattan you would have to 
deposit about thirteen weeks in advance. 
You could just transfer this from your 
other bank account. Then you could 
set aside your $3.75—to be exact it would 
be $3.70—in your regular bank account, 
and just transfer it to the Manhattan 
every three months. But we can go into 
those details later.” 

(In other words sell 
premium plan.) 

“For a saving of $3.70 per week, you 
would get: 

$5,000 in cash for yourself at age 60. 
$900.00 per year in income if you should 
become permanently and totallv disabled, 
and the $5,000 would be paid to you at 
age 60, just the same. 

$5,000 to your wife and children if 
you should die. 

$10,000 to your wife and children if 
you should be killed in an accident. 

” “It is a self-completing savings plan, 
the finest thing that modern finance has 
produced.” 


him the quarterly 


(Take out your application and begin filling 
in his name. 








Address, stating salary expected: 


86 Fulton Street 





Here Is A Real Opportunity 


One of the largest general insurance offices in the country, long established 
in New York City, is desirous of securing the services of an experienced life 
insurance salesman of organization ability; 30 to 35 years old. 
proven capabilities and personality appropriate to big business. Communica- 
tions considered in strict confidence. This position offers unlimited possibilities. 


Box 1032 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Must possess 


New York, N. Y. 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 
Arthur D. Lynn New General Agent for 
The Massachusetts Mutual at 
Wichita 
Arthur D. Lynn who has been en- 
gaged in life insurance for some years 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, with headquart- 
ers at Wichita. In high school he was 
business manager of the school Year 
Book and was president of the Debating 
Society. His favorite sport is basket- 
ball and he has found time to act as a 
coach to a group of boys, who he has 
successfully piloted through a number 

of league contests. 


“Now, Mr. Prospect, if you were to 
begin such a saving account for yourself 
today, how much per week could you 
save in order to provide for your own 
comfort and to protect your wife and 
children?” 

(Then SELL him the amount that he can 
buy. If you cannot close, you can give him a 
further point or two about dividends, as fol 
lows.) 

“T said that this plan would involve a 
saving of $3.70 per week. As a matter 
of fact, it would be $3.70 per week only 
for the first year. There would be a 
dividend coming to you in the second 
year which would reduce your average 
weekly deposit to $3.30, which represents 
a reduction of more than ten per cent. 
Each year thereafter the dividend would 
get larger, and your weekly saving would 
get correspondingly smaller. 

“But if you should become blind, the 
company would continue to save the full 
$3.70 per week for you, and would give 
you the dividends in cash in addition to 
the disability income of nine hundred 
dollars a year. 

“Now, Mr. Prospect, isn‘t that a re- 
markable plan?” 

(Begin writing your application again.) 

“Mr. Prospect, would you want the 
Manhattan to address deposit notices to 
your business address or to your home?” 


(Proceed just as though he had asked for the 
Take 


policy. Assume that he intends to buy. 
the “implied consent.”’) 





DUFFIELD ON TOUR 
Meetings at Davenport, Des Moines, 
Denver, Salt Lake, Colorado Springs; 
Officers Who Are With Him 

A tour of The Prudential Insurance 
Company’s field which will include 
Davenport and Des Moines, Ia., Omaha, 
Nebr., Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., is being made by 
Kdward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, and several of his associates 


from the home office. 

Accompanying the Prudential presi- 
dent on the trip as far as Colorado 
Springs are Franklin D’Olier, vice- 


president in 
George W. 
charge of 


charge of administration; 
Munsick, vice-president in 
agencies; John P. Mackin, 
assistant secretary, and Edward S. 
Andrews, supervisor of field instruc- 
tion. After the meeting in Colorado 
Mr. Munsick will return to the home 
office and Mr. Mackin will proceed to 
the Pacific Coast. At Indianapolis Presi- 
dent Duffield, Vice-President D’Olier 
and Supervisor Andrews will be met by 
Assistant Secretary W. R. Konow and 
Division Manager T. H. Girtanner, who 
will participate in the meeting there. 
CURED OF FLORIDITIS 

Paul Kramer returned from Florida, 
and is again with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at the Springfield, 
Mass., office. 

During the eighteen months he was 
with the Equitable he made a splendid 
record, writing nearly a quarter of a 
million of insurance the first seven 
months of 1925. His success is due to 
the thoroughness which he gives every 
applicant, whether he be large or small. 








ONE MONTH OF NON-MEDICAL 

The Equitable Society’s Non-Medical 
plan for policyholders, generally intro- 
cuced about a month ago, resulted in 
a little over $4,500,000 in accepted ap- 
plications during March. With the 
plan in full operation practically 
throughout the country, the volume 
should be even more gratifying during 
each succeeding month. 





proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 
If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 


well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it wil] be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















Roy H. Heartman With 
Central of Des Moines 


IS WELL-KNOWN IOWA MANAGER 





Former President of Des Moines Life 
Underwriters’ Association; Prominent 
Also as an Orator 





Roy H. Heartman, one of the best 
known insurance men in the Middle 
West, former president of the Des 
Moines Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
joined the Central Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of Des Moines as general sales 
manager. 

In 1914 he started his life insurance 
career with the Central Life in Idaho, 
later going to Oskaloosa, Iowa, where 
he was a general agent. In 1918 he 
left that company to go _ with the 
Equitable of Iowa as stated manager, 
In 1925 he had a $10,500,000 agency. He 
produces about $1,500,000 a year per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Heartman is 
orators in the 


of the 
business. 


one 


best 
msurance 


POLICE CHIEF AN AGENT 

N. S. Crowe, who was formerly chief 
of police in Central City and Owens- 
boro, Ky., has joined the insurance or- 
ganization of Levi Bros., agents for the 
Guardian Life, at Evansville. = Mr, 
Crowe’s experience in catching bandits 
and other “bad men” will be of consider- 
able use to him in his new line as he 
will find no difficulty in “arresting” the 
attention of any prospects he calls upon. 


TO USE STANDARD TIME 

The Travelers Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, has announced that in accordance 
with the policy pursued in the past, its 
radio station WTIC will broadcast its 
regular programs on standard time, thus 
not altering the relative time during the 
working day at which these programs 
are received. 


British Health Bill 
(Continued from page 3) 


ment proposals regarding national health 
insurance, said he might state on behalf 
of all bodies connected with the admin- 
istration of National Health Insurance, 
that the faith of those voluntary agencies 
which were entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the National Insurance scheme 
had been badly shaken by the Govern- 
ment’s proposal. He regretted the Gov- 
ernment had not taken into their con- 
fidence representatives of approved so- 
cieties and other organizations before 
deciding on such drastic measures. 

Nearly £3,000,000 a year had been di- 
verted from the benefit funds of insured 
persons to the coffers of the treasury, 
and for this there would be a heavy 
reckoning. He urged the Government to 
reconsider their position. Approved so- 
cieties valued their independence far too 
greatly to surrender it without a strug- 
gle, and the pool arrangement, which up- 
rooted a fundamental principle, would 
be strenuously opposed should the Gov- 
ernment endeavor to give legislative ef- 
fect to this recommendation of the Royal 
Commission. 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
the stron: in the » he 
Policies backed by one of we Ss 3 — ae ving ample 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














This Company issues all modern forms of 
are up-to-date in ev respect. 
Samaei POLICI 

are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH. 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE F. 
policy 


birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are fn FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
ERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEA 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF M 


IND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


, President \ at Ps 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, ow JOHN J. 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical 


‘AMILY 
contracts from BIRTH to 6@ years next 


TOTAL AND 
, and 


J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No Inter-Southern 
Missouri State Merger 


ROGERS CALDWELL VISITOR 


Nashville Banker Talks of Companies 
Which He Controls; Insurance 
Stock a Fine Investment 





Rogers Caldwell, who now controls 
four life insurance companies—The Mis- 
souri State Life, Inter-Southern Life, 
Cotton State Life and North American 
National Life—was in New York this 
week 

Mr. Caldwell said that the Cotton 
States Life and the North American 
National will be consolidated, with the 
executive offices in Nashville. He de- 
clared that the Missouri State Life and 
the Inter-Southern Life will be con- 
tinued as separate entities under a vig- 
orous administration for each. 


A Striking Personality 


Mr. Caldwell is one of the leading 
financiers of the South and his invest- 
ment house is of considerable promin- 
ence, with very strong affiliations. The 
New York office of Caldwell &Co., is 
at 180 Broadway. 

The Southern banker gives an im- 
pression of vigor and strength. He is 
a fine type of citizen and has done 
much for Nashville where he is held in 
wide popularity. For years his father 
was an insurance agent in Nashville 
before he branched out into the tele- 
phone business and into finance, and he 
kept his agency, believing that it might 
be the place for one or more of his sons 
to start a business career. 

After leaving Vanderbilt University, 
Rogers Caldwell went into the insurance 
office and devoted most of his time to 
salesmanship in which he early showed 
marked success. He sold fire and casu- 
alty insurance but no life insurance. 

Mr. Caldwell was asked how he hap- 
pened to become interested in insurance 
from the standpoint of purchasing con- 
trol of insurance companies. 

“Leaving out the sentiment,” he an- 
swered. ‘I have made investments in 
insurance companies’ because there was 
evidence on every hand of tremendous 
growth and prosperity of companies, and 
it is a progress and prosperity based on 
a firm foundation. The demand for in- 


surance is there, but it is necessary to 
have able administration to keep going 
ahead. oN 


Insurance Stock as an Investment 


_ “TI first saw the possibilities of life 
insurance from the inside after I pur- 
chased the Cotton States Life Insurance 
Co. My original idea was to get two or 
three smaller companies which could be 
merged, but circumstances changed this. 

“IT consider investment in life insur- 
ance stock just as safe an investment 
as it is possible to make, if managed 
with a degree of ability. Just look at 
what the Missouri St: ate Life did last 
year. It transacted more in those twelve 
months than it had in the first quarter 





Capital and Surplus. 
Insurance in Force.. 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies up to 
$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
BIBS cccccrccccccccccccsencoeecoccesceecee 


’ VIRGINIA 


Ce eccccceccecccsccceccceecs $46,562,667.40 







Payments to Tollicyholders..........+eeeeeeees “ 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization. ............ceecceeecccees 39,176,371.91 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


eeecees 39,940,092.25 


3,392,156.76 








of a century of its existence. I wouid 
not be surprised if the Missouri State 
Life doubled its business within the 
next five years. 

“The affairs of the Inter-Southern 
have been aired in the newspapers con- 
siderably but there is a good plant there 
and | regarded the purchase of control 
of the company as desirable. It has 
about six hundred agents, and despite 
the internal friction, about which so 
much was printed in newspapers, the 
agency force increased the business sev- 
eral millions of dollars. That, to my 
mind, is a fine type of loyalty, and a 
loyalty that is not rare in the insurance 
business. 

Tribute to Agents 

“In fact, that is one of the most at- 
tractive things about insurance—agents 
will work their hardest even when con- 
ditions at the home office are not satis- 
factory or when there are other circum- 
stances acting adversely. Give’ the 
agents an able management; let them 
know that the companies they repre- 
sent are getting stronger all the time— 
and they will accomplish wonders. 

“The consolidation of the Cotton 
States Life and the North American 
National will not upset a single agency 
arrangement. The two companies do 
not conflict in their territories. 

“There has been considerable discuss- 
ion in the insurance papers based on 
the desirability of mergers. I know of 
no reason why a different condition 
should exist in insurance than in other 
worlds of American business. In proper 
consolidation there is greater strength. 
There is, also, of course, saving. The 
only objection that | see to mergers 
is where they upset agency plants.” 

Mr. Caldwell was told there was a 
rumor that he desired to make of the 
Missouri State Life “another Travelers.” 

His comment on this was, “I would 
regard that as a laudable ambition.’ 


MR. ARNETT'S NEW POST 


C. G. Arnett has resigned as vice- 
president and agency manager of the 
Continental Life of St. Louis to become 
managing director of the Inter-South- 
ern Life of Louisville as the direct rep- 
resentative of Caldwell & Co. He will 
also hold the post in the Caldwell or- 
ganization of vice ae in charge 
of life insurance and will have in charge 
coordination of the various Caldwell in- 
surance interests which may arise from 
time to time. The assets of those com- 
panies aggregate about $75,000,000; the 





JOINS CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





Charles H. Bartlett With Salary Savings 
Department of Goulden, Woodward, 
Cook & Gudeon 


Charles H. Bartlett has joined the sal- 
ary savings department of Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon, managers 
in New York of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. 

Mr. Bartlett has been with the Travel- 
ers since 1913, principally in connection 
with group insurance and agency or- 
ganization work. From 1913 to 1914 
he was located in Pittsburgh, covering 
Western Pennsylvania and West °Vir- 
ginia. From 1914 to 1919 he was located 
in Albany, N. Y., and from 1919 to 1925 
he was manager for the Travelers’ 
group department for the territory cov- 
ering New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City, with 
headquarters in Newark, N. J. From 
1919 to 1925 he also acted as assistant 
manager of the life and accident de- 
partments of the Travelers in Newark. 

Among those in the production de- 
partment of the agency are Charles C. 
Niess and Vincent P. Conroy. Mr. Niess 
has been with the agency for four years 
as assistant to brokers and Mr. Conroy 
is a graduate of Annapolis who has re- 
cently joined the organization. 


FORMERLY A SENATOR 

White L. Moss of Pineville, Ky., has 
been named Kentucky state manager for 
the International Life. For the past two 
years he has eee the National 
Life of the U. S. A., and prior to that 
was with the Bidelity Mutual. Moss 
long was prominent in Kentucky politics. 
He served his home town in the city 
council, later as mayor, then as state 
senator. 


MEET ON DISABILITY 


Actuaries held a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco on Monday in order to discuss the 
question of disability. 





insurance in force about $700,000,000. 

Mr. Arnett was with the Continental 
Life for about eighteen months prior to 
which he was with the Missouri State 
Life. He began his insurance career 
with a general agency in Augusta, 
Ga., and had considerable experience as 
an agent in his early days. 


DINNER OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Final Gathering of Season at Hotel 
Astor on May 11; Will be “Ladies’ 
Night” 


Robert Moore of Moore & Summers, 
general agents in Boston for the New 
England Mutual Life, and Charles 
Cason, vice-president of the Chemical 
National Bank of this city, will be the 
principal speakers at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion which will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday evening May 11. This 
the final meeting of the season, will be 
known as “Ladies Night.” 

Mr. Moore who is a graduate of the 
Colgate University and a_ forceful 
speaker, will give a selling talk on the 
subject of “Making the Most of Our 
Opportunities.” He is one of the larg- 
est producers of life insurance, writing 
over a million dollars a year. 

The topic of Mr. Cason’s address, will 
be the “Fallacies in Economics.” Mr. 
Cason who is a graduate of the Vander- 
bilt University and also vice chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association, is 
a speaker of some note, and it is ex- 
pected that he will give an inspiring 
address. 


LED IN COMPANY IN MARCH 


A. C. Reinecke of Keane-Patterson 
Agency Demonstrates Effectiveness 
Of the Cold Canvass 


Arthur C. Reinecke, of the Keane- 
Patterson Agency, Massachusetts Mut- 
ual in New York, led the agency force 
of the company last month with $267,- 
000 paid-for. Mr. Reinecke’s speciality 
is business insurance. He paid for $350,- 
000 last year and at the rate he is pro- 
ducing now he will easily triple this 
production. 

Starting in as a telephone operator in 
an insurance office ten years ago, Mr. 
Reinecke became dissatisfied with inside 
work and started soliciting general in- 
surance. In 1924 he decided to devote 
his entire time to life insurance and 
his progress has been rapid ever since. 





BOOKSTAVER ANNIVERSARY 





Will Be More Than 1,000 Guests at 
Affair in Waldorf Astoria 
Tomorrow Night 


The dinner in celebration of the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the Joseph D. 
Bookstaver general agency of the 
Travelers to be held tomorrow night at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria will be at- 
tended by more than 1,000 guests. 


HUMAN INTEREST ADVERTISING 


One of the best examples of human 
interest advertising is the present series 


of Atna Life copy now running in the’ 


national magazines. It is called the 
“7Etnaization of John Maxwell” and has 
attracted widespread attention. 


























or girl. 


‘THE WOMAN PAYS | 


Insurance written on the lives of women is good business. 
equally as well as business written on the lives of men. 


Women have a legitimate reason for life insurance. 
The business or professional woman needs a savings 
plan and a pension fund for her later years. 
wants to make certain an educational fund for her boy 
The mother whose husband is uninsurable de- 
sires protection for the children. 


Lincoln National Life agents can write women on 
the same basis as men. 


It renews 


The widow 














Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
More Than $400,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 
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Announcing the appointment of 


Graham & Luther 


as General Agents for the 
/Etna Life Insurance Company 
at Brooklyn and Long Island 





J. P. GRAHAM, Jr. E. D. LUTHER 


N April first Mr. James P. Graham, Jr.,and Mr. Ennis D. Luther formed 

a partnership as General Agents in charge of the A¢tna Life’s Brooklyn 
office. Practical insurance training and important executive experience with 
this company has fitted these men admirably for their new responsibilities. 
Mr. Graham has been for several years with Hart & Eubank, the New York 
General Agency of this company, as assistant manager and later a manager 
of the 42nd Sfreet Office. Mr. Luther, son of Vice-President Kendrick A. 
Luther, comes to his new appointment after two and one-half years as 
assistant to Mr. S. T. Whatley, A2tna Life General Agent at Chicago. The 
wide and thorough insurance experience of both Mr. Graham and Mr. Luther 
promises singular success for the General Agency of Graham & Luther. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD eva IZE connecticut 
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Big Denver Bank’s 
Insurance Beliefs 


ADVERTISES THEM 


Appeals to Young Men, Business 
Community, Professional People 
And Those Wanting Credit 


IN PAPER 





The Denver National Bank, one of 
the largest in that city, in the current 
local newspapers printed the following 
advertisement about life insurance: 

“We believe in life insurance. 

“For the Young Man—because it helps 
him save; creates a true sense of re- 
sponsibility; provides protection for the 
future at a time when he can most 
easily obtain it; and creates an estate 
that cannot ordinarily be built up until 
many years have passed, or, possibly, 
not at all. 

“For the Business Man—because, dur- 
ing his best producing years, his tang- 
ible assets are rarely in such shape that 
his family would be properly taken care 
of, in case of forced liquidation, shouid 
he suddenly die. Adequate insurance 
vanquishes the bogey that haunts the 
minds of many men, thus leaving their 
brains clear for straight thinking on 
matters pertaining to business. 

“For the Professional Man—because 
the earning power of his ‘business’ stops 
when he is no longer able to practice. 
And, as the business man, his mind must 
be free from worry about the future 
and his family’s welfare, if he is to make 
the most of his talent. For him, life 
insurance is the safest—and least expen- 
sive—manner of creating an estate. 

“For Credit Purposes—because it 
oftentimes establishes a sound basis for 
the extension of credit when other es- 
sentials are lacking. It is an indication 
of thrift and foresight, even though 
other essentials exist.” 





IN $500,000 CLUB 





Courtenay Barber, J. D. Freeman and 
J. E. B. Sweeney Having Five 


Years With Equitable Life 


Courtenay Barber, Chicago; J. D. 
Freeman, Baltimore, and J. E. B. 
Sweeney, Wheeling, are members of the 
Equitable Life Assurance  Society’s 
Half Million Dollar corps for 1926. 

In the Quarter-Million Doilar corps 
are the following: N. B. Askley, Detroit; 
Sam Brandwin, New York; A. B. 
3rown, Pittsburgh; J. W. Claussen, 
Florida; F. W. Cook, New York; A. 
Deichmann, Kansas ‘City; M. J. Don- 
nelly, Pittsburgh; W. R. Flower, Jr., 
Des Moines; H. P. Foust, Rock Hill- 
Charlotte; Hyman Gordon, New pohly 
Miss S. F. Jones, Chicago; A. E. Lowe, 
New York C. D. Oakley, New Orleans ; 
M. R. D. Owings, Chicago; Emanuel 
Stern, New York; J. Y. Todd, Rock 
Hill-Charlotte; E. Z. Wallerstein, Chi- 
cago; Arthur Wolfsohn, New York; H. 
T. Wright, Chicago. 





APPOINTED AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


John N. Adams who has had extensive 
experience in the supervision of agents, 
has been appointed agency supervisor 
of the J. E. S. Buchanan general agency 
of the Aetna Life, at Portland, Oregon. 
After leaving the University ‘of Iowa, 
he served as First Lieutenant in the 
Field Artillery during the war. At the 
close of the war, he entered the banking 
business, and was vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Rigby, Idaho, 
when he resigned that position to enter 
the insurance business, becoming dis- 
trict manager of the Idaho State. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GROUP 

The Prudential has written a group 
policy for $1,502,500 on 765 lives for the 
United Paperboard Co., Inc.; also on 290 
lives for $769,000 for the California Trust 
Company. It has also written the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 63 
lives in the sum of $131,500. The em- 
ployes of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce are given this insurance by 
the Chamber without cost to them. 


ENDORSE HUNT PAYMENTS 





Directors and Stockholders of Cleveland 
Life Approve Establishment and Main- 
tenance of Clubhouse at Independence 


Both the board of directors and stock- 
holders of the Cleveland Life in the meet- 
ings which have just been held have 
overwhelmingly approved the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the company’s 
clubhouse at Independence, O., regard- 
ing it as one of the most helpful and 
profitable features of the company’s ad- 
ministrative policies. Mooney, 
who has been a critic of the clubhouse 
owns about one-half of 1 per cent. of 
the stock and the payments made to 
President Hunt now being criticized by 
him were all made while he was a di- 
rector and general counsel and he never 
objected to them or to the manner in 
which the clubhouse was being operated 
until he failed of reelection. It was rec- 
ognized by all that for years President 
Hunt made many sacrifices to aid the 
company and he was naturally pleased 
that the board and the stockholders 
should, by an overwhelming vote, ratify 
and approve all payments made to Presi- 
dent Hunt and declare that the splendid 
condition of the company is largely due 
to his efforts. 





ATKINSON MEETING 





Brooklyn and Long Island General Agent 


of Northwestern Mutual Life Tells of 
Atlantic City Conference 


The members of the Brooklyn and 
Long Island divisions of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual held a luncheon meeting on 
Saturday, April 24th, at the Crescent 
Athletic Club of Brooklyn. William F. 
Atkinson, manager of the Brooklyn of- 
fice, was the speaker. 

Mr. Atkinson had previously attended 
the annual conference of the Eastern 
General Agents at Atlantic City, April 
14 to 17, at which the new educational 
course of the Northwestern was com- 
pletely outlined. In his remarks, Mr. At- 
kinson referred to this course, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of a sound education 
and business training to any ambitious 
life insurance agent and at the same 
time showing the opportunities of the 
course. He also spoke of the progress of 
Northwestern Mutual, and of the main- 
tenance of its old standards of service to 
policy holders, absolute mutuality of pur- 
pose and careful selection of risks. 





age and experience. 
dential. 


86 Fulton Street 








GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMAN 


If you are an experienced and aggressive Group Life 
man, an attractive opportunity is open to you. 
Communications treated confi- 


Box 1030 
The Eastern Underwriter 


State 


New York, N. Y. 








NEW SUPERVISOR OF AGENTS 


Malcolm A. Stahr With Harry Gardiner 
General Agency of John Hancock 
Mutual Life 

Malcolm A. Stahr has been appointed 
supervisor of agents at the Harry 
Gardiner agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Stahr is a man of long experience 
with the company and comes direct from 
the agency department of the home 
Office. With his experience and knowl- 
edge of the business, he will be of ma- 
terial assistance to General Agent Gard- 
iner in the building of his organization. 


DISCUSSES TAX RULING 

At a meeting of the Perez F. Huff 
agency on Monday morning the subject 
of the new tax ruling of February 1926 
was discussed. The ruling reads: 

“In the case of a transfer for a valuable 
consideration by assignment or other- 
wise, of a life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contract, or any interest therein, 
only the actual value of such considera- 
tion and the amount of the premiums 
and other sums subsequently paid by 
the transferee shall be exempt from tax- 
ation under paragraph (1) of this para- 
graph.” 

A testimonial campaign will shortly 
be launched in the Huff Agency to cele- 
brate the twelfth anniversary of its 
existence. 

















ard investment securities. 


his sales duties. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 








Unusual Opportunity For 
a Successful Salesman 


Application must be made by letter only 


We desire to obtain the services of an experienced, 
successful, well educated salesman, having entrée to 
business men of substantial means interested in stand- 
We deal in and underwrite 
municipal, railroad, public utility and other corpora- 
tion bonds, as well as investment stocks. 
in the bond business is not essential on the part of 
applicants, as the man selected will be given special 
training in investment and finance before assuming 
No applicant will be considered, 
however, who has not been outstandingly successful 
in his present sales work. 


Explicit and complete information as to your experi- 
ence, integrity, education and connections must be 
communicated to us by letter only. 


Redmond s.Co. 


31-33 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Experience 


Baltimore, Md. 
Albany, N. Y. 

















AN ENTIRE BLOCK 





Gibraltar Building to Be Constructed By 
Prudential for Administration 
Building 
_ An imposing name has been selected 
for the newest building in the Prudential 
Insurance Company’s group, now near- 
ing completion in Newark. It is to be 
known as the Gibraltar Building, and, 
covering an entire square block, is a 


. great commercial monument to the in- 


surance 
mark, 

Such a designation for a building i in the 
Prudential Home Office group is a 
marked departure from custom. The 
other structures are known as the Main, 
the Northwest, the North and the West 
Buildings. All the upper floors of the 
Gibraltar Building will be occupied by 
administrative departments of the com- 
pany, but the ground floor and base- 
ment are to be leased to business con- 
cerns. The ground floor alone comprises 
35,000 square feet of floor space. 


organization’s famous trade 





BIG DRIVE FOR CHARITY 

The insurance division of the United 
Jewish Campaign of New York is al- 
ready making considerable progress. It 
is part of the plan to raise $6,000,000 for 
medical relief, culture, child care and 
general education of Hebrews in Central 
Europe. The insurance division plans 
to secure at least $100,000 and the com- 
mittee, of which Joseph S. Blume is 
chairman and Charles A. Rogers is 
secretary, is composed as follows: Her- 
man A. Bayern, Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
David M. Bressler, Maurice Denzer, 
Harry Frank, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Emil 
Frankel, David Hartfield, J. S. Hirsh, 
Al Hostin, Perez Huff, Nathan Joseph, 
Sigmund Lippstadt, 
Edward F. Robertson, Herman Robin- 
son, Henry L. Rosenfeld, Charles Rosen- 
zweig, William Schiff, Mary Z. Shapiro 
and Charles Spitz. 





STOCK DIVIDEND OF 50% 


The Atlantic Life has voted a stock 
dividend of 50%. Distribution to share- 
holders of record as of April 28 will be 
made May 5, it is announced. This 
will increase the present capital stock of 
$500,000 to $750,000. The company 
now has outstanding 5,000 shares of the 
par value of $100. In providing for the 
stock dividend, the board of directors 
made special provision for the handling 
of fractional shares of stock through 
certificates that are assignable and may 
be converted collectively into shares of 
stock. 





A. D. BESANT HERE 
A. D. Besant, president of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, visited New 
York and Boston this week and will also 
visit Canada. 





E. J. Thompson, representing the Can- 
ada Life in Hamilton, Bermuda, died re- 
cently. 


Theodore Peyser, 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Thorsens—a _ well- 


Business known New York insur- 
Men Asked ance brokerage firm— 
a Query issue a snappy publication 


called “Thor-sense.” In a 
recent issue the following question is 
asked: 

What would be the effect on your 
business if your partner should die to- 
night? Would both eyes of your banker 
be cold to loans now outstanding? Would 
your partner’s wife—however charming 
—be a helpful addition to your executive 
staff? Then consider—(for we know your 
answer) partnership insurance, which 
makes it certain that you—or he—can 
prevent any such absentee landlordship. 
We know the best method to follow in 
drawing up partnership life insurance 
contracts. Did you read of the $1,000,- 
000 policy recently paid on the life of 
the late Horace Saks, the able depart- 
ment store executive? 

> ” a 
The 


Boston Life Un- 


Two Tax derwriters Association 
Decisions gives space in its publica- 
of Moment tion, “The Boston An- 


chor,” to the insurance 
significance of the Frick and Reed de- 
cision. Here is what it says: 

In the case of the estate of H. C. 
Frick vs. the Federal Government, in 
regard to taxable life insurance, there 
is a decision of decided importance to 
life agents. The estate of Mr. Frick in- 
cluded nearly a half million dollars in 
life insurance made out to specific bene- 
ficiaries. This was all bought before the 
Revenue Act of 1918 was passed. 

Upon the death of Mr. Frick the gov- 
ernment claimed that this life insurance 
was taxable under the 1918 Act. The 
Executors of his estate brought this case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This Court handed down a de- 
cision favorable to the plaintiff, finding 
that the government had no right to in- 
clude life insurance bought before Feb- 
ruary, 1919, in the taxable estate. 

Any insurance which has been bought 
before February, 1919, is presumably, 
then, not taxable. A man who has not 
bought insurance since February, 1919, 
may stall buy $40,000 worth of insurance 
which is non-taxable under the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

In the case of Reed vs. the State of 
New York there is.another important de- 
cision in regard to life insurance taken 
out by a corporation on one of the mem- 
bers of the company. Mr. Stephen K. 
Reed, the former head of a New York 
Corporation which bears his name and 
majority stockholder, was insured by 
the corporation for $150,000. All of the 
premiums were paid by the corporation 
and the policy named the corporation as 
beneficiary. 





Upon the death of Mr. Reed the State 
of New York included the face value of 
the policy in the assets of the company. 
In placing a taxable value on the stock 
formerly held by Mr. Reed, the State in- 
cluded the total amount of the face value 
of the policy in the reckoning, as they 
claimed Mr. Reed’s estate interest had 
been enhanced by his share of the in- 
surance paid. 

The executors of the estate, however, 
protested and in one of the New York 
Surrogate Courts the case was brought 
to trial. The executors maintained that 
the face amount of the insurance was 
not part of the estate before Mr. Reed 
died. The only tax liability, they main- 
tained therefore, was the surrender value 
of the policy at the time of the death 
of the insured. 

The court upheld the executors and 
handed down a decision to the effect that 
the only amount that may be figured in 
valuating the stock at the time of trans- 
fer is the surrender value of the policy 
after death. 

This case establishes a precedent. In 
the event that Mr. Reed held 51 shares 
of a total of 100 and the valuation of 
this 51 shares for tax purposes was based 
in part upon the face value of the policy, 
each share would have an icreased value 
of approximately $1,500. The court de- 
cision, however, materially reduced this 
amount because the reckoning is based 
on the surrender value at the time of 


death. 
* * 


Some of the leading 

Do general agents in the small 

Picnics towns are wondering just 

Pay? how much value there is 

to “stunt advertising” 

such as giving picnics, etc. One of the 

most enterprising general agents in this 

regard has been O. B. Harrauff of the 

Franklin Life. He has not had a change 

of heart, be some other general agents 

have not been so successful with those 
affairs. 

“The Franklin Field,” agency publica- 
tion of that company, tells about it as 
follows: 

“Certain individuals among the com- 
pany’s general agents have employed the 
‘stunt’ method with outstanding success. 
O. B. Harrauff, in particular, probably 
has gained more from this method than 
any other life insurance man in the 
country; and we understand that he has 
lately discontinued it. His ‘stunt’ was a 
picnic. Several years ago it started as a 
very small one, but it grew each year 
until the last one, held about two years 
ago, attracted several thousand people. 
There were races, contests, prizes, stunts, 
and entertainments including baseball 
and dancing. Everybody present knew 
Harrauff, at least by sight. Obviously, 
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Mr. Harrauff and the members of his 
agency gained an entree into practically 
every home in his territory. Sales resist- 
ance was weakened if not entirely re- 
moved. The picnics developed into an 
extremely successful publicity campaign; 
but was it a profitable plan? Mr. Har- 
rauff believes it was profitable and he 
is in a position to know. Would it be a 
profitable thing for you to attempt? 
The chances are a hundred to one that 
you would fail where Harrauff succeeded. 
Why? No one knows; but we do know 
that other general agents have tried and 
failed. The Harrauff picnic was Harauff’s 
own, and it grew into-a great thing be- 
cause it belonged to the temperament 
and personality of the man who engi- 
neered it. It was as much a part of 
him as the hair on his head, and not 
much more useful to anyone else. 

“As opposed to Mr. Harauff’s success, 
a dozen complete and expensive stunt 
failures could easily be pointed out 
among Franklin agents. In all likelihood 
the prime reason for failure is due to the 
fact that ‘stunt’ advertising is a small 
merchandise—quick sale for small profit 
—momentary interest plan, and is not at 
all adapted to life insurance, which re- 
quires advertising of an educational and 
interest sustaining nature.” 

+ + % 

Much has been written 
in life insurance sales 
literature during recent 
years about financing 
extended vacations and 
world tours from tiie proceeds of en- 
dowment and annuity contracts, says 
the Equitable Society. Here is an in- 
stance of the thing actually happening, 
and the entourage has been made pos- 
sible and extremely convenient by 
means of a series of Equitable policies 
taken by a New Orleans professor for 


Made 
Possible 
by Annuities 


himself and his wife. Annuity settle- 
ments were taken under a number of 
these policies at —_s and he ar- 
ranged with the Home Office to have 
an annuity check sent him each month 
in care of the local U. S. Consul while 
he and his wife are visiting Europe. 
He recently sent the following message 
from Palermo, Sicily, to’Frank Whitten 
of our New Orleans Agency: 

“The long planned pilgrimage to the old 
world has gotten well underway. We are, of 
course enjoying it greatly. I trust you and 
yours are quite well. We called at Main Equit- 
able Office while in N. Y. Much impressed by 
them. Greetings.” 

Mr. Whitten’s great argument with 
this Professor was the disadvantage in 
having all his annuities in the Equitable, 
laying great stress on the service and 
courtesy and strength of the Society. 





HILL IN DEMAND AS SPEAKER 


Walter C. Hill of the Retail Credit Co., 
is in demand as a speaker. Recently he 
has addressed gatherings of life under- 
writers in Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, Hartford, Newark, Fort Wayne, 
Buffalo, and Toronto. He spoke to the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Association, 
on March 25 on the subject, “Can Any 
Good Come Out of Inspections?” On 
the following day, he addressed the 
Veterans’ Club of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark on 
“The Human Element in Business.” 








AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha, Denver, Des Moines 


























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 





























understand and to construe. 


knowledge of experience. 
Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


to men and women. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 








DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Recerve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 
Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale i:: 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. Same terms 


Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


New York City, New York 
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How I Get Business 


By H. Arthur Schmidt, 


Mr. Schmidt Was Leading Agent for 1925 
Paid-For Insurance of New England Mutual 


New York 


No. 4 








When submitting a proposition, either 
orally or in writing, which as I men- 
tioned before is always hand-tailored 
and drawn to fit a particular need, I 
refrain as much as possible from quot- 
ing rates. 

If the prospect requests the rate 
pointedly, I ask him if he has noticed in 
the papers lately the amount of life in- 
surance that is being written from 
month to month. Usually he says he 
lias, but if he has not, I tell him. From 
the tremendous figures involved, it is 
evident that business men are taking 
life insurance in larger and _ larger 
amounts each year, and naturally there 
must be a good reason for it. I tell 
him that a lot of it is carried because 
business men have found it wise to pro- 
tect their own interests. Man is inher- 
ently selfish, and frankly, I usually 
make my appeal to his individual self. 

One statement I frequently make in 
this connection is, “Mr. Jones, you have 
always considered that life insurance 
was costing you a certain premium each 
year, and naturally you have construed 
it as an obligation, if not a liability. 
You have never realized, however, that 
the actual cost at an average age is less 
than the interest on the deposit you 
make. In other words, Mr. Jones, a 
business man who figures the carrying 
charges of anything, must first take into 
account its cost price, and second, its 
selling price. 

Liability and Asset Value 


“Therefore, the actual cost of carry- 
ing life insurance is the difference be- 


tween your ‘liability, which is what you 
pay each year, and the asset value, 
which is the cash value of the policy. 
The result is somewhat surprising. If 
you allow your dividends to accumulate 
at interest with the company, the total 
cash value of even an Ordinary Life 
policy, giving maximum protection for 
a minimum deposit, is more than you 
have paid the company. In other words, 
the actual cost of the protection has 
been less than the interest you would 
have earned on the deposits if invested 
elsewhere. That, Mr. Jones, is the rea- 
son why thoughtful busine ss men are 
taking life insurance in such volumes 
as they are. By it they can have their 
pie and eat it too. Besides, life insur- 
ance is an anchor to windward for their 
own old age, and a friend at court if 
they need money at any time, for their 
business or any other purpose. 

“Surely, therefore, your own business 
interests, as well as your family’s best 
Interests, warrant the small sacrifice 
that the carrying of adequate life insur- 
ance involves.” 


When Sales-Talk Rings True 


Enthusiasm is a very necessary part 
of every sales-talk, but it rings true only 
when you honestly think and feel the 
things you say. Sometime ago, after 
delivering a policy to a man, who was 
Particularly hard to sell, I asked him 


what it was that I had done or said that 
decided him to buy life insurance. He 
said, “Schmidt, you are an enthusiast. 
You are literally vibrating with your 
subject, and I suppose I absorbed some 
of 16.” 

We cannot always find out where we 
fail, but we can find out where we suc- 
ceed, and I, therefore, frequently ask a 
man after I sell him, what decided him 
to buy the policy. In that way, I learn 
what “takes” with different types of 
men. I never speak in negative terms. 
Such questions as can be answered, yes 
or no, | frame in such a manner as to 
permit only one answer, the affirmative. 
In other words, as our Sales Psycholog- 
ists say, get your prospect in the “yes” 
attitude. 

Cultivate 


a smile—the voice with the 


smile wins. You can get away with 
‘most anything if you say it with a 
sinile. Clothed with a smile you can 


even take your man to ask in order to 
put your point over, but it is done in 
such a pleasant way that he rarely re- 
sents it. And believe me, the selling 
of life insurance requires plain, straight 
talking, as well as_ thinking. 

Irom observation I have found that 
most men like to think they are doing 
things of their own volition, and there- 
fore I frequently inject some remark of 
this character, “Would you rather do 
this, Mr. Jones, or would you rather 
do that?” 


Gives Prospect a Choice 


As an illustration, assume that a man 
has shown interest in my proposition 
and I feel it is time to close. Instead of 
asking him to sign an application, I say: 
“Mr. Jones, our doctor is going to be in 
your neighborhood tomorrow at about 
three o’clock. Would you like to have 
him check up on your physical condi- 
tion before he keeps this engage ment 
or afterwards?” In other words, I give 
him a choice of two things, whenever 
I can, either of which will be what I 
want him to do. The best part of it is 
that he usually falls for this, thus mak- 
ing it a little easier to close the case. 


INCONTESTABLE DECISION 
Question of Delane By Fraud at Issue 
In Case of Russ vs. Southern Life 


The question of the defense of fraud 
after contestable period expires was at 
issue in the case of Russ vs. Great 
Southern Life, U. S. District Court, 
Kansas. ‘The policy provided that it 
should be incontestable after one year. 
A rescission of the policy was at- 
tempted a few days after the expira- 
tion of the year, on the ground of fraud 
which had just been discovered. 

The court held that defense “must be 
presented by way of contest of the lia- 
bility of the company under its policy 
within the period of one year from the 
date of the policy, or such defense is by 
the incontestable clause in the policy 
cut off and destroyed.” 


HERE FROM MEMPHIS 


Robert M. Gamble who is the general 
agent for the Pan-American Life of 
New Orleans, at Memphis, Tenn., is 
visiting New York. This is his first visit 
to our city in twelve years. He is 
stopping at the Hotel McAlpin. 


MARCH FIGURES 





$799,669,000 of New Business Paid for 
By Companies; Florida Again 
Makes Fine Record 

The amount of ordinary life insurance 
purchased in the United States in March 
is well ahead of the corresponding 
month last year, according to figures 
just issued by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford. During 
the month $790,669,000 of new business 
was paid for by companies having in 
forces 88% of the total life insurance in 
all the United States legal reserve com- 
panies, which is an increase of $87,675,- 
000, or 12%, over the sales of March, 
1925. This figure includes the sales of 
ordinary life insurance and not the sales 
of group or industrial insurance. This 
is the highest record made in any month 
with the exception of December, 1925, 
which month is generally the highest in 
the year in the United States for life 
insurance sales, according to the Bu- 
reau's records. March sales are only 
2% below the December figure. 
_Every section except the East South 
Central shows a gain of 9% or more in 
sales over the record of a year ago. 
The highest gain made in any of the 
nine geographical sections is 24% in the 
South Atlantic states. This section com- 
prises the following states: Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

An excellent record was made in 
Florida this month. Sales totaled $12,- 
373,000, the highest month on record 
with the exception of December, 1925, 
when sales totaled $14,980,000. March 
sales are 102% ahead of sales in March, 
1925. 








HOME LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 


The 66th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received 
during the year 1925.. 
Payments to  Policy- 
holders and their Ben- 


$8,563,525 


eficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc......... 6,414,143 
Increase in Assets.... 3,174,334 
Insurance in Force...281,338,015 
Admitted Assets...... 54,631,552 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 




















TALKED UP-STATE 


Griffin M. Lovelace. Director of the 
Life Insurance Training Course at New 
York University, has returned to the 
city after a trip to the principal cities 
of the northwestern part of New York 
State. During his trip he spoke before 
the Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion of Buffalo, and also before the 
Life Underwriters Associations of Roch- 
ester and Syracuse. 











BUSINESS OF 1925 
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Increase over 1924.............00. “pao, $13,691,000 
Insurance in Force ....................-- $857,429,816 
Increase over 1924........... Suterciatwan $76,344,849 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 
| ne 


..eee+ 157,045,211 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


G. S. NOLLEN, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 
lhl Sa og MASSACHUSETTS 


RHODES, President 
OPENING WLWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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THE LATE E. R. KENNEDY 

Death removed this week Elijah Ik 
Kennedy, who for a great many years 
was one of the most preminent and 


highly respected underwriters in) Aimer 
i held 


positions in 


ica, a man who has many of the 


most distinguished fire in 


surance, and who was chairman of the 


committee which drafted the original 
Standard lire Policy. 
Mr. Kennedy was one of the pioiucer 


brokers, also, in the sense in which Lie 


brokerage is now known. 


He was a lovable character and a fine 


citizen in every sense of the word 
His death will not only be greatly re 
gretted among the old school of fire 
insurance men but throughout Brook 
lyn as well where he was for a long 
time a leader in civic life. 


\UTO PRODUCTION AS SEEN IN 
DETROIT 
Whil 


wide, 


a tardy spring, virtually nation 


appreciably slowed up motor car 
February 


March, 


orders in 


sales during the latter part of 
the first 


sudden 


and two weeks of 


release of shipping 
finds all the 


companies running, practically at capac 


enormous volume first line 


ity. 


Some of the average daily production 


» - 
figures are: Chrysler, 650 cars; Hudson- 


Essex, 1300; Dodge, 1250; Paige-Jew 
ett, 600; Packard, 130 

The Buic, Cadillac and Chevrolet 
branches of General Motors are doing 
an enormous business and the latest 


model of the General Motors, the “ 


tiac,” 


Pon 
is also reported to be meeting a 
large popular demand. 

The Packard 


recent 


Motor Car 
statement showed earnings in 
excess of $8,000,000 for the first half of 


Company's 


their fiscal year, which ended March 
Ist. This is in comparison with earn- 
ings of $3,000,000 for the same period 
last year. The packard’s earnings last 
year were $12,009,000, On the same 


basis, Packard this year should earn in 
excess of $15,000,000, 
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Hudson Essex 
had the 


pany s 


and with 31,000 cars, 


business in the 
March. 

The outstanding exception to the ca 
pacit) Ford 
slow up 


largest col- 


history in 
rule is Ford. In sale there 
has been an 
Highland Park 
reduced production 

Whether this is 
amicient 


actual The huge 


plant is running on a 
schedule. 

the realization of 
that 
inevitable 


the 
last 
Henry 


prophe y here has at 
arrived the 
Ford 
mode! T with a modern, sightly motor 
i With the 
exception of body changes brought out 
last fall, Mr. lord 
millions with his 
1903 


This much is certain: 


day when 


would be forced to 


replace his 


car is, of course, conjectural. 


, 
has been 


old 


piling up 
“Lizzie” intact 
ince 


his export busi 


ness has slipped badly. In england 

Ford sales have slumped from 50,000 

cars a year to 10,000 cars. 
Undoubtedly, the two cars that are 


crowding lord hardest are Chevrolet 


The former is running close 
toa 3,000-car per 


and Essex. 
day schedule. 

AUTOMOBILE 
If there is 


is worried by the 


NUMBER 


any imsurance agent who 


pecter of motor club 


competition in his town and he wants 


to know the best 


tect his 


way in which to pro 
automobile busine: 
from that competition, he can get a lot 


OL pomters 


insurance 


from an article bearing the 


heading, “Cut Rate Car Policy Compe 
tition” in this issue of Tur Eastern 
UNDERWRITER. 


If he is the 


W holesal “ 


discouraged by thought 


that the progress. of insurance 
will cut his automobile premiums down 
to a negligible factor he can find en 
couragement by 


1 


reading an article bv 


Fhomas C, Moffatt, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and by reading other informa 
tion “about finance companies also pub 


lished in this issue 
hile the 
The that it 
Chrysler deal is 

If he 


Wholesale 


automo 


insurance, by way, is not new. 


thought 


started with thy 


erroneous. 
know 


desires to what has hap 


pened in the past year with the Bureau, 
and with the Conference, there are ar 
ticles covering those subjects in consid- 
detail. 


erable If he wants the point of 
view relative to merit rating of private 
passenger cars, deductible and other 


subjects he will find them ably pre 


There are 
the 
automobile 
of Tint 


sented. some good selling 


articles in issue as well. 


Phe 


insurance division of 


this issue EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
is designed to acquaint the great army 
of insurance with 
the most pertinent topics in both under- 
writing and agency circles at the present 
time. 


agents and brokers 


Orwell E. Sharpe, of the Sun Life of 
Montreal, 


insurance 


Canada, has been appointed 
the 
ince of Quebec, effective May 1. Born 
in 1891 he was graduated from the Uni- 


versity of Toronto in 1914 and_ shortly 


superintendent of Prov 


afterward entered the Dominion De- 
partnient of Insurance. He served for 
two years, first in actuarial wor and 


subsequently as an examiner. During 
the war he served with the Royal Air 
Force in France and later was in India 
for three vears with the army. On 
returning to Canada in 1921 Mr. Sharpe 
joined the Sun Life at Montreal and at 
the present time was secretary of the 
United States agency department of the 
company. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











KNIGHT 


Charles B. Knight, general manager of 
the Life in the 
New territory, and 


Union Central Greater 
York Mrs. Knight, 
are sailing on the “Leviathan” today for 


three months tour of Europe. 
* OK 


E. C. Stone, associat: 


manager, 


Unit-d States 
Assur- 
the 


publication, 


Employers’ Liabilit 


ance, has an interesting article 


Hooper Holmes Bureau 


“The Ounce of Prevention,” bearing the 
title: “Is the Massachusetts Compulsory 
Automobik Liability Security Act A 
Satety Measure 2” 

4. + cE 


Ralph G. Engelsman, lecturer in the 
New 
University, recently addressed the 
Underwriters 


Life Insurance Training Course at 
York 
Life Association of Tor- 
May 2Ist Mr. Lovelace will 
also speak before the 
tion. 


cnto, and on 
Toronto Associa- 
k ok Ok 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, (Vermont ’81) is na- 
tional chairman of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Foundation the object of which is to 
mark the Sesquicentennial Anniversary 
of the honor fraternity by establishing 
a $1,000,000 fund for the advancement of 
scholarship in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., (Brown 797) is vice-chairman. 
Among the women members of the fra- 
tornity taking a nactive part in the 
Foundation plans are Mrs. Walter Wood 
Parsons (Vassar) wife of the vice-presi 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual and Mrs. L. 
Jerome Philp (Middlebury). Phi Beta 
Kappa is the oldest college fraternity in 
this country having been organized at 
the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsbury, Va., in 1776. The first meet- 
ing was held in the historic Apollo 
Koom of old Raleigh Tavern (Williams- 
burg) where Patrick Henry made his 
most famous speech. The Foundation 
is constructing at William and Mary a 
Memorial Building a feature of whieh 
will be a replica of the Apolio Room. 


* * * 


President W. A. Watts of the Merch- 
ants Life and Mrs. Watts, who have 
been spending the past two and a half 
months in Texas and California, re- 
turned to Des Moines recently. 


* ok be 
T. M. Tobin of Yonkers leads the 


Automobile Leaders Club of the Travel- 
ers. 





FRANK H. DAVIS 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
I quitable 
inanager of 


Life Assurance Society and 
the agency division, has 
been elected a director in the company. 


* * * 


Charles H. Remington, who recently 
resigned from the Aétna Life and af- 
filiated companies, has sent the follow- 
ing letcer to a number of his former 
associates: “After nearly twenty-five 
veers with the A*tna Life and affiliated 
companies it was, | can assure you, with 
deep regret that I found it advisable to 
suddenly sever my connection with such 
a wonderful organization. I fully ap- 
preciate and realize that the many 
things accomplished could not have been 
done without the full cooperation, in- 
spiring help and friendship on the part 
of everyone connected with such  or- 
ganization. The whole purpose of this 
communication is to now express my 
deep thanks to all for the friendship 
and confidence which has existed be- 
tween those in all departments of the 
A‘tna Life and affiliated companies and 
myself, and I now want to give assur- 
ance that it will be my purpose to al- 
Ways merit this friendship and confi- 
dence in the future. In addition, at this 
time | would like to extend to everyone 
associated with the Aétna Life and af- 
fliated companies my very best wishes 
for all continued success and every- 
thing that is good in the days to come.” 


* * * 


H. T. Curry succeeds W. F. Curtis as 
superintendent of the bond department 


of the Aftna Casualty & Surety at 
Richmond. Mr. Curry was transferred 
from Harrisburg, Pa. 


W. J. MACARTHUR NOW COUNSEL 


Promoted in N. Y. Office of U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty; Has Practiced 
Law for 29 Years 
The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty has 
appointed William J. MacArthur as gen- 
eral counsel of its New York office, 
succeeding E. J. Donegan. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur has had twenty-nine years of 
experience in the practice of law, ten 
of which were spent in association with 
Martin T. Manton, present judge of the 

Circuit Court of Appeals. 

A graduate of Amherst College and 
the New York Law School, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur joined the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty in April, 1916, as a trial coun- 
sel and in a short time was promoted 
to assistant counsel. He is a member of 
the University Club and Delta Kappa 


Epsilon. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





To Form Tourist 
Floater Conference 


COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED 


Representatives of Leading Companies 
Say Something Must Be Done to Fix 
Rates and Practices 


Having found die experience on tour- 
ist baggage and personal effects floaters 
decidedly bad, representatives of 
insurance 


about 
New 
move to 
to that 
which was discontinued less than three 
years ago to deal with rates, 
practices in 


twenty-five offices) in 
York City launched a 


form another conference, 


have 


similar 


forms and 
connection with under 
It is said that there 


prospects of 


writing these lines. 
are excellent confer 
upon its feet 
because the leading companies are dete 
mined that the tourist floater 
should no 


this 


ence being placed firmly 


business, 


which is large, longer be 


conducted at a 
Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary of thie 
America lore Companies, was elected 
chairman of the meeting held last week. 
It was decided to appoint a committee 
of five to work out the whole proposi- 
tion, including a constitution and by 
lews for the organization, rates, rules 
and other requirements. Charles A. 
Hulme, marine secretary of the Home, 
was made chairman of this committee 
and other members of the committee in 
clude L. C. Lewis of the Insurance 
Company of North America; EK. Fiske 
of Chubb & Son; E. J. Perrin of the 
Automobile, and Thomas Jones of the 
Niagara. Another meeting will be called 
within the next couple of weeks when 
the committee will report its plans. 


First Conference in 1917 
In 1917 a 


loss. 


conference 


was formed to 
control rates and practices of tourist 
floater and personal effects insurance 
After a few years, however, the compe 


tition of non-conference 


companies, 
offering cut-rates 


, reduced the premium 
income of the conference members. 
This created a spirit of dissatisfaction 
all around, especially when coupled with 
a series of hotel losses during the sum- 
mer of 1923. At that time both the 
conference 


and non-conference com 
panies reached a new agreement to do 
away with demoralizing practices. This 
agreement fixed rates on Forms A and 


B. and likewise limited commissions to 
brokers and agents in the regular ter 
ritory and excepted cities. Nevertheless 
the conference failed to withstand out 


side competition and finally was dis- 
solved. 
Last year witnessed several rate 


reductions in the 
The Insurance 

America and 
rates on. the 
United States 
Automobile of 


tourist floater 
Company of North 
other companies reduced 
form covering in the 
and Europe. Then the 
Hartford made a caretul 
analysis of its experience. Its personal 
effects floater business had yielded vir 
tually no profit in 1924 and did not war 
rant either a rate reduction or an in- 
crease in commissions. The analysis, 
moreover, showed that the company had 
made a profit on business where the 
premium was $10 or more and had lost 
leavily on that on which the premium 
was less than $10. 


$10 Minimum Last Year 


field. 


On June 1, 1925, the Automobile issued 
a bulletin to New York brokers an- 
nouncing a $10 minimum = rate for 


amounts up to $500, and a rate of 144% 
for amounts from $1 000 to $2,000 and a 
rate of 1% for the excess over $2,000. 
lhe North America, America Fore com 


panies, Home, North British & Mercan- 
tile and other companies later adopted 


the $10 minimum. In July of last year 
It was stated that the 


adoption of the 


National Board Now 
in its New Home 


FLAG RAISING ON SATURDAY 


Everything About This Building Planned 
and Carried Out Along Latest 
Fire Resistive Lines 


The National Board is now in its new 


home at 85 John Street, a fourteen-story 


structure, and it is the last work in 
fire resistive construction. All the 
equipment having to do with fire pro- 
tection bears the label of the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 

tions of the National 
followed. 
tection of the 


brick 


All recommenda- 

Building Code 
This includes pro- 
exterior wall columns by 
with the additional protection 
throughout of tiled furring on the inside 


have been 


of all exterior walls. To prevent cor- 
rosion from moisture, supporting wail 
columns are plastered over with Port- 
land cement and mortar. Stone encase- 


ment of 
backed 
column 


steel girders and columns is 
with solid brickwork. Interior 
are protected with hollow clay 
tile, backed with conerete. Wired glass 
windows have metal frame and_ sash. 
Floor arches are reinforced throughout 
with cinder concrete. Stairways, floors, 
standpipes and hose, Edison current, 
elevators—all are constructed to meet 
every fire resistive contingency. 

The sprinkler system is the latest word 
in mechanical devices. The system 1s 
of the wet pipe type, the principal water 
supply being two 9,000-gallon pressure 
tanks placed in a roof-house enclosure. 
The tanks have a capacity of about 
12,000 gallons. The pump house is so 
lecated that it is always accessible from 
the outside and is thoroughly drained, 
heated and adequately lighted. There 
is a complete A. D. T. Central Station 
Supervisory Service. 

The National Board moved over night 
on Friday. On Saturday morning there 
was a flag raising ceremony. 


S10 minimum premium was a step in the 
right direction and would probably be 
followed by an attempt to organize an- 
other conference such as is now in the 
making. 

None of the companies iked the small 
$5 policies so far as could be learned. It 
is generally believed that they have been 
taken by persons who would have ta‘sen 
much larger amounts if they had even 
approximately covered the value of 
property subject to loss, but for $5 they 


“ot insurance which would indemnily 
them for the loss of a few personal 
effects, and this was all they thought 
they were lixely to lose under ordinary 
conditions. 

The result was that brokers would 
not waste their time to solicit business 


on which they got such small premiums, 
the expense of issuing the policies con- 
sumed most of the company’s net out of 
the premium, and there was litle left 
with which to pay losses. 
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Form New ‘Company | 
In Miami, Florida 
WILL BE CALLED THE ATLANTIC 


George C. Stembler, an Insurance Agent, 
Is President; Hunter Lyon, Manag- 


The season for the 


Your assured may come 
and will not be 
matters for his summer 
the rush of other business. 
and his mind is free. 

Come up and we will fish together and see him; 
or I'll see him for you if you so desire. 


J. “ADIRONDACK” 


89 Main Street 


C. 


SARANAC LAKE 


ging Underwriter; Capital 


Miami, 
more 
point 
to the 


which 


is backed by the 


business men of the state. 

Lyon will be managing underwriter. 
George C. Stembler, vice-president 
and general manager of the 


Insurance 


presidents of the concern will be S. M. 


Tatum, 
banker, 
officer ot 


The board of directors is composed of 
such men as George E. Merrick, 
veloper of Coral Gables; John B. 


banker 


and 
merchant; 

ment broker and president of the Stem- 
Guy Stoms, head 


Fla., 


prominence 


Agency, 
dent of the 


and I. 


two 


bler Insurance 


of two 


The ne 


w concern 


April 28. 
Insurance 


maintain 


new 


Miami 
dent of two large contri icting companies. 


contractor; R. R. 


John 


Agency; 
local lumber 


W. Ralston, 


$1,000,000 


from a business stand- 
April 23 when a charter was given 
\tlantic 


The 


home. offices 


leading capitalists and 


is the 


Miami, 


company. Two 


Miami real estate developer and 


EK. Schilling, 
banks and 


W. Claussen, 


companies 


will be 


Miami assumed 


Co., a concern 
that will have a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $1,000,000. 
will 


company, 


Hunter 


Stembler 


capitalist, 


cndine: 
invest- 


and 

realtor and business man. 
managed by 
Hunter Lyon, who for 15 years has been 











Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


CAPITAL . ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 2 
NET SURPLUS . : A 
TOTAL ASSETS ‘ . ‘ 








45 John Street, New York 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE 


OF NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


Statement December 31, 


1925 


- $1,000,000.00 

610,292.51 
“ 135,010.00 
-  1,251,747.80 
-  2,997,050.31 























TROUT ARE 


speckled beauties is here. 


up for the fishing season 
“too busy” to talk over insurance 
“Playhouse,” 


to liquidate 


AHN 
NO 





BITING! 


as he is in 
The desk is cleared 


AYRES 


NEW YORK 


underwriter and fiel : 
both in New York 


an insurance 
resentative 
llorida. 
Besides a board of directors the com- 
pany will have an advisory board com- 
pose d of several other outstanding finan- 
ciers of Miami. They are E. B. 
las, banker; W. L. “ay 
B. Reilly, banker; J. I 
estate developer ; 
Charles F. 


rep- 
and 


Doug- 
realtor; John 
Jefferies, real 
Ben Shepard, realtor ; 
saldwin, president of the 


Baldwin Mortgage Company; J. C. Me- 
Kay, of the McKay, Clark & McKay 
Insurance Agency; Joseph A. Reilly, 


lumberman and J. P. Simmons, attorney. 

Insurance for holders of bonds and 
mortgages, guaranteeing payment of 
principal and interest on their securi- 
ties at maturity will be one of the out- 
standing features of the new company, 
President Stembler pointed out. This, 
he claims, will be especially fruitfull in 
Miami because of the large number of 
substantial investment houses now 
operating in the state. 


JOINS RICHMOND OFFICE 
Walter M. Jones has accepted the 
vice-presidency of the D. R. Midyette 
Co., of Richmond, Southern managers 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life covering 
the District of Columbia, Virginia and 
the two for more than forty 
formerly 


Carolinas 


years. Mr. Jones was vice- 


president and general manager of the 
Richmond Stove Co., and more recently 
president and general manager of Arm- 


strong Stove & Manufacturing Co. of 
Baltimore. He is a son- . “.—- of D. R. 
Midyette, president of D. R. Midyette & 
Co. His plan is to get pie in the fieid 
and sell insurance until he learns all 
the ins and outs of that end of the busi- 


ness. When this experience is acquired, 
his idea is to assist Mr. Midyette in di- 
recting the agency forces. 


SENATOR HARRISON RESIGNS 

Senator J. Henry who has 
been a constructive force in New Jersey 
politics, has resigned due to ill health. 
into the limelight recently as 
the guiding hand in the 
of the 


surance in 


Harrison, 


He came 
reorganization 
Department of Banking and In- 
New Jersey. 
Olds & Stoller 
Francisco, 


The 
of San 


Inter-Exchange 
an automobile recip- 
which 


rocal, discontinued business sev- 


ago, has permission 
its own affairs. 


eral months asked 








saienns Astitinn 
Losses Are Heavy 


EXPERIENCE DATA LACKING 


Additional Landing Fields and Repair 
Shops Needed Before Aviation 


Insurance Can Prosper 


With distinct 


use of the 


prospects for greater 


airplane in the United States 


this year for commercial purposes, avia 
promises to become 
field for 


spring and 


tion insurance now 
profitable 
During this 


a more underwriters. 


coming sum- 


mer a number of large strongly financed 


privately owned aviation companies are 
under govern- 
and fre ight. 


a year it is expected that 


going to begin to operate 
ment contracts to carry mail 
Within 


hundred more 


several 


airplanes than are now in 


use will be flying in all sections of the 


country over definite routes and these 


planes will offer a better field for avia- 
tion coverage than has heretofore ex- 
isted in America. 


this deve 
to note the ex 


In connection with ‘lopment 


it is interesting perience 


on aviation insurance in other countries. 


The “Marine 


in a recent 


Underwriter,” of Berlin, 


issue gave facts and 
about the 
appear to be 
so far, but the 


do not cover the 


some 


comment German Aviation 


Poc yl. 
ally ‘heavy 


Losses exception- 
figures given 
experience of all im- 
portant flying concerns. Following is 
the description of what is happening in 
Europe: 

The following shows the 
of the total amount of 
premiums. The 1925 
visional. Amounts are 
at the rate of $1 to 


proportion 
losses to the 
figures are pro- 
in German marks 
Mark 4.20. Pre- 
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miums are gross less commissions and 
expenses. 


No. of Losses 

aircraft Losses Premiums Total 
Year ins’d. sustained Gross Amount 
WeS<cccos 206 6 220,000 318,000 
ee 38 21 202,000 96,000 
7. 106 58 152,000 214,000 


A true de duction of German business 
whole is not possible from these 
figures as two large concerns, the “Aero 
Lilpyd” and the “Junkers Concern” in 
sure outside the pool. Statistics of the 
English business are not available, but 
General Braucker, the Director of Civil 
Aviation in E ngland stated that landing 
accidents amounted to about 25% 
(against 53% in Germany), engine failure 


as a 


about 25% (24.3% in Germany) and 
weather conditions about 50%. Other 
perils such as fire, collision, error in 


judgment, etc., were too small to be con- 
sidered in comparison. 

Policy conditions tend to international 
uniformity, the policies of France, Italy 
and Germany agreeing on many points 
with the English form. The chief rea- 
sons why aircraft hull risks cannot as 
yet follow this developmet are: the tact 
that the question of the working safety 
of aircraft engines has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved; that the ground 
organizations of the civil aviation com- 
panies still leave much to be desired; 
that salvage, survey and repairs in cases 
of damage involve disproportionately 
high costs and difficulties; that the 
risks connected with the efficiency of 
the personnel, seeing the enormous de- 
mand on nerves, etc., made on the pilot, 
must naturally be put in at a very 
high figure; that adverse weather is an- 
other very serious enemy of aviation; 
that starting and Janding manoeuvres, 
especially in the case of forced landings 
are not yct executed with utmost care 
and reliability, ete. 

Working for Better Conditions 
Insurance carriers in Europe are 
tinually working for a_ betterment = of 
conditions, both on their own part and 
on the part of airplane companies. Nat- 
urally, many difficulties remain to be 
overcome such as adequate ground 


con 
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forces, repair and salvage forces, motor 
and design improvements,—recommen- 
dations for which are met with good- 
will but are handicapped because of the 
expense these changes involve. The 
cost of repairs is very high and almost 
impossible at any price in isolated por- 
tions of the country. Insurance can 
make a more rapid advance only when 
the facilities of landing fields and re- 
pair shops are scattered at frequent in- 
tervals along the main air routes. 

The necessity of a Register of Air- 
craft similar to Lloyds Register of 
Shipping is being felt, but at present 
the only one is in France where the law 
requires supervision and inspection, the 
“Bureau Veritas” publishing an “Air- 
crait Classification Register” the first 
having been issued in 1925. In Germany 
arrangements are being made with the 
“Germanische Lloyd’ to supply a similar 
book. 

It is to be regretted that statistics of 
results in other countries are not avail- 
able, but with the development of the 
various organizations these should come 
before long and with the increase of 
accurate figures, aviation insurance will 
become a regular line. 


TO REPORT BUSINESS DIRECT 


Agents of the State of Pennsylvania 
in Virginia are being notified that the 
company has withdrawn from the general 


agency of Clarence L. Stockdell at 
Roanoke and that hereafter they will 
report direct to the home office. 


N. Y. LOSSES UP 16% 


Fire losses in New York City con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. The Commit- 
tee on Losses and Adjustments of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
last week reported that for the first 
quarter of 1926 there had been an in- 
crease of 16% in fire losses over 1925, 
and last year’s figures represented an 
increase of 35% over 1924. There was 
no proportionate increase in premium 
income. For the first three months of 
1926 incurred losses were $7,735,000; for 
1925 they were $6,645,000. 


DRIVE TO CLEAN UP CITIES 


With a view of placing fire insurance 
underwriting on a more _ substantial 
basis and reducing fire loss in Oklahoma, 
the field men of Oklahoma have in- 
stituted a drive to concentrate on towns 
and cities which have an abnormally 
heavy loss ratio. 





NEW RATES IN SYRACUSE 


Lawrence Daw, manager of the Syra- 
cuse Division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, has 
notified local agents in Syracuse that 
the first of the new rates for the busi- 
ness district of that city will become 
effective May Other rates will be 
released weekly thereafter by blocks 
until the entire business section has been 
rerated. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. amt West. Mgr. 


A. H. er, S 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 


$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretar> 


Girard F.sM. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 


é .$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 

















Neal Sassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 


Assets .$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 


eee eens 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 


Assets ....... 


. $5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Louisville Board 
May Broaden Rules 


MEETING IS HELD THIS WEEK 





Would Lift Ban on Real Estate Connec- 
tions; Bank Agency Rule Re- 
mains Unchanged 


It has been known for several weeks 
that the Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, one of the oldest in the country, 
was contemplating some wide changes 
in present by-laws, to meet new condi- 
One or more plans were promul- 
gated, and finally a committee named, 
which after considerable work, submit- 
ted a lengthy report that has been placed 
before members in a bulletin, and which 
action was expected at a meeting on 
April 28. This committee is composed of 
Adolph Reutlinger, as chairman; John 
S. Long, Frank B. Carpenter, A. G. Chap- 
man and Richard R. Williams, all able 
insurance men, who have had long years 
of experience. 

One of the 
for individual instead of 
membership by firms, the initiation fee 
remaining at $500, while it is also propos- 
ed to change the rulings so that member- 
ship will be extended to include “fire in- 
surance agents and/or real estate agents 
in good standing. Corporations shall not 
be eligible to membership except where 
the officers, and,or stockholders are 
actively engaged in the fire insurance, 
and/or real estate business.” Each stock- 
holder of such a corporation would have 
to hold an individual membership cer- 
tificate. 

It is further planned to change the so- 
licitor rule, so that a solicitor engaged 
with a real estate office would also be 
eligible to qualify as a solicitor for any 
member of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters, provision being made, 
however, that a solicitor has to quality 
through one agency only; furthermore, 
that all members of a real estate firm 
must qualify with the same fire insurance 
agency. 

Stand Pat on Bank Agencies 

Another question coming up was that 
of extending the rules to include such 
persons as are engaged in the banking 
business as well as in the real estate 
business, but while this matter was con- 
sidered, agreement was unanimous that 
so long as the National Association of 
Insurance Agents maintained its posi- 
tion against the further extension of 
banks as insurance agents that the Louis- 
ville Board would not recognize as a 
member or as a solicitor anyone who is 
engage d in the banking business or who 
is in a position to use the coercive power 


of loans to force insurance to their offi- 
cers. 





tions. 


amendments will provide 
memberships, 


Another change would enable mem- 
bers of the Louisville Board to also en- 
gage in the real estate business, where- 


as the present board rules hold that a 
member must give his entire business 
attention to insurance. 

Although it is admitted that it will 
be difficult to draw the line between real 
estate agents that finance home building, 
and regular banking institutions, at the 
Same time it is believed that with per- 
fect harmony of members and a spirit 
of co- operation, such close decisions can 
be arranged in the spirit fhat has always 
existed in the organization. 





The Nerth River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—-NEW YORK CITY 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffale, 


United States Fire Insurance Ce. eof 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


Company of 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








Another matter that has come up is in 
connection with the Liberty Insurance 
Bank operating through the Liberty In- 
surance Co., under an old board rule. 
The subject. was discussed from various 
angles, but for the time being, at least, 
the committee would not feel justified 
in tackling this problem. However, some 
members feel that sooner or later the 
board will be forced to choose between 
recognizing other banking institutions 
or else prohibit the Liberty Insurance 
sank from using the power of its loans 
in influencing business to its insurance 
company. 


Status of Liberty Agency 


The Liberty Insurance Co. in all prob- 
ability would object to any rule restrict- 
ing the use of the bank in directing busi- 
ness to the insurance company, which 
may result in the board being forced to 
operate without the co-operation of the 
Liberty Insurance Co. This would in- 
volve a large undertaking, as the Lib- 
erty Insurance Co. represents a number 
of large companies as Louisville agents. 
Such action as expelling the Liberty In- 
surance Bank would probably result in 
more companies becoming non-board 
operators in Louisville. 

Today the only companies operating in 
an outright bank agency are the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Globe & Rutgers, Na- 
tional Union and Northwestern National, 
There are a few other companies operat- 


ing in non-board agencies, but local 
agents feel that it is significant that 
where agencies have been irregular, or 


gone non-board, the various 
companies took up their supplies, pre- 
ferring to stay in board agencies, show- 
ing very clearly that the union companies 
have shown a full spirit of co-operating 
with the Louisville board. On the other 
hand the non-board agencies and bank 


Union- 


Oil Fire Reports 
Cite Many Hazards 


INCREASE LOOKED FOR 


Out Current 
Inadequacies in Underwriting 
This Form of Insurance 


RATE 


California Loss Points 


Reports on the San Luis Obispo fire 
destroying the tank farms on the Union 


Oil ¢ ompany have been made by en- 
gineers of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. They say that 


aftermath of the 
production of crude oil, requiring the 
handling of excess quantities in con- 
tainers as this oil could not be stored 
in the limited amount of steel tankage. 
Therefore there was recourse to the 
reservoirs. 

This was 


the fire is an over- 


undesirable, according to 
the report, because of losses by evap- 
oration, Various means have’ been 
tried to stop the loss of oil by evapora- 
tion and the claim is made that the 
absorption vacuum on the Union Oil 


age icies are representing Bureau com- 
pan es exclusively. 

‘The feeling prevails in the Louisville 
Board that through the proposed change, 
and broadening the rules, the loyal com- 
panies, which have stuck with the board, 
will be able to secure an increased vol- 
ume of business, even though the agents 
commission account may be reduced by 
payment of commissions to brokers. It 
is felt that the prominent companies will 
continue to support the board, which 
will ultimately win out in its effort to 
maintain good practices, in a state that 
now has no regulatory laws governing 
local insurance agents. 





City preferred. Five 


excellent. 





ADJUSTER 


Desires position with Bureau or Company. 
years’ 


Box 1031 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York City 


New York 


experience. References 








property tended to increase the propor- 
tion of air under the roofs and intensi- 
fied the explosions. 

“Lightning in California is a fact, even 
in Southern California. The last fire 
was not the only case,” says the report, 
“as a man was killed on a farm a few 
days before. We have P cog reports of 
lightning effects around San Luis Obispo 
and Coalinga from time to time, but the 
Kern River field had at the same time 
claimed immunity, along with Southern 

California, until sharply shown other- 
wise a few years ago. On the whole, 
however, any fairminded investigator 


would hardly claim that the past ten 
months’ experience is likely to be the 
average henceforth. This last storm 


is certainly a very ‘unusual’ occurrence 
in striking two separate tank farms a 
day apart, and in striking in the South 
particularly. 

Further Rate Increases 

“We will be urged to raise rates in- 
ordinately, if indeed the companies do 
not actually decide to drop the class 
entirely. Such a revulsion is natural 
but is not putting faith in a true law 
of averages. With a raise in rates in 
addition to the recent increase the busi- 
ness ought to average as satisfactory. 
The oil companies certainly have had 
a demonstration of the value to them 
of being insured. 

“These reservoir fires have not af- 
fected the underwriters’ experience with 
other departments of the oil industry, 
except as to exposures. It is a prob- 
lem whether steel-tank rates should be 
raised, as they have given a good rec- 
“ord even in the Midwest, where light- 
ning is ever present. Numerous tanks 
around the reservoirs were not ignited 
by lightning. 

“Blanket insurance with anything 
short of 100 per cent clause on con- 
tainers too large to be protected by 
foam is sure to be total to the under- 
writers. The new rule changing the 
requirement from 90 per cent to 100 
per cent coinsurance had not yet gone 
into effect on the bulk of this line. 

“Estimation of amount of property 
‘subject to one fire’ was far from ac- 
curate and will continue to be a difh- 
cule matter where oil is concerned. The 
exposure conditions at both the Union 
Oil fires were estimated very inade- 
quately; but the most interesting thing 
at both locations appears to be the sim- 
ultaneous ignition of more than one re- 
servoir. At San Luis it was not the 
ignition of one setting two others afire; 
there must have been three separate 
sparks, one at each reservoir. How 
many risks could be so attacked at 
the same instant, or at what distance 
apart, is impossible for the most skil- 
ful line placer to predict. At the Stew- 
art Station fire, two risks were ignited 
at the same instant. A few years ago 
four tanks at Avila, Calif., went off to- 
wether, and at Caspar, Wyoming, seven 
well-separated tanks were ignited. It 
would seem hopeless to try to prevent 
this effect, unless by very wide spacing 
and lightning protection.” 


HONOR E. G. SIGISON 
Members of the Buffalo Association 
of Fire Underwriters presented to E. G 
Sigison, manager of the association, with 
$100 on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the association. 
resident Roy P. Brockett made the 
presentation. 
G. H. KEHR RESIGNS 
Kehr, for over two years a di- 
rector and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Liberty, has resigned. His father, 
Gustav Kehr, for many years associated 
with the company, is president of the 
organization. 


G. H. 
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CORPORATION 


OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


Upon every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 
history covering more than two centuries has been 


stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON AS- 


SURANCE are so closely identified as practically to be 
synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President 


J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary 


Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Urges Builders to 
Help Cut Fire Rates 


LET UNDERWRITERS SEE PLANS 





C. H. Biddle, in Story in Wilkes-Barre 
Paper, Says Insurance Costs Are 
In Architects’ Hands 
An appeal to architects, builders and 
contractors to cooperate with fire insur- 
ance men to reduce losses and cheapen 
insurance rates by incorporating in 
building plans the best fire protective 
features was made recently by Biddle & 
Eno, local agents of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in an open letter published in the 
“Wilkes-Barre Record.” Charles H. 
3iddle, a member of the agency, and 
former president of the Pennsylvania 
Assciation of Insurance Agents, wrote 
the letter saying that fire insurance ser- 
vice to the public could not be complete 
without close cooperation between the 

building interests and insurance. 

Commenting upon how this coopera- 
tion can be helpful to all concerned Mr. 
Biddle wrote in part as follows: 

“When the plans for a building are 
drawn, particularly mercantile and 
manufacturing construction, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to consult direct with 
the office or the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, or with a responsible agent who 
has made a study of his business and 
knows whereof he speaks. Every build- 
ing in the above class is rated for in- 
surance by the application of a scien- 
tifically constructed schedule through 
which a multiplicity of elements enter 
into the final rate obtained upon the 
risk. A portion of these elements are 
straight charges for construction, type 
of building, exposure to the same, and 
intended occupancy. 

“The other portion of the figures in 
the schedule are penalties, and it should 
be the earnest intention of us all to 
avoid Moses penalties wherever possible, 
thus to make the building a better fire 
risk and by so doing reduce the rate 
which the owner will be called upon to 
pay for insurance protection over a long 
period of years. It is an undeniable 
fact that no matter where or how the 
insurance is placed the base upon 
which the premium is established is the 
rate resulting from schedule applica- 
tion and always enters into the cost of 
protection. 

Act While Constructing Building 

“Therefore would it not be better to 
eliminate from the building, when it is 
under construction, features that have 
been found dangerous, undesirable, and 
an actual menace to life and property? 
It has been the purpose of National 
soard of Fire Underwriters, assisted by 
the Underwriter’s Laboratories and the 


experience of a century of fire under- 
writing, to remove these objectionable 
hazards and to offer legitimate substi- 


tutes in their place. It is easy to find 
out the simple requirements which will 
better the risk and greatly reduce the 
rate for the building owner, and hence 
we urge you to communicate with some 





LIMIT ON POLICY CREDITS 


The Mississippi Insurance Commis- 
sion which has jurisdiction over insur- 


ance underwriting practices in that 
State, has passed a ruling to the effect 
that it would be rebating to extend 


credits on fire insurance policies beyond 


a period to be determined by the com- 
mission. It would thereby make it 
illegal for an agent to extend such 


credits and make him subject to a fine 
if found guilty of doing so. 





INSURANCE LICENSE RENEWED 


The license of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, to do business in 
New York, has been renewed, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Instr- 


ance Commissioner James A. Beha. 
The first payment of the company’s 
$12,000,000 recapitalization —_ recently 


voted has been paid in and amounts to 
$6,000,000. The remaining amount of 
36,000,000 will be paid in quarterly 
Payments of $1,500,000. 


reliable source of insurance informa- 
tion which will result in better service to 
the public. 

“Just an example: One of the larg- 
est garages in this vicinity, erected but 
a few years ago, involving large amounts 


of insurance, will for all time cost its 
owners at least $1 premium per thou- 
sand of insurance upon building and 


contents more than it would have cost 
had the architect listencd to the earnest 
suggestions of an insurance agent. 
Think what this means if a $100,000 
coverage is placed! One thousand dol- 
lars a year more than the building 
owner should be paying. If the build- 
ing lasts fifty years and is occupied ail 
during that period as a garage, the neg- 
lect of the architect to take advantage 
of the insurance agent’s suggestions will 
have cost the owner at least one-half as 
much as the property is worth. 

“The schedule applied to garages is 
perfectly fair in every respect and can- 
not be blamed for the foregoing condi- 
tion. This is immediately understood 
when you realize that the garage across 
the street from the one above mentioned 
kas incorporated in its construction the 
features required to make it a_ better 
risk and it is only fair that it receive the 
benefit of the care and attention given 
it during construction, and of the slight 
additional cost involved.” 


Culver and Russell 


Back from Near East 


COVERED LOTS OF TERRITORY 


Saw Algiers, Tents, Portugal, Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece, and Holy Land; 
In Paris on Way Back 


Bernard M. Culver, vice-president of 
the Niagara Fire, and Joseph N. 
sell of Russell & Ziegler, 
York City, have 
to the Near 
visited three 
these 


Rus- 
agents in New 
returned from a trip 
East which they 
continents since left 
February 2. 

In Spain they went to Seville, 
and did not 


Hammond, 


during 
they 
shores on 
Cadiz 
Am- 
long a 


Algeciras. They 


Ogden H. 


see 
bassador 


personal friend of Mr. Culver, as he 
had not yet reached Spain when they 
were there. They stopped for a while 


in Lisbon, Portugal, and said that trip 


taken by so few tourists was worthwhile. 


In North Africa they visited Algiers, 
Tunis, Alexandria and Cairo, even going 
down to see the toimb of King “Tut.” 


They were not disappointed in the tomb. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1882 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE 
|} HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President | 
G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
H.'T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK ' 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 
Motropolitan Distriet 
81 JOHN STREET 








NEW YORK 











l'rom Naples they went to Athens and 
then to Constantinople. Their next 
stops were at Haifa and Jerusalem. 

Returning by the Mediterranean, 


they visited the Rivera, going to Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Cape Martin and then to 
Paris. They made the entire water trip 
by the S. S. “Rotterdam.” 











““AMEPICA FORE" 


Moving Day— 


Moving day for thousands 


Many do not know that Trip Transit Insurance, secured 
at small cost, will guard them against loss due to damage 
or destruction of their property caused by fire, collision, 
upset or derailment while being transported to their new 
The agent who tells them will not only get this 
business but will pave the way towards securing other 
rages. 

May also ushers in the vacation season. 
should have the protection provided by a Personal Effects 
Ask our special agent to assist you with any 
details in connection with Inland Marine lines, 
direct to the Inland Marine Department at the Home 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of tre BoaRO 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenrt. 
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No One Knows—But Strike It Will, Many Times! 
Windstorm Insurance is the Only Protection 


Thousands of Agents in all 


parts of the country (for windstorm damage strikes every- 
where) 


are protecting the property of their neighbors by means of windstorm insurance in 


(OMMERCE. 
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Salvage Percentages 
On Common Losses 


FLOUR, WOOL, FURS AND OTHERS 





Norwich Union Fire Superintendent De- 
scribes Combustibility of Most 
Typical Articles 





Speaking before the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Northampton, England recently, 
W. A. Thomson, home fire superintend- 
ent of the Norwich Union Fire, gave 
some valuable estimates on the percent- 
ages of salvage that might normally be 
hoped for on a list of typical stocks. 
There is a certain relativity between the 
combustible nature of an article and the 
salvage to be expected, and while this 
is not at all constant, still it serves as 
some value to agents and adjusters. Cit- 


ing several of the most common stocks 


Mr. Thomas said: 
Flour.—Flour, which is slow burning, 


is not usually so seriously affected by 
fire as grain, also slow burning. The 
reason is that in the case of flour the 
water used in extinguishing the fire coag- 
ulates and cakes a few inches of the flour 
on the surface of each sack, leaving the 
centre of the sack, whilst perhaps not 
unaffected by the fire, at least unde- 
stroyed. If the salvage is handled prompt- 
ly, before the smoke taint gets through 
the sacks, a good return can be got. As 
much as a 70 per cent. salvage has been 
obtained in such cases by prompt atten- 
tion, but normally a salvage of from 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent. may be expected 
from bulk storage of flour. 

Baled Goods.—Compressed bales of 
goods of all kinds are invariably less af- 
fected by fire than loose raw material 
or loosely packed material, of the same 
kind; for the obvious reason that whilst 
the outside of the bales becomes charred 
and burned the centres are often unaf- 
fected by fire. 

Foodstuffs.—Foodstuffs suffer severely 
as a rule because they are exposed to 
smoke and water taint. Bacon, meat, 
solid fats, butter and cheese may give 
little or no salvage and would not realize 
at the very best more than 25 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. salvage, even if not actual- 
ly attacked by flame if the fire had been 
bad, or if there had been much smoke. 
In this connection greasy smoke is the 
worst. 

Tea and Tobacco.—Tea and tobacco 
give very poor salvage since even the 
slightest taint of smoke ruins them. 

Grain—Grain in bulk may give from 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent. salvage. Malt 
varies from nil to 25 per cent. 

It must be kept in mind that grain, 
hops and certain vegetable fibres—par- 
ticularly jute—swell with the application 
of water and may burst the walls of the 
building in which they are stored. 

Wool.—Whilst wool in fleece does not 
burn readily unless it is greasy and the 
fire gets a good hold of it, it suffers 
badly from heat which takes ‘the oil and 
tensile strength from it. In bulk a 50 
per cent. salvage might be obtained, but 
in smaller quantities not more than 25 
per cent. could be looked for. In a re- 
cent fire small parcels of wool in a wood- 
en shed did not yield 10 per cent. of their 
sound value. Wool in bale gives no more 
than from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 


Cotton.—Cotton in bale gives a varying 
but good salvage, dependent very large- 
ly upon the quality of the cotton itself, 
but also to some extent upon the state of 
the cotton market at the time the fire 
happens. 

Flax, etc—No salvage is to be expect- 
ed from hay or straw, but flax and hemp 
may give from 20 per cent. to 30 per 
cent., and jute from 45 per cent. to as 
much as 75 per cent. salvage. 

Piece Goods.—The salvage from silks, 
wools, linens and cotton goods. woven 
or knitted, depends mainly on quality. 
The best qualities generally show a good 
salvage, unless they are of very dainty 
colorur and light texture. Pure silk will 
stand a good deal of heat and water, un- 
less it be loaded with shellac or gum, 
when it falls to pieces if it has been hot 
or wet. Artificial silk used to be turned 
into something like mud by heat or water 
but improved methods of manufacture 
have rendered it more durable. Linens 
are generally so thin that they suffer 
disintegration by heat. 

Furs and Skins—The damage to furs 
and skins is usually considerable, even 
when they have only been subjected to 
heat or smoke. Patent leather is very 
easily damaged by heat, and water has 
a bad effect on the natural grease in a 
skin, especially if it has been dyed or 

faced. This applies to articles made of 
such skins—boots, shoes or gloves—with 
the added risk of cotton stitching becom- 
ing rotted by heat or water. There might 
easily be a 50 per cent. damage to the 
bulk of lighter kinds of these articles 
from a comparatively small fire in a part 
of them. Quality tells here as elsewhere. 
Good sole leather may realize 60 per 
cent. of its sound value, unless it has 
actually been attacked by flames. Cheap 
boots or gloves and inferior fancy 
leather may not be worth 10 per cent. as 
salvage. 

Paper.—Paper in reel or stack does not 
burn readily, but it scorches at the edges 
and the same applies to printed sheets 
or unbound books; 10 per cent. to_25 
per cent. salvage might be obtained. The 
difficulty is that newspaper has to fit a 
press and other paper is sold at a regu- 
lation size. Cutting off the burnt edges 
is an expense and there is a considerable 
waste in getting to a size. Printed sheets 
are generally trimmed during binding and 
they often form quite a good salvage, 
but in either case heat may render paper, 
especially if it is largely made of wood- 
pulp, brittle and useless for later use. 
Bound books do not stand so well; the 
covers are to a large extent stiffened 
and held together with glue, which soft- 
ens if hot water be applied and lets the 
books fall to pieces. 

Metals.—Metals vary over a wide range 
in their power of withstanding fire or 
heat. Steel is distempered; zinc actually 
burns at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture; gold hardly melts at a comparative- 

ly high one. 





NEW AGENCY BULLETIN 


A new agency bulletin, “The Lever,” 
made its first appearance in February 
and is published weekly by I. H. Offner, 
general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Milwaukee. In the lat- 
est issue there appears a most interest- 
ing subject entitled, “Government War 
Insurance.” It is an argument for re- 
instatement of War Risk policies which 
have lapsed. 
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Fifty-five Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1926 


OSCAR W. SMITH RETIRES 





Vice-President of Appleton & Cox Was 
Thirty-Five Years With Marine 
Organization 
Oscar W. Smith, vice-president and 
director of Appleton & Cox, Inc., promi- 
nent marine underwriters, and also vice- 
president of the United States Mer- 
chants & Shippers, is retiring today after 
having been with the organization for 
thirty-five years. He is planning to 
devote his time to his other interests, 
and takes with him the best wishes of 
all those who remain in Appleton & Cox 
and likewise of his wide circle of friends 

in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Smith started as an employe of 


Higgins & Cox, which later became 
Appleton & Cox, a partnership. The 
agency was incorporated in 1920 at 


which time Mr. Smith became a vice- 
president and director. He specialized 
in cotton insurance underwriting, and 
for several years was attached to the 
Appleton & Cox office in Texas. He 
made one or more trips to Mexico. For 
a number of years now he has been 
attached to the New York office. 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHANGES 
The local agency of James J. Izard 
of Roanoke, Va., has merged with 
Charles Lunsford and Sons of that city. 
The agencies of Samuel Lyons, Jr., 
and of Nash & Berkley, both of Norfolk, 


have merged under the name of the 
Security Insurance Agency, Inc. Mr. 
Lyons was sole agent for the Atlas. 
Companies in the other agency were 
American Eagle, Hartford, St. Paul, 
Central of Baltimore, and the New 


Jersey. 

Recent local agency appointments by 
the Mercury of St. Paul in Virginia are: 
Garland, Martin and Blanton, Farmville ; 
Cosby Insurance and Real Estate Com- 


pany, Lynchburg; George W. Phillips 
and Company, Norfolk; Barnett Bro- 
thers, Norfolk; George W. Harrison, 


Petersburg; J. V. Palmer, Waynesboro. 
Rernard P. Carter, Virginia state agent 
for the St. Paul and Mercury in Vir- 
ginia, visited the home offices of these 
companies this week. 


MADE MANAGER OF VICTORY 


Cecil F. Barley, who has been secre- 
tary of the Victory of London, has been 
promoted to manager. The Victory is 
largely a reinsurance company. 
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Stat & J y 1, 1925 
CAPITAL, PAID FN  ccccccccccccccccccccec: cccccccccesccccccesoess $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES .........0.:cccceeeeeeeeeee 21,371,802.69 
POMET GUTTPE IS occ cvcccccccccecccccscescccctecescoccccesscccececes 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND. ..........cceseecceeereeeeneees 700,000.00 
MII as ckndd ca ndccedacénbnscausdendskseacdscdecnsdsedcncaucqnenans 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERSG.................++++ 14,672,349.08 
H. A. Smith, President T. Maxwell, Secretary k M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President & B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F 
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Elijah R. Kennedy, 
of Brooklyn, Dies 


WAS FATHER OF S. R. KENNEDY 


Founded Weed & Kennedy and Was 
President of N. Y. Board; Civic 
Leader and Author 


Elijah Robinson Kennedy, former Park 
Commussioner in Brooklyn, founder of 
the insurance firm of Weed & Kennedy, 
and at one time president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, died 
Monday at his home in Brooklyn in his 
eighty-second = year. He had been in 
poor health since 1922, when his hip was 
fractured in a subway accident Mr 
Kennedy was the father of Sidney RK 
Kennedy, president of the Buffalo In 
urance Company 

kK. R. Kennedy born in Hartford, 
Conn., and educated in the public schools 
of Milwaukee, Wis. He lived for several 


vears in California and then came Fast 
to live in Brooklyn. After organizing 
the insurance tg of Weed & Kennedy 
he took an active part in fire insurance 


organization aki In addition to being 
president of the New York Board he 
served as chairman of the board’s com 
mittee which drew-up the standard fire 
insurance policy for New York State. 

Civic matters interested Mr. Kennedy 
aimost as much as insurance. He was 
Park Commissioner for two terms when 
the late Seth Low was mayor of Brook 
lyn and was president of the commis 
sion charged with acquiring and plan 
ning the Shore Drive in the Bay Ridge 
section. To his efforts is due much of 
ihe development of Bay Ridge. 

Literature was another hobby of M1 
Kennedy and in 1912 he pub oe a 
book entitled “The Contest for Califor 
nia in 1861,” based upon his impressions 
of the good work done there by Edward 
D. Baker, who was sent by President 
Lincoln in 1861 to save the Pacific Coast 
to the Union, Another historical work, 
“The Real Daniel Webster,” was pub 
lished in 1922. 

Mr. Kennedy was a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and al member of several historical bo 
cieties. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Mrs. F. W. Tully of Boston, 
and two sons, Sidney R. and Leonard 
Kennedy. 


Editorial Comment by “Brooklyn Eagle” 


The Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” on Tues 
day published a fitting editorial describ 
ing the good work Mr. Kennedy had 
done and extolling him as one of the 
leading citizens of Brooklyn. Speaking 
of his death the “Daily Eagle says in 
part: 

“Brooklyn loses a citizen of the high 
est public spirit in the death of Elijah 
Robinson Kennedy. The old city owed 
much to him. A resident of the Hill 
before he went to Prospect Park West, 
one of the founders of the Lincoln Ciub, 
he delighted in city planning for the 
whole municipality. As Park Com 
missioner when Seth Low was mayor 
of Brooklyn he laid out and pushed 
through the Shore Road improvement, 
and in a peculiar sense may be called 
the father of the present marvelous de 
velopment of the lower Bay Ridge sec 
tion. There were no scandals in the de 
partment under him. He was a shrewd 
business man always. lire insurance 
was his field and he had been president 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters and 
a member of the committee which drew 











up the 
in New York City. 
Was con amore, 


standard fire policy now in use 


His public service 
salary and prestige be- 
ing minor matters. 

“Born in Hartford eighty-two years 
avo, of straight New England stock, 
Mr. Kennedy, though not a ‘lorty 
niner, had spent several years as a 
young man in California, and his in 
terest in the work done by Lincoln’s 
Commissioner, Edward D. Baker, to 
save the Pacific Coast to the Union led 
to the writing of the book, “The Contest 
for California in 1861,” which included 
one of the most graphic descriptions 
ever written of the zold stampede and 
the forces that had made the State what 
it was. As late as 1923 he published 
‘The Real Daniel Webster. He was in 
clined to idealize the ‘Godlike Daniel.’ 
Hle rejected with contempt the idea 
that Webster was an intemperate man 
and with indignation allusion to the 
hadwious speech, ‘No peopl 
ever lout their liberties who had a watet 
fall one hundred and twenty feet higi,’ 
as an intoxicated man’s utterance. He 
was sure it was only the effervescence 
of humor.” 


Rochester 


REINSURES WITH U. S. FIRE 
Obio Farmers Concludes Program of 
Cutting Down Lines in Certain 


Middle-Western States 


In discussing the reinsurance deal 
with the United States lire relative to 
taking over some agencies of the Ohio 
Farmers, President Hawley of the Ohio 
Farmers said to THe Eastern Under 
WRITER this week: 

“The Obie Farmers Insurance Com 
pany announces a reinsurance deal with 
the United States Fire whereby the lat 
ter is talking over several agencies in 
Ohio and the few remaining Ohio Farm- 
ers’ agencies in Towa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. This small transaction is sig- 
nificant only because it coneludes a 
program of withdrawal from territory 
which has proven unprofitable to the 
company but it does not conflict with 
the expansion of the Ohio Farmers in 
Northern and Central Ohio, Indiana and 
in the geneal agencies of the company 
in the East and on the Pacifie Coast.” 


BEHA AGAINST SPECIAL RATES 

Superintendent of Insurance Beha 
ruled this week that rating organiza 
tions in New York State cannot formu 
late or approve special rates for indivi 
dual risks above the manual and_ the 
rating plans filed with the Insurance 
Department. The question arose over 
a compensation risk where the experi 
ence was such that the company wanted 
a higher rate than the rating formula 
would produce. 


NEW CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


\ new fire company, called the Acme 
ire Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
Cal. is being formed. The authorized 
capital is $2,500,000) of which $1,000,000 
has been subscribed. The incorpora 
tors include hs co V. Youngworth, Egbert 
Van Alen, Wessling, W. H. Cline, 
It, A. B; ae and others. 


OHIO AGENTS’ MEETING 


The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its 1926 convention at 
Canton on June 16 and 17. Insurance 
Commissioner Harry L. Conn will be 
one of the principal speakers. 
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“A RECORD OF HONORABLE CONDUCT OF 
AN HONORABLE BUSINESS” 
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Firemen’s May Raise 
Capital to $10,000,000 


VOTE ON PROPOSALS MAY 28 


Paid-up Capital 
Bassett Says New Stock Will Not 
Be Issued Now 


A meeting of stockholders of the Fire- 
Newark has been called for 
May 28 to authorize the deccnees to in 
capital from $5,000,000 to 


men’s of 


crease the 
$10,000,000. 
holders President Neal Bassett said that 
the directors do not recommend increas- 
ing the paid-up 
felt it wise 
providing 
take car¢ 


000, but 


ceed that 
came $2,500,000. 
stock dividend was declared raising the 


April 30, 1926 








to follow the precedent of 
such authorization as would 
of the further needs. 

In 1916 the Firemen’s authorized capi 
tal was raised from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
paid-up capital did not ex- 
figure until 1922 when it be- 
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paid-up capital to $3,000,000, Last year “The board does not now recommend 
the paid-up capital was raised to $5,000,- nor has it now in mind increasing the 


000. Funds gained by the various in- 
in capital were 
ployed in the 
other fire 


creases 


leaders 


Bassett 


op 
Because 


increased 
following 


rectors 
capital 
thereby 


tal of the 


pre mium 


companies so that today the 
l‘iremen’s fleet has become one of the take care of future 
the country. 


Letter to Stockholders’ 


In his letter to stockholders President 
says in part: 

of the needs of the com 
pany resulting from its prosperously 
and increasing business and 
action of the 
July 18, 1925, the 


paid-up capital of the company. It feels, 
however, that it is wise to follow the 
precedent heretofore established of pro- 
viding such an authorized capital as will 
needs—hence the 
resolution which you will vote upon at 
the meeting of May 28.” 


profitably em- 
acquisition of control of 


MARINE BROKERS MOVE 


Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., insurance 
brokers and average adjusters have 
moved their New York City offices from 
63 Beaver Street to 25 South William 
Street. 


board of di 
paid-up 


increased to $5,000,000, 


causing the issue of all of the ar a So 
remaining authorized capital. 

‘At the end of 1925 the paid-up capi- 
Firemen’s was $5,000,000, 1ts 
net surplus $6,330,428 and the combined 
income of itself and its affili- 
ated companies was $22,498,415. 


BROOKLYN AGENTS MOVE 


Andrews & Evans, Brooklyn local 
agents for several fire companies, have 
moved their offices to 149° Pierremont 
Strect. 
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Fire-Marine Brokers 
Choose Delegates 


TWO CONVENTIONS IN MAY 
R;. C. Settens, Poecinnt Owens and 
Secretary Harris to Represent Ass’n; 


Seek New Members 


The Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association of New York City, is send- 
ing Robert C. Rathbone as its repres- 
entative to the annual convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C., May 10-13. Presi- 
dent W. Douglas Owens, who was elected 
president of the association last week, 





W. DOUGL. 


AS OWENS 


and Secretary Harris will represent the 
association at the annual convention ot 
the Insurance Federation of New York 
State at Rochester, May 14 and 15. 

This association is now conducting a 
campaign for new members and in con 
nection with this drive President Owens 
said in a statement: 

“Our Association is extending its usual 
annual invitation to all insurance brok- 
ers in New York City to the end that 
our membership, now consisting of about 
four hundred members, may be strength- 
ened. We include on our roster the most 
representative insurance brokerage firms 
in New York, both large and small, and 
desire to enlist the support of all firms 
and individuals who desire to assist in 
constructive work.” 


Organized in 1898 


The ge yo was organized on 
March 3, 1898 and articles of the Asso- 
ciation were signed by twenty-three char- 
ter members and eleven of the original 
twenty™three firms are still members. 
The organization was incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York on 
March 9, 1912, under the name of the 


Fire Brokers Association of the City of 
New York, (Inc.) and on April 24, 1918 
changed the corporate name to the pres- 


ent title, Fire, Marine & Liability Brok- 
ers Association of the City of New York, 
(Ine.) 

Headquarters are maintained at 80 
Maiden Lane, in charge of a salaried sec- 
retary, and here records and data of 
value to brokers are kept; it acts as a 
clearing house for general information. 
Uniform and reasonable practices have 
been secured from rating associations 
of all kinds, by virtue of the association 
representing not only the brokers, but 
the insuring public. 

The association is constantly in touch 
with impending legislation at Albany and 
the secretary attends all hearings before 
the Insurance Committee of either house, 
and, whenever necessary on important 
bills, is accompanied by a committee. 
The association does not engage in poli- 
tics but concentrates its efforts upon the 


advancement and protection of the busi- 
ness. 

The Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers 
Association has originated various forms 
of legislation in the past to protect the 
aeadeanin brokerage business and these 
bills were passed and are now on the 
statute books. In certain cases it acted 
jointly in these matters with the agents 
association of this State. 

The association has called upon the 
Superintendent of Insurance each year 
and urged the passage of a law pro- 
viding for a written examination of brok- 
ers and as a result of the efforts the 
brokers license law was amended by 
adding a new sub-division which reads: 
“The Superintendent of Insurance may, 
whenever in his judgment it appears nec- 
essary or advisable . require such ap- 
plicant to submit to a personal exam- 
ination either oral or written.” In conjunc- 
tion with the State Agents Ass’n. and 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion the Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers 
Association has secured the passage of 
many worth-while pieces of legislation. 


REMSEN STREET AS 


REALTY 
CENTRE 
W. T. Evans of Andrews & Evans, 


Thinks that Its Importance as In- 
surance Thoroughfare Will Fade 
W. T. Evans, of the insurance firm of 
Andrews & Evans, Brooklyn local agents 
whose removal from 155 Remsen street 
to 149 Pierrepont street was recently an- 
nounced, is of the opinion that Remsen 


street is rapidly changing from an in- 
surance to a real estate centre. 

In an interview with a representative 
of Tur Eastern UNpberwriter the 


other day, Mr. Evans 
opinion that most of the 
ple who are now on 
probably vacate in 


gave it as his 
insurance peo 
Remsen street will 
time 


and move into 
some other locality. Some of the leases 
held by various persons in the Remsen 
street region will expire this fall thus 


necessitating their 
explained. 

Mr. Evans went on to say that one of 
the reasons for the removal of his firm 
to Pierrepont street was the fact that the 
Brooklyn Real Estate Exchange, which 
is just across the street, has an arcade 
which serves as a short cut into Mon- 
tague street. He declared that this was 
very likely to influence others who were 
planning to move from the Remsen 
street section. 


going elsewhere, he 


WANT SEVEN EXAMINERS 

The Civil Service Commission will hold 
examinations on May 22 for seven imme- 
diate appointments as examiners. The 
salaries are from $2,400 to $3,000. Pre- 
ferred ages are 21 to 45. Candidates must 
have a high school education or satisfac- 
tory experience in lieu thereof, and must 
have had two years of accounting experi- 
ence, 

PROTESTS PAYMENT 

The insistence of Insurance Commis 
sioner W. Stanley Smith for the in- 
clusion of $46,407.97 additional in the 
license fee to be paid, has caused the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee to include such 
amount in this year’s payment, although 
this part of its payment is made under 
protest. 


LEHMAN TO MARRY 
Louis L. Lehman, of Lehman & Leh- 
man, well known insurance brokers who 
have been in business at 32 Court street, 
Brooklyn, for several years, will wed on 
June 6th of this year. Mr. Lehman ex- 
pects to spend a two weeks’ honeymoon 
in Montreal and Quebec, Canada. 
N. F. P. A. MEETING 
The thirtieth annual convention of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
vill be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, May 10-13. 


MOVE NEWARK OFFICES 
The America Fore group of compan- 
ies on Monday moved the Newark offi- 
ces from Broad Street to 31 Clinton 
Street. 








Sesqui-Centennial 
Rates Are Opposed 


RUN FROM 3% TO ABOUT 6% 
Conference Held in ew York; Fair 
Officials in Philadelphia Call Rates 
Much Too High 


Fire insurance rates on the 
at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, to be 
opened in June, continue to be the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy between 
fire underwriters and the controllers of 


buildings 
International 


the fair. Officials of the fair state that 
unless a lower rate on the buildings is 
effered the present insurance may be 


cancelled and the risks insured in a fund 


created by the fair authorities. Fire 
underwriters consider the fire risk on 
the temporary fair buildings as great 


and rates on the buildings constructed 


and in process of construction are 
reported to range from 3% to as high 
as 0%. 

ke. L. Austin, controller of the fair, 
maintains that the buildings are made 
of good material and that the fire fight- 
ing equipment is up to standard. There 


will be two high pressure stations within 
the fair grounds, with 87 high pressure 
cutlets and three full fire companies 
constantly on the grounds. Sprinkler 


systems will not be installed as the cost 
is too great. 

At a om a held in New York 
City last week H. Poole, secre tary of 


the Home, and C. c Hannah, assistant 
Eastern manager of the Fireman's Fund, 
were appointed a committee to investi 
gate various fire insurance problems of 
the fair and report their findings to C. 
R. Wannemacher of Arnold & Wanne- 
mecher, who will receive the report on 
behalf of the fair officials. 


Those 5+ the the conference in 
cluded A. M. Greenfield, chairman of the 
fair’s finance committee; EK. L. Austin, 


comptroller; Dr. S. S., Huebner, of the 
insurance department of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Wannemacher, 
Arthur S. Arnold, N. C. Rorabaugh, 
manager of the insurance department of 
Albert M. Greenfield & Co.; William 
Quaid, vice-president, and W. I. Dooley, 
secretary of the America Fore Group; 


Wilbur C. Smith, secretary of the 
Pacific Fire, and Messrs. Poole and 
Hannah. 

TO MOVE IN BROOKLYN 
The Travelers, the Travelers Indem 


nity and the Travelers Fire plan to re 
move their present Brooklyn offices, 
some time in August, to a new building 


which is being constructed at the 
of Clinton and Joralemon streets, 
lyn. 

They will occupy substantially the first 
five floors of this building. 


corner 
Bre Ik 


TRAVELERS’ CLUB DANCE 

The Brooklyn Travelers’ Club will hold 
a dance on the evening of May 12th at 
the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. The 
club was organized recently and is com- 
posed of the male members of the agency 
staff, the accounting, inspection, payrolls 
and claims divisions of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
The members are also planning at this 
time their Second Annual Field Day 
which is expected to take place, on June 
19th, at Glen Head, L. I. The Club has 
a hundred percent. membership of 125 
men. 


NEW ALBANY OFFICE 
On May 1 L. D. 


Bates is opening a 


fidelity and surety branch office for New 
York State territory for the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty at 91 State Street, Albany. 


For many years he has been manager of 
the Albany fidelity and surety braneb 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 


HERE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


John P. Breeden is spending a few 
days in New York. Mr. Breeden comes 
from San Francisco, where he is man- 


ager ol the Pacific Coast 
of the National Liberty. 


department 


W. S. Smith Resigns 
As Wisconsin Sup’t. 


IS CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


Has Been Commissioner for Three 
Years; Will Run as Progressive- 
Republican and a “Wet” 

W. Stanley Smith, insurance commis- 

sioner of Wisconsin, and one of the most 
active insurance superintendents in the 
country, has resigned to become a candi- 
date for governor of that state. In a let- 
ter sent last week to Governor Blaine of 
Wisconsin, Commissioner Smith said he 
was tendering his resignation to become 
effective June 1, at which time he would 
seek to secure the Progressive-Republi- 
can nomination for governor. One of his 
opponents for the same job will prob- 
ably be Attorney General Herman L. 
Ekern, with whom Mr. Smith has had 
numerous clashes of opinion. 
Smith will have been 
head of the insurance department three 
years on June 1. He was appointed by 
Governor Blaine in June, 1923, and ever 
since then has been in the limelight, es- 
pecially at conventions of insurance com- 
missioners, because of his rather radical 
ideas. While not by any means one of 
the vociferous opponents of stock com- 
pany insurance Commissioner Smith has 
frequently proposed changes in existing 
laws and customs which were ultra-pro- 
gressive. He has particularly objected 
to life companies “doing an accident 
business” by reason of their disability 
features. He also made a strong effort 
to codify the Wisconsin insurance law 
and at present is engaged in combatting 
the Chrysler-Palmetto insurance plan. 


Commissioner 


To Run on “Wet” Plank 


Before being appointed head of the in- 
surance department Mr. Smith was for 
two years prohibition director in Wiscon- 
sin. In his gubernatorial campaign, how- 
ever, he is coming out as a “wet,” de- 
manding a modification of the Volstead 
Act. He says he believes in temperance 
but not in prohibition. 

In his letter to Governor Blaine, Com- 
missioner Smith says with respect to his 
candidacy : 

“I am prompted in this proposed can- 
didacy by many requests and assurances 
of support, and the fact, that on some of 
the questions at issue, none of. the other 
announced or prospective candidates 
have taken so decided a position that 
an opportunity for an effective expres- 
sion of opinion is afforded the people, 
and as on these questions my position 
has so frankly and without evasion been 
stated, I have been impressed with the 
statement that my candidacy would of 
itself constitute a referendum. 

“In submitting this resignation, I want 
once more to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for the confidence shown 
me and the helpful support and cooper- 
ation I have always received from you, 
to which in a large measure is due the 
accomplishments in the office from which 
| shall retire to become a candidate.” 

Born in the town of Holland, LaCrosse 
county, Mr. Smith was educated in the 
common schools’and graduated from the 
Galesville high school in 1897 and from 
the Onalaska high school in 1898. He 
studied law for one year in the office of 
McConnell and Sweitzer, LaCrosse, and 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin law school in 1901, completing 
the three year _— in two years. He 
practiced law at Ladysmith and Glid- 
den and moved to Ashland in the spring 
of 1903. He was elected district attor- 
ney of Ashland county in 1910 and re- 
elected in 1912 without opposition, He 
resigned as a member of the commission 
form of city council at Ashland to go 
into war service. Mr. Smith has been 
a leader in the national guard and saw 


service in the front lines in France. 
“How many men work in your fac- 

tory?” : 5 
“About one out of every ten.’—Col- 


umbia Banter. 
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The Most Difficult T ask in Underwriting 


By Edward P. O’Hanlon, Assistant Vice-President, Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


If anyone were to ask a well-informed 
observer what is the most difficult line 
of insurance to underwrite the answer 
would unquestionably be the “all risk” 
jewelry floater policy. 

The elements of risk in it are both 
moral and physical and it is a_ policy 
which might be said to be written on 
the basis of “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
Were it not for the careful study given 
the 
under floater forms 


jewelry 
it might be 


problem of underwriting 
con- 
sidered the greatest gamble in the in- 
surance business because of the many 
and varied ways in which valuables dis- 
appear and the striking contrasts in the 
character of the 
them. 

The all risk jewelry floater policy is 
designed to protect the owner of jew- 
elry while such property is in the own- 
er’s possession or in the care of others 
during the time of traveling or at home 


people who possess 


and, in fact, under every possible con- 
It is written to 
cover against fire, theft, disappearance 
and any form of accident that may de- 
prive the owner of his possessions. This 
insurance was first written by London 
Lloyd’s because for a long time no other 
underwriting institution would accept it. 
Two American companies entered the 
field some twelve years ago, but re- 
stricted their operations to cover the 
very highest class of people in the coun- 
try. Now a number of companies are 
writing it. 


dition that may arise. 


Original Careful Selection 


This business originally was selected 
with the greatest of care and practically 
at that time only the “Four Hundred” 
were eligible to it. But now the “Four 
Hundred” has become the “Forty Thou- 


sand” under the changing conditions of 
national wealth. 

During the great fire at Palm Beach 
last year in which a large hotel was 
destroyed a very great amount of jew- 
elry was lost in connection with the 
destruction of other property of guests. 
There is an enormous chance of loss in 


such unfortunate accident as the burn- 
ing or sinking of some of the great 
steamships, as happened in the case of 
the “Titanic.” Insurance companies 
writing jewelry lost very large sums in 
that disaster. But these catastrophes do 
not compare in amount with the ag- 
gregate of the small losses which are 
constantly happening in connection with 
the all risk jewelry floater form. 
Perhaps the greatest loss to the com- 
panies arises from personal careless- 
ness. Jewelry is easily lost or mislaid 
on trains, aboard boats, in taxicabs, ho- 
tels and other places where in these 
‘days of the strenuous life usualy “find- 
ings is keepings.” The companies charge 
women with being the careless sex. 


Conditions Change 


Conditions have changed very mate- 
rially affecting this line of insurance 
within the past ten years. Before that 
time companies writing this coverage 
were largely satisfied to accept this busi- 
ness on good faith. They authorized its 
writing by only a few agents in whom 
they had every confidence and the com- 
pany was chiefly dependent upon them 
to offer only such business as was known 
to be of the highest moral quality. 
Prominent people were then practically 


the only buyers and there was little 
difficulty in identifying them or apprais- 
ing the property which was to be in- 
sured.« Today the ownership of valu- 
able jewelry is far more general. This 
means that the people who want to in- 
sure it are less well known and condi- 
tions which may affect a loss are large- 
ly increased. But the entire stabilitv 
of this branch of the business rests upon 
the personal character and habits of the 
insured. 

Underwriters of this line have a num- 
ber of things to worry about, such as 
the newly rich couple who delight in 
displaying the evidences of their wealth 
in public places such as cabarets and 
hotels. The big “butter and egg man” 
and his wife by ther ostentation in the 
night clubs of any city may cost some 
company a good proportion of the an- 
nual premium income on this line. Many 
of these so called “high class” resorts 
are high class in prices only, yet they 
often attract even prominent people of 
wealth and high standing who come 
into contact in such places with the 
backwash of society and the clever “lo- 
caters,” who themselves never do the 
hold-up job but carefully select victims 
and map their habits for future action 
by others. All risk jewelry floater poli- 
cies were never intended to cover haz- 
ards arising from voluntary exposure to 
the blackmailer, the lounge lizard and 
the crook. 

According to the recent confessions of 
a debutante, which have attracted much 
attention, the best class of the social 
swirl now frequent cabarets and night 
clubs to a considerable extent to get 
away from the “crowd” at more formal 
social functions. 

Some classes of people are being con- 
sistently avoided by insurance compan- 
ies writing this class of policy, notably 








PROFIT INSURANCE 
Talk in Chicago by Adjuster Stagg of 
Western Adjustment and Inspection 
Co. Discusses That Subject 


In a talk in Chicago by H. A. Stage, 
adjuster of the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Co., he said relative to profit 
insurance: 

“Profit insurance, when it started, 
was based upon the fact that in many 
lines of business, merchants through 
their salesmen, and from samples, sell a 
great deal of their product long before 
it is shipped. The cost of original de- 
signing, and various other preliminary 
work as well as salesmen and sales ex- 
pense of all kinds, really cost about 10 
per cent. of the amount of their sale 
before the stocks in question were due 
to be shipped. These sales are made, 
perhaps two to four months before the 
promised and agreed date of delivery. 
You can now see that after the goods 
are made up, and before they are 
shipped, their cost to the assured is the 
actual cost thereof, and in addition what 
he has spent in selling them. With a 
large concern these items run into 
gigantic figures. The original intent was 
to have Profit Insurance extend to mer- 
chandise which had actually been sold 
and to no other class; but the forms 
have recently been broadened so that 
in a general way it is assumed that had 
the fire not come, and the assured been 
allowed to proceed with his season’s 
business, he would have realized a cer- 
tain profit, and that figure is the one 
that is paid to the assured in many in- 
stances.” . 





M. R. Bunch, for six years Houston 
(Tex.) manager for Automobile Under- 
writers of America, announces the open- 
ing of a general insurance office, which 
will be known as M. R. Bunch & Co. 


divorcees, people having no visible means 
of support, the wives of business men 
whose income depends largely upon pro- 
fitable seasonal occupations, etc. Pro- 
fessional entertainers are understood to 
be barred because of various conditions 
exposing their property to unusual haz- 
ards. Anyone having a reputation for 
gambling naturally cannot be afforded 
protection of this sort. 

Another influence that has increased 
the losses of companies in this line is the 
fact that the American public is travel- 
ing more, traveling further and faster 
these days than ever before. The well- 
to-do family makes three or four jumps 
a year with all their valuables in a hand- 
bag or in a vanity case in many in- 
stances, 

It is not to be thought that this busi- 
ness is being avoided by the insyrance 
companies. On the contrary, it is a 
highly desirable line when properly se- 
lected and one very attractive to the 
public. Present conditions, which let us 
hope are only transitory, have forced 
the companies as of December 1 to make 
a 25 per cent. increase in the rates on 
all risk jewelry floaters. This business 
will doubtless continue to grow in value 
and importance as the public becomes 
better acquainted with its wonderful pos- 
sibilities and as the companies by care- 
ful underwriting after thorough inspec- 
tion obtain increasingly better exper- 
ience in it. 

Do we need to tell you the part that 
Better Inspection plays in covering one 


of the hardest lines to insure? 
From Hooper-Holmes Publication, “‘The Ounce 
of Prevention.” 





SELLING FIRE PREVENTION 





T. A. Fleming Tells of Benefits for Com- 
merce Chambers in Backing Fire 
Waste Campaigns 


T. Alfred Fleming, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and chair- 
man of the campaign committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, spoke re- 
cently before the Council in Washington 
on selling chambers of commerce the 
idea of fire prevention. He said in 
part: 

“Engineers and experts on fire preven- 
tion and protection may be said to be 
specialists in safeguarding American 
communities against fire. Their coun- 
sel and advice are invaluable. They can 
point the way to improved conditions 
and suggest satisfactory remedies. Spec- 
ifically every city presents its own indiv- 
idual problem in fire safety, and this 
can only be solved by those who know 
local conditions. The engineer, being 
the specialist, understands the elements 
which make up a well protected city. 
The Chamber of Commerce understands 
the city itself. These forces must work 
together if the desired results are to be 
secured. : 

“As a rule the objections which are 
frequently offered by Chamber officials 
are: We have too many activities now. 
No budget is supplied for any such 
work. We are afraid to meddle in any 
way with our fire department activity. 
Our rates are high enough. We are 
afraid if we stir up the subject of fire 
prevention that our rates may be raised 
still more. , 

“Enumerating some of the salient bene- 
fits of a live fire prevention committee, 
we find the following: Wide and ever- 
increasing general publicity for the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
adds a real service which benefits every 
citizen of the community. Improvements 
to the city in fire control in accordance 
with expert engineering survey fre- 
quently bring a consequent reduction in 
rates. A safer city secures an improved 
commercial credit rating. Most impor- 
tant of all is the real saving of human 
life and property.” 


New York Ass’n. to 
Study Agency Costs 


ASKS MEMBERS TO GIVE DATA 
Subject to Be Discussed at Convention 
at Syracuse; Fire Companies 
Watching Expenses 





The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents is sending to all its 
members an agency cost sheet with the 
request that it be filled out and returned 
as soon as possible. This data is being 
gathered to ascertain how costs vary in 
different sections. There is to be a full 
discussion of agency costs at the annual 
convention in Syracuse May 25 and 26 
and the information now sought will 
form the basis for the exchange of ideas. 

Acquisition costs are being more close- 
ly considered by fire companies today 
than ever before and agency expenses 
constitute one of the big factors. The 
National Association is also investigat- 
ing the same items and the New York 
Association aims to present its findings 
to the national body within a short time. 

Following is a copy of the report 
which agents are being asked to fill out 
in detail: 

“(1) Agency Costs. 

“Your officers feel that due to very 
large increase in the costs of operating 
an insurance agency, agents would like 
to compare their costs, also, these fig- 
ures would give your officers something 
to work with on the various commission 
questions. We are giving you herewith 
a cost sheet, which please complete and 
return to Gilbert T. Amsden, 507 Termi- 
nal Building, Rochester, N. Y., as soon 
as possible, using 1925 costs. 

“Percentage of total expenses to total 
net premium income. 

“Percentage of total expense to total 
net commission income. 

“Percentage individual expense items 
to total expenses: (a) office expenses: 
Salaries, telephone, telegrams, printing, 
postage, sundries, rent, interest, travel- 
ing, furniture and fixtures, office sup- 
plies. 

(B) Selling exnenses: advertising, out- 
side solicitors, travel (outside men), clubs 
(dues only), association expenses, auto 
expenses. 

(C) General: bad debts. 

Location: City, county. 

Net premiums for year 1925. 





JEWELRY FLOATER RATES 


Rrevost & Herring, Philadelphia 
agents of the Northern of London for 
all-risk jewelry coverage, have an- 
nounced in circulars to brokers that ef- 
fective May 1 certain increases in rates 
will be made. Without the $50 deduct- 
ible clause, policies under $5,000 will be 
charged $3 a $100, the rate being re- 
duced gradually on larger amounts until 
it is 90 cents per $100 on_ policies 
amounting to $100,000 and over. Fur- 
ther reductions are made for policies 
containing the $50 deductible clause. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 
Herbert M. Benjamin, for the last 
four and one half years special agent of 
the Central of Baltimore in eastern 
Pennsylvaia and New Jersey, has been 
elected general agent of the company. 





An interesting article on sugar house 
rates is printed in a recent issue of 
the “American Insurer.” It is written 
anonymously. Losses on sugar houses 
have been growing. In fact, the loss 
ratio js tremendous and the rate situa- 
tion is unsatisfactory. The article says 
there is considerable mystery about the 
new rates for sugar houses. No one 
seems to know where they originated. 
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Answers to Questions 
On British Insurance 


BREADTH OF AUTO COVERS 


English Automobile Underwriter Deals 
With Various Angles of the 
Comprehensive Policy 


By G. W. GILBERT, 
of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation 








(Q) (a) Mention three exclusions under 
a commercial motor vehicle pol- 
icy which may be covered at an 
additional premium. 

(b) State why the risks you men- 
tion are not included in the cover 
of a comprehensive policy unless 
the required additional premium 

has been paid. 

(c) If either or all of the risks you 
mention are not excluded from 
the cover of a private car com- 
prehensive policy state the rea- 
sons for the difference in prac- 
tice. 

(A) (a) (1) Insured’s legal liability to 

passengers. 

(2) “Spark Risk.” 

(3) Loss of use of insured ve- 
hicle. 

(b) Passenger risk is not required 
in respect of a great number of 
classes of motor vehicle insur- 
ance, e. g. goods carrying ve- 
hicles, fire-fighting machines, 
road rollers, and therefore it 
would be unfair to load the 
premium on ail classes’ in 
order to include this risk. 

Spark risk. The same argument 
applies with greater force, be- 
cause comparatively few ve- 
hicles are steam driven, and it 
is these which are aimed at by 
the exclusion. 

Loss of use of an insured vehicle 
during repair caused by an ac- 
cident is in the nature of a con- 
sequential loss rather than an 
ordinary hazard of motor insur- 
ance, and although it would ap- 
ply with equal force to nearly 
all classes of commercial insur- 
ance, it is in the great minority 
of cases that it is required. 

(c) The insured’s legal liability to 
passengers is not excluded from 
the private car policy, because 
the risk is here common to the 
whole class, so has been pro- 
vided for in the premium charg- 
ed. 

The number of private cars steam 
driven is infinitesimal. 


Reinstating Car Under Policy 


(Q) Outline the circumstances in 
which insurers may call upon 
the insured to contribute to- 
wards the cost of reinstating a 
car insured under a comprehen- 
sive policy. 

(a) Where part of the damage 
could be attributed to mechanic- 
al breakdown pure and simple 
this would have to be made good 
by the insured. In the same way 
parts wnich were worn out 
would have to be supplied at the 
insured’s expense. In addition, 
if.hé wanted any part renewed 
which could quite well be re- 
paired he would have to agree 
to contribute; new tires would 
only be supplied after taking in- 
to account the expired life of 
the old ones, and if repainting 
of the body was necessary the 
question of condition before the 
accident would have to be decid- 
ed, to determine whether or not 
the insured ought to _contrib- 
ute towards the cost of this. 

(Q) “A” When completaing a form 


of proposal for a private car 
comprehensive policy, described 
his car as being of 1922 manu- 
facture. On a claim arising it 
transpired that the car was in 
fact a 1919 model and not of 
1922 make as described. 

Discuss the position as between 
“A” and the insurers of the car, 
stating in what manner you con- 
sider any claim submitted would 
be dealt with. 

(A) The contract of insurance is in 
that special class where the ut- 
most good faith must exist be- 
tween the parties. The proposal 
is the insured’s offer, and ac- 
ceptance is based on its being 
true in all particulars, and an in- 
sured is not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to urge that a state- 
ment though untrue was not 
made deceitfully. In the exampie 
put the car concerned in the 
claim is not the one proposed, 
and therefore the insurer would 
be entitled to repudiate. 

In practice, however, if the insur- 
er was satisfied the mis-repres- 
entation was innocent, and he 
had not been prejudiced by it, 
a compromise would be arrived 
at. 


Accidents to Passengers 


(Q) To what extent may a _ private 
car comprehensive policy cover 
accidents to passengers? 

(Your reply should clearly state 
whether or not any extra prem- 
ium is payable.) 

(A) The insured’s legal liability to 
passengers is included in the 
ordinary cover of a private car 
policy. He can, however, have 
it extended to cover personal 
accident benefits to his passen- 
gers apart from any question of 
legal liability. This cover is in 
the usual personal accident form 
of capital sum and temporary 
total disablement benefits, the 
premium being based on the 
seating capacity of the car in- 
cluding the driver’s seat. 

An insured may also cover per- 
sonal accident benefits to his 
wife or named member of his 
family (at a premium per head) 
apart from the above, and this 
insurance is in force not only in 
connection with the car de- 
scribed in the policy but also 
while traveling in any other pri- 
vate Car. 

(Q) Give an explanation of the cancella- 
tion clause, stating: 

(a) Why you consider it desirable 
to include the clause in the con- 
ditions of an automobile policy; 

(b) The reasons that insurers on 
cancelling a policy return to the 
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insured a pro rata amount of the 
premium instead of deducting 
short period rates and returning 
the balance of the premium 
originally paid. 

(A) There is invariably a clause in every 
motor policy to the effect that 
the insurer may cancel. The 
usual provision is seven days’ 
notice by registered post to the 
insured’s last known address. In 
some policies, e. g. private car, 
there is also a right to cancel by 
the insured. 

(a) Certain happenings may come to 
the knowledge of the insurer 
which alter the nature of the 
risk altogether, e. g., that un- 
true statements have been made 
in the proposal, that the insured 
has been convicted of dangerous 
driving, his license cancelled, or 
that he is incapable of handling 
a caf. 

(L) Because the condition invari- 
ably provides for this. If it is 
stated that only some other por- 
tion would be returned and the 
insured accepted the policy, pre- 
sumably he would be bound by 
the contract. Apart from this, 
the insurer undertook an obliga- 
tion for a definite period and if 
they wish to rid themselves of it 
before the time, it is only fair 
they should return the strict pro 
rata amount. 

Quoting Fleet Rates 


(Q) State the information you would re- 
quire before submitting a quo- 
tation for the insurance of 50 
motor vehicles owned by one 
firm, and on what grounds, if 
any, you might consider the ac- 
ceptance of the risk at a lower 
premium per vehicle than that 
usually required for the same 
type of vehicle used for iden- 
tical purposes. 

(A) Full particulars of each vehicle in 
the fleet, whether the insured 
kept his own repair staff, and 
accurate information of all cost 
of repairs, number of accidents 
or thefts, number of claims by 
third parties, the cost of settle- 
ment of each, and the estimated 
cost to settle outstanding claims. 
This information would have to 
be given over at least the last 
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three years, with the number of 
vehicles owned in each year. 

All motor insurance premiums are 
based on the average claims cost 
of a particular class. Where, 
however, a fleet is owned, there 
is justification for basing the 
premium on the claims cost of 
that fleet over a series of years; 
so that if the upkeep of the fleet, 
the class of drivers employed, 
and the occupation in which the 
vehicles had been engaged, ac- 
counted for a low claims ratio, 
then a rate below the normal 
would be justified. 


Assureds Exchange Cars 


(Q) “A” and “B” are the insured under 
comprehensive and third party 
private car policies respectively. 

During the course of a run to- 
gether each agrees to try the 
other’s car and while so driving 
meet with an accident resulting 
In: 

(i) Damage to “B’s” car which “A” 
is driving; and 

(ii) Injury to a third person caused 
by “A’s” car which “B” is driv- 
ing. 

What is the position as regards the 
liability of the insurers of the 
two cars in the event of “A” and 
“B” each making a claim? 

Would you give the same reply if 
“A” and “B” had been the paid 
drivers of two commercial ve- 
hicles owned by different firms? 

(A) There can be no question of liabil- 
ility on either insurer as regards 
“B’s” car. His policy is for third 
party only, and assuming “A’s” 
policy has been correctly drawn, 
it excludes the insurer’s liability 
for damage to property in the 
insured’s custody or control in 
the extension “driving other 
cars.” 

On the other hand “A’s” policy 
covers the legal liability of the 
insured’s friend for injury to 
persons while driving the de- 
scribed car, and “B’s” policy in- 
demnifies him in respect of his 
legal liability for injury to per- 
sons while driving a private car 
not belonging to him. Therefore, 
the two insurers would have to 
divide the cost of any liability 
to the injured persons. 

If the events had happened where 
Commercial Policies were con- 
cerned there would have been no 
liability on either insurer, as this 
class of policy only applies to the 
vehicle described in its schedule, 
and there is no relationship ex- 
isting between the insured and 
the person driving his vehicle at 
the time of the accident. 


WILLIAM H. SUTTON DIES 


William H. Sutton, general agent of 
the Queen, died in Montclair, N. J., last 
Friday following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was thirty-eight years 
old and has been with the Queen for 
many years. He was special agent ot 
the company in western Pennsylania 
before being transferred to the New 
Jersey field in 1922. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. Mr. Sut- 
ton was an active member of the Blue 
Goose and well-liked among the field 
men. 








wligh Praise for Two Loyal State 
Officials 


In his talk to the field managers and 


loan agents of The Prudential at the 
Waldorf at the time of the recent busi 
ness conference of that company Insur 
ance Commissioner Maxson of New Jer 
sey paid a fine tribute to the service 
and loyalty of his two es Thomas 
K. Johnston and C. A. Gough. Mr. 
Johnston came with the New Jersey De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance 
when the Department was established 
in April, 1891, previous to which time he 
was for many years with the Secretary 
of State who was ex-officio Commis 
sioner of Insurance. Mr. Gough came 
with the Department two years later. 
During all of the succeeding years they 
have been two exceedingly hard work 
ing and conscientious public servants. 

rhe re-organization of the New Jer- 
sey Department will become effective 
July 1, Several appointments will be 

tade under the re-organization. Both 
Johnston and Gough will head divisions 
of the Department. 


* * * 


Not Bottling Up a Good Idea 

It is the custom in life insurance gen- 
eral agency offices good naturedly to 
permit free appropriation of clever ideas 
of salesmanship instead of copyrighting 
them for exclusive use or sale to others. 
One of the best of these selling ideas 
was the tamous “baby letter” which had 
its birth in the office of J. Fred Lawton, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. This is a letter, supposed to have 
been written by a baby to its father, 
pleading not to be left unprotected by 
life insurance. 

The attitude of Mr. Lawton whe n his 
attention is called to the “pirating” of 
this letter by other offices or by agency 
publications of life insurance companies 
is characteristic of the best of the gen- 
eral agency offices. He recently wrote 
in this connection: 

“T can only say that I am glad that 
this letter is being used to get men to 
buy life insurance, and if such is the 
case, this office will feel amply repaid 
for having originated the idea. More 
power to any one who can use any idea 
of ours to get a man to protect his 
wife and kids.” 


Bs * * 


One of Karl Kitchen’s Scotch Stories 

Karl Kitchen of the “Evening World” 
every night runs a funny story about a 
Scotchman, and nobody enjoys them 
nore than the members of the actuarial 
departments of the life insurance com- 
panies. Here is one recently run by 
Mr. Kitchen: 

A Scotchman had been promised a 
present of a new hat. Before it was 
bought, the donor called and asked: 
“Would you rather have a felt hat or a 
straw hat, McPherson?” 

“Weel,” said the latter, “I think I'll 
take a straw one. Maybe it will be a 
mouthful for the coo (cow) when I'm 
done wi’ it.” 
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A Letter From Peter B. Kyne 
Thorsen & 
ers, in their 
Sense” 


Thorsen, New York brok- 
current issue of “Thor- 
print a letter they have received 
from Peter B. Kyne, who wrote “Cappy 
Ricks” and other works of fiction, and 
whom they had solicited for insurance: 
you bombard me 
literature. All my 
insurance is placed with my old broker 
in California, but as a reward for your 
damnable persistence I will give you an 
accident insurance policy as soon as one 
which | am carrying in California ex- 
pires. It is probable also that I will 
buy a limousine here and if | do you 
shall have the insurance on that. Now 
leave me alone-——l shall not forget you.” 


“Irom time to time 
with your insurance 


x ok * 


Bayern and Meller Episodes Show 
What Preparation Can Do 


Metropolitan managers of fire and 
casualty companies in New York City 
are still wondering how the new brokers’ 
association got such a big crowd at its 
first banquet in the Astor—more than 
OOO acceptances. It was all done = in 
fifteen days of preparation, and shows 
what a crowd of intensely earnest, hard 
working insurance men can accomplish 
when they set their hearts on it. Her- 
man A. Bayern, president of the asso- 
ciation, didn’t sleep much in those fif- 
teen days. He must have seen four or 
five hundred insurance men, a dozen or 
filteen editors and attended a dozen 
meetings of his own committeemen. He 
sent out to newspapers half a ton of 
publicity matter. There was no resist- 
ing Bayern, and so two hundred who 
wanted to go to the dinner couldn't 
get in. 

And continuing to discuss the subject 
of preparation its value has just been 
demonstrated again in another walk of 
lile—the theatre. A manager decided to 
bring to this country Raquel Meller, 
a singer of Spanish songs, and to mi ake 
her the entire entertainment of the 
evening. As nearly all theatre-goers 
cannot understand Spanish nor had 
most of them on this side even heard of 
Mile. Meller how could he fill the the- 
atre? He not only did, but turned peo- 
ple away at every performance. This 
was done through the most careful 
preparation and = acute showmanship. 
Thus, he hired five press agents, one 
of whom he paid $500 a week, and they 
filled the papers for weeks with stories 
of Meller’s love affairs, her dogs, her 
cancelation of bookings, her tempera- 
ment. Upon several occasions they an- 
nounced that she would sail and then 
had her refuse to take the — ship, 
which stimulated the public 
In New York the manager engaged the 
most exclusive theatre in town at a 
rental of $4,000 a week—the Empire— 
and hired an orchestra for $4,000 a week. 
He put a price of $27.50 on opening 
night tickets although one could go 
across the street and hear the entire 
Metropolitan Opera Co., for a third of 


curiosity. 
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that amount. He sold Spanish dolls in 
the lobby for $1 a piece, and the open- 
ing night tickets were printed in gold 
leaf. 

Now from the standpoint of insur- 
ence salesmanship there is many a les- 
son which can be learned from studying 
both Bayern and Meller. It is that a 
sales campaign can be carefully planned 
just as any other campaign and the 
agent or broker who sits in his office 
and expects production to take its 
course and roll in to his office while 
he sits idly at his desk is due for a 
sad awakening. On the other hand, the 
broker or agent who plans his cam- 
paign and uses ingenuity can get busi- 
ness which otherwise would go te others. 

+ * * 


What Interchange of Freight Cars 

eans 

Recently, one of the leading railroad 
authorities was asked to estimate what 
annual saving to the railroads and to 
the public had been brought about 
through the system of interconnection 
and car exchange. 

According to this authority, the sav- 
ing secured through the interchange of 
freight cars on the railroads amounts, 
at an extremely conservative estimate, 
to not less than $1,500,000,000 a year. 

He also said that if there were no in- 
terconnections between the various raii- 
roads, and if the cars of one railroad 
were not used on the track of another, 
it would mean that the aggregate rolling 
stock of all the railroads would need 
to be doubled. This alone would rep- 
resent an additional investment of at 
least $3,600,000,000 and the interest on 
this vast sum at five per cent would 
amount to $180,000,000 a year. 

x Ok OK 


Chauncey Depew’s Birthday and Some 
Of His Funny Stories 

There is no birthday that 
more attention in) America than that 
of Chauncey M. Depew, who is ninety- 
two years old this week. 

There are a number of amazing things 
about him. One is that he can make 
just as good a speech today as he ever 
could, his voice carrying all over a 
dining hall. Another is the fact that 
he goes to work every day. A_ third 
is that he still possesses in full measure 
the cherished gift of humor with which 
he has illuminated thousands of stories. 

On the occasion of his ninety-second 
birthday he distributed a book called, 
“Marching On,” contaming fifteen of 
his best stories covering a wide range 
of subjects. 

One of the best of these stories fol- 
lows: 

“When I was in the South a few 
weeks ago, a friend of mine who had 
a number of Negro tenants found that 
one of them had been detected making 
moonshine whiskey, a very popular and 
profitable occupation in Prohibition 
States. The Judge said to him, ‘What is 
your name He answered, ‘Joshua, 
your eon Then the Judge asked, 
‘Are you the Joshua that made the sun 
stand still?’ ‘No, answered the Negro, 
‘tT am not that Joshua. I can’t make 
the sun stz und still, but I can make the 
moonshine, ” 


attracts 


x ok Ok 
The Shorter the Better 


Another one of Mr. 
which 


Depew’s stories 
will appeal to those who hear 


long-winded banquet talkers ts that 
which Sir Henry Irving told about 
having persuaded Disraeli, the Prime 


Minister, to appoint a nephew of his, 
who was a young curate, to the staff of 
the Dean of Windsor. 

His nephew came to Irving in great 
distress and said, “Everybody else has 
failed, and I am assigned to preach the 
sermon. What am I to do?” Sir Henry 
took him to Disraeli. When the in- 
scrutable genius heard the young cur- 
ate’s story, he said, “My young friend, 
if you preach thirty minutes Her Maj- 
esty will be bored. If you preach fifteen 
minutes her Majesty will be pleased, If 
you preach ten minutes, Her Majesty 
will be delighted.” “But,” said the 
young curate, “what on earth, my Lord, 


can a preacher say in ten minutes?” 
“Well,” said Disraellt, 
matter of utter 
Majesty.” 


“that will be a 
indifference to Her 


Mr. Depew’s Scotch Soldier 


Of course, Mr. Depew had to include 
a Scotch story in his collection and ie 
tells that incident in this way: 

“The son of a friend of mine wrote 
his father, ‘We are in the _ trenches 
alongside a Scotch regiment. A Scotch- 
man on watch could stand the cooties 
no longer, and so he bent over and 
picked one off from his spine. At that 
minute the sniper got the range and a 
bullet went through the Scotchman’s 
cap. If he had been sitting up it would 
have gone through his head. The 
Scotch soldier gazed gratefully at the 
cootie held in his fingers and said, ‘My 
little friend, you saved my life. I cannot 
vive ye the Victoria cross, but I will put 
you back.” 

* * * 
Putting a College Youth in His Place 


Another story has to do with the 
fresh younger generation. This is a 
story that Mr. Depew tells of a college 
youth, who on the terrace of the Depew 
home, declared, “The past can teach us 
nothing. My father is over. seventy 
years old and | am twenty-one, but I 
know more than he does.” ‘My father,” 
adds Mr. Depew, “was sitting, accord- 
ing to custom, in the late afternoon, 
upon the piazza smoking his pipe and 
reading his newspaper. The young man 
turned around and said to him, ‘Well, 
old gentleman, what do you think of 
that?’ My father replied, ‘I am_ think- 
ing what a damn fool your father must 


be.’ 
< c * 


National Surety 


The annual show of the personnel of 
the National Surety and New York 
Indemnity has grown so large that this 
year the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
was engaged for the event. As that is 
the place where the productions of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., are given in 

srooklyn it will be seen "that the man- 
aging committee, Leslie I. Tillinghast 
and Madolyn V. Rogan, were rather am- 
bitious. 

When the curtain rose on “The Na- 
tional Sureties of 1926,” a revue, on Fri- 
day night of Kgst week, it was seen im- 
mediately that some stage as big as the 
Academy of Music was needed. The 
first scene was a minstrel show and the 
stage was jammed with the talent of 
the companies. It was good talent, too. 
H. Bradley Moore was interlocuter. 

One of the end men told of an inci- 
dent at his home. “A burglar broke into 
wy house at 3 o'clock this morning 
when [| was at my club.” 

“Did he get anything?” ; 

“I should say he did. My wife 
thought he was me.” 

Chairman William B. Joyce got up 
after the first part and said he had come 
all the way from California to see the 
show. 

He laughed heartily at all the jokes, 
including the answer of one of the end 
men to the question, “What is a surety 
company 7” ; 

“A surety company is a corporation 
which has one chairman, one president, 
368 vice-presidents, a secretary, Mr. 
Eddie Collins, 427 assistant secretaries, 
and 350 employes.” 

Mr. Collins is advertising manager. 
A dance followed the revue. 

ae Se 


CALLS CONFERENCE ON A. & H. 


Commissioner ot Wieeends Desires 
Better Understanding With Insur- 
ance Carriers; Meeting on May 11 


The insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin has called a conference of all 
companies doing an accident and health 
business in his state on Tuesday, May 
11. Its purpose is to consider, health 
and accident policy forms, the attitude 
of the department on filing and approval, 
as well as a number of other matters 
which will help to bring about a better 
understanding and adjustment of dif- 
ferences between companies and the in- 
surance department. 

It is expected that more than sixty 
companies will be represented, as well 
as a committee from the Wisconsin In- 
surance Federation. 
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Individual Merit Rating 
Of Private Passenger Cars 





Travelers for it and United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Against it; R. J. Sullivan of Former 
and Joseph F. Matthai of Latter Give to 
This Paper Views of Problem 


Shall there be individual merit rating 
of private passenger cars? 

This is one of the most interesting 
questions before companies in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

Among the companies for it is the 
Travelers. Among those against it, the 
United States TV idelity & Guaranty. 
THe Eastern UNDbDERWRITER presents 
herewith the views in brief of R. | 
Sullivan, secretary of the Travelers; and 
of Joseph I. Matthai, vice-president of 
the United States F. & G. They were 
furnished at the request of this paper. 

Mr. Sullivan built his statement 
around this question: “Shall the casual 
ty automobile rating system embrace 
a plan designed to provide a rate more 
favorable than the average for the care 
ful and responsible automobile owner 
and inipose a penalty or rate above the 
average upon the automobile owner who 
is careless or indifferent to safety?” 


Mr. Sullivan’s Statement 


His statement follows: 

“It is pertinent to consider just what 
is involved in this problem. It is said 
that there are 17,500,000 cars of the pri- 
vate type in use in the United States. 
If we may assume that 25% of these are 
insured, we have at least 4,375,000 auto- 
mobile owners who have a personal in- 
terest in the problem. It is estimated 
that the premiums paid by the insured 
owners for personal injury and property 
camage protection in 1925 amounted to 
$250,000,000. The amount may easily 
rass $300,000,060 in 1926. The stocis in 
surance carriers write a substantial part 
of this business. 

“There is evidence on every hand of 
increasing interest on the part of pur- 
chasers in the cost of automobile insur- 
ance. When the rates in a given com- 
munity are increased, those policyholders 
who have carried insurance for a term 
of years with favorable records object 
to the increase imposed upon them and 
inquire—Where do the careless or irre 
sponsible owners secure their insurance 
and are we paying in part for their 
losses?’ Regard for truth forces us to 
answer that while the stock -casualty in- 
surance companies endeavor to prevent 
the careless or unworthy automobile 
owners from securing insurance, never- 
theless some of this class do obtain in- 
surance and the cost of the accidents 
which they cause is carried into the gen- 
eral experience and is reflected in the 
rates required of all members of the 
community. 


Forcing Desirable Business off Books 


“Ts it any wonder, in the face of this 
situation, that the consequence of an 
increase in rate level is to force off the 
books too many of the desirable class? 
Is it any wonder either that fleet cover- 
age of discriminatory and 


that recourse is had to forms of insur- 


illegitimate 
character is sought for and secured, or 


ance protection of unstable financial 
security, the only inducement to which 
is lesser cost? 

“The reasonable automobile owner will 
admit that he must pay in part for the 
losses of the community, but when he is 
obliged to pay the same rate as the 
individual who has suffered accident 
through carelessness or indifference to 
safety, then he may be pardoned for 
caustic references to the inequity of the 
rating system. 

“The insurance companies have a 
large responsibility for the promotion of 
safety on streets and highways. The in- 
dividual or collective effort of the com- 
panies to promote careful driving 
through the dissemination of safety lit- 
erature has been effective and is worthy 
of commendation; but in the last analy- 
sis, the best demonstration that the imn- 
strance companies can make of a deter- 
mination to promote careful driving in 
a prac ical way is os reaching to the 
pocketbooks of their policyholders. If 
the theusands of producers who are 
daily soliciting Automobile Insurance 
were in a position to say that the auto- 
mobile owner will receive recognition 
in his rite for his insurance if he drives 
without accident, it would certainly keep 
the subject of safe driving not only 
he fore the owners of automobiles but 
also the authorities and the public at 
large. 


Support of Public Opinion 


“In the consideration which has here- 
tofore been given the subject, practical 
difficulties of an administrative nature 
have been encountered, and admittedly 
there are many such which must be 
overcome; but the successful treatment 
of the problem demands that there be 
recognition by all stock casualty com- 
panies of the principle that the rate for 
™ individual risk shall be influenced 
by the experience of that risk. If that 
principle is recognized, intelligence and 
energy will overcome all obstacles. 

“The effort of the stock casualty in- 
surance companies must be couaieae 
directed to the reduction of insurance 
costs. A rating system which appears to 
the purchaser to impose an unjust pen- 
alty upon him can oniy result in the 
withdrawal of the preferred risks from 
our lists. Admittedly we must collect 
from a community the premiums neces 
sary to cover the losses of that com- 
munity, but in the distribution of the 
cost the companies have an opportunity 
to reward the careful operator and re- 
tain his patronage. Public opinion will 
support such policy and a final conse- 
quence will be greater carefulness of 
operation with resultant diminution in 
human suffering and saving of economic 
waste.” 


Views of Mr. Matthai 
Joseph F. 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 


“So many objections to individual 


Matthai said to THe 
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appear to us 
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Liability 
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to the 95% 
we would 

in order to 


will not 
increase in 


‘The plan is proposed in order that 
the automobile 
centive to drive carefully. The average 
Liability rate for the 
about $30. The 
no accidents have not been 
than 10% 
sonable to suppose that an automobile 
owner is goimy to drive, 
his car‘is driven, 
days in order 


Public 
a whole is 
credits for 
more 


$3 per year. 


Friction Would Follow 
“In a great 


of private 
that it would take 
paragraphs to cite all of 
ask for a short 
on the subject and this we give you. 

“According 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters there are only five 
claims per year for 
hundred cars insured. Hi, 


who do not have accidents, The 
have to materially 
the rates on the 5% 
maintain the 
ot rates. This 
are not necessarily undesirable risks and 
regard 
their 
accident against which they are insured. 


cars 
more 
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Branch Offices Open 
statement Fraud Bond Depts. 


the IN U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY 


to the figures of 


Both Chicago and Philadelphia Deem 
Line a Profitable One; Capable 
Sales Managers Appointed 


Pubhe 
each one 
therefore, we 
reduced rate on renewal 
Chicago and 
increase of the U. S. 
who had accidents 
present level 
5% who have accidents 


Philadelphia offices 
lidelity & Gtaranty wiil 
open fraud bond departments 
under the 


this week 
supervision of capable sales 
managers. The New York office of the 
with favor the large company 


( started this 
rates because of the 


department in 
under the man- 
Wood the busi 
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further ex 
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country as 
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ick Publishing Co. where he was branch 
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lInanager in various cities throughout 
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many cases, where there York. tle is well-known as a_ sales 
is no liability on the part of the owner, Organizer. 
cases where the owner John K. Kane, manager of the Phila 
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made by the 
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the premiums 
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other 
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insurance company in order 
expense of a law suit. A Mr. 
in such cases 
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‘Furthermore, 
bus coverage 


delphia branch, has appointed Williain 
Weber as manager of its department. 
Weber has been with the company 


would nat for the past few years in the office of 


satisfied to pay a larger Foster & Messick, branch managers at 
following year when he — Indianapolis. , 
accident was no fault of Mr. Wood, assistant manager of the 


Chicago this 
week to assist in the installation of its 
department for this line. 


policy holders and 
would be the 


SURETY COST PLAN UNSETTLED 

While fidelity and surety companies 
have not reached an agreement on ac- 
quisition cost regulation after many days 
spent in conferences, Superintendent of 
Insurance Beha has asked that they give 
a pledge to limit the acquisition cost to 
30 per cent. and the total expense ratio 
including home office supervision costs 
and only excluding taxes, to 50 per cent. 


insurance whereby 
for any particular form 


involved in ac- 
equally among 


who are 


on account of the omni 
clause in the policy, the 


fact that more than one car may be of the premiums. This pledge, to be ex- 
covered under a policy, the fact that  ecuted ‘by April 30, is to hold good until 
many claims are not settled until long a satisfactory plan has been prepared. 
after the policy expires, and the fact - — 

that renewals are sometimes written leieiauns: is a Stveabe [t is theice 
ninety days before expiration would blessed. It blesses him that sells, hin 
make the plan very difficult toa that buys, and society that reap its bene 


administer.” 


fits—Dr. L. D. Young. 
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THE DEMAND FOR 
FIDELITY BONDS 
IS INCREASING 


Employers Are Learning Not To 
Gamble With Human Nature 








The time is not far distant, we be- 
lieve, when it will be just as much 
a convention for business men to bond 
their employes as it now is for them 
to buy Fire Insurance. In increasing 
numbers employers are learning that 
it doesn’t pay to gamble with human 
nature. 

Practically every one of the larger 
mercantile establishments in the coun- 
try now bond their employes as a 
matter of course. But the practice 
has not become so general among 
the smaller, average-sized concerns. 
It is in this field that the surety 
salesman will find plenty of opportun- 
ities to build up a profitable business. 

The small merchants and manufac- 
turers, as a matter of fact, probably 
need protection against dishonesty 
even more than the large organiza- 
tions, because they are not so strong 
financially and, therefore, are less able 
to stand large losses. 

Every firm that employs a cashier 
or a bookkeeper and that disposes of 


its goods through salesmen, is a 
prospect for Fidelity bonds. Here 
ure a few points that should be 


stressed in talking to these employ- 
ers: 
Human Nature Uncertain 


There is nothing certain about hu- 
man nature. By this we mean you 
can’t pick out any particular person 
and say, “Five years from now this 
man will do thus and so.” You can 
say it, of course, but you can’t guar- 
antee it. 

All of which leads us to the con- 
clusion that a man’s past record and 
present habits are not a sure indica- 
tion of his future performance. 

“All of my employes have been 
with me for years and I know every 
one of them personally,” is a favorite 
argument advanced by employers who 
do not bond their employes. 

That this is not a valid objection is 
easily proved. “Mind your own bus- 
iness” is a cardinal principle. What 
employer knows everything that ev- 
ery one of his employes does outside 
of working hours? And how many 
know the intimate details of their 
employes’ family lives? 

Borrowed to Pay Husband’s Debts 


Take this case for example: Two 
years ago the cashier in charge of 
the Installment and Credit depart- 
ment of a department store in Rich- 
mond, Va., was found $8,000 short in 
her accounts. She confessed that her 
original peculation had been made in 
order to pay off some pressing obli- 
gations of her husband who was out 
of a job. She had found it so easy 
to get away with the money that she 
kept on stealing until an audit 
showed a substantial shortage. She 
had been with that one firm for eight 
years, had a fine record and was con- 
sidered capable and efficient. 

Here’s another: <A_ shortage of 
$10,000 was recently discovered in the 
accounts of a bookkeeper of a bott- 
ling plant in Baltimore. The investi- 
gation disclosed that he had _ used 
the money to convince a woman of 
his devotion. Gifts of jewelry, ex- 





pensive toilet articles and other frip- 
peries, plus frequent parties and tax- 
icab rides accounted for all of the 
$10,000. He had been a trusted em- 
ploye for years but a foolish infatu- 
ation for a woman, about which his 
employer knew nothing, caused him 
to go wrong. 


Employment Record No Argument 

Will the employer’s argument that 
his employes have been with him for 
years stand against the fact that 
hundreds of our losses under Fidelity 
Bonds are caused by employes who 
have worked for one firm ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty-five years? 

Just a few months ago, for exam- 
ple, a bank cashier in York, Pa., with 
an employment record of seventeen 
years, went wrong to the tune of 
nearly a million dollars. Up to the 
time of the discovery of the shortage 
he had been regarded as a most ex- 
emplary man. He was prominent in 
church as well as social circles, was 
married and had several children. Yet, 
for a number of years, unknown to 
everybody, he spent huge sums on an- 
other woman, speculated and _ lost 
heavily in the stock market and dis- 
sipated his stolen money in other ways. 

Then there is the recent case of a 
sixty-year-old cashier of a lumber 
firm in a middle western city who 
had been with his employer for more 
than forty-eight years. One day he 
disappeared leaving a_ shortage of 
$17,000 and an employer who had not 
the faintest idea as to why the cash- 
ier had abused his faith. 

And then there’s the case of the 
secretary of a large corporation in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. This man’s 
salary was $7,500 a year, but he found 
it insufficient to enable his family to 
maintain the social plane to which 
they aspired. Over a period of eight 
years he helped himself to more than 
$36,000 of his company’s funds in 
order to keep up three expensive mo- 
tor cars and a large house. 


Fidelity Bonds Guarantee Honesty 

The employer who thinks he can 
rely with certainty on his own judg- 
ment of a man’s character and fu- 
ture performance is suffering under 
a delusion. Just as it takes an ex- 
pert to recognize a clever forgery or 
a skillfully-faked bill, so does it re- 
quire an expert to tell a man’s char- 
acter in his face. And even the char- 
acter analyst wouldn’t undertake to 
guarantee that contrary developments 
might not occur. 

No employer can be absolutely sure 
that his employes won’t become dis- 
honest, for, unfortunately, exact char- 
acter analysis is as much a dream 
as tabloid air. The wise business 
man admits his helplessness and seeks 
protection, obtainable only through 
Fidelity bonds. When an employer 
hires a man he expects honesty; when 
he bonds him he guarantees it. 





READ THE PAPERS 


The successful surety salesman 
reads ‘the newpapers with an eye to 
profit. Here’s an announcement of a 
building project; that may mean a 
Contract Bond. Bill Smith, who has 
the office next door, has been appoint- 
ed receiver; he is going to need a 
bond. A prominent citizen has died; 


an Administrator’s Bond will soon be 
required. A safe has been robbed; if 
the owner did not have Burglary In- 
surance, he will want some—so will 
the other firms in his neighborhood. 
The list can be extended indefinitely. 





JUDICIAL BONDS 
CAN BE SOLD IN 
ALL LOCALITIES 


Demand For This Business Does 
Not Have To Be Created 





There is no class of bonds which 
has a more widespread and evenly 
distributed field than Judicial Bonds. 
Some of them have to be filed in 
every county in the United States 
every year. So there is no territory 
so limited but what there are oppor- 
tunities to write some Judicial Bonds 
each year. 

Nor is the volume of Judicial busi- 
ness small. In 1925, about one-sixth 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany’s net premium writings were 
Judicial premiums. This volume was 
written in spite of the fact that a 
majority of the Fiduciary Bonds 
filed in the smaller towns were per- 
sonal bonds. The importance to the 
Company of this branch of its busi- 
ness will be readily recognized. It is 
just as important to the well-rounded 
agency. 

One of the difficult elements of sell- 
ing is entirely lacking in connection 
with the sale of Judicial Bonds. <A 
demand does not have to be created. 
Whenever there is an estate to be 
administered, there must be a_ bond. 
The administrator is required by stat- 
ute to file it before he can qualify. 
The same is true with other forms of 
Judicial Bonds. If the parties to lit- 
igation want to take certain steps, 
the filing of bonds is a_ condition 
precedent to their doing so, The ob- 
ject of the Agent, therefore, is to sell 
as large a number as possible of the 
Judicial Bonds that must be filed in 
his community. He cannot enlarge 
the number of bonds that are to be 
filed but he can increase the percent- 
age of them that he sells. 

Selling Suggestions 

No plan of selling Judicial Bonds 
can be universally applied. As with 
the selling of other things, local con- 
ditions have to be met. There is one 
thing, however, that holds true, wher- 
ever Judicial Bonds are used—they 
are sold, for the most part, to or 
through lawyers. Parties to litiga- 
tion generally leave it to their law- 
yers to make whatever arrangements 
are necessary to bring them success- 
fully through it. The same thing is 
true, but to a lesser extent perhaps, 
in connection with the handling of 
estates. 

The lawyer is, therefore, the 
Agent’s principal prospect for Judi- 
cial Bonds. In order for the Agent 
to get a maximum amount of this 
class of business, the lawyers in his 
community must know him favorably 
(it is not sufficient only for him to 
know them); they must know that 
his office writes Judicial Bonds; they 
must know that his office can and 





will do everything in its power to fur- 
nish these bonds with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience to them. 

The Agent should take advantage 
of every opportunity to meet lawyers 
and demonstrate to them his desire 
to serve them efficiently for, after all, 
it is service to them and their cients 
which an Agent sells. When an op- 
portunity is presented to an Agent 
to write a bond, even though the 
premium may be very small, it should 
be handled with the greatest dispatch. 
It is such demonstrations of a willing- 
ness to be of service that lead to 
other and bigger items of business. 

Although, as above stated, lawyers 
control the placing of most Judicial 
Bonds, the solicitation of individuals 
or concerns themselves, who need tnese 
bonds, should not be overlooked. They 
can and often do instruct their law- 
yers where to get whatever bonds are 
needed. In fact, the Agent should 
use every available influence or point 
of contact in order to land a desir- 
able item of business. 

Court Clerks 


In some communities, most of the 
lawyers who control much business 
have surety company connections of 
their own. Where this is the case, 
the Clerks of the various Courts, par- 
ticularly the Clerk of the Court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the administra- 
tion of estates, can be most helpful 
to the Agent. They, of course, have 
advance information on the bonds 
that will be required and can easily 
pass this knowledge on to the Agent 
if they are so inclined, In tact, they 
can be very helpful in many ways, 
and the Agent who wants to make a 
drive for Judicial business should, 
first of all, establish an_ intimate 
friendship with the Clerks of the lo- 
cal Courts. 

Leads 

A great deal of information that 
can be made to lead to business can 
be picked up if one will cultivate the 
habit of reading or hearing accounts 
of local happenings from a business 
point of view. For instance, an ac- 
count of the death of a wealthy cit- 
izen will suggest the possibility of 
writing an Administrator, Executor, 
Guardian or Trustee Bond; the ru- 
mor of the failure of a concern will 
mean a Receiver or Trustee Bond and 
so on indefinitely. The local news- 
papers, the publication recording the 
various Court happenings and many 
other sources furnish leads. 

The selling of Judicial Bonds is 
not radically different from the sell- 
ing of anything else. It does not re- 
quire the highly technical knowledge 
that many suppose, but, of course, 
the better the Agent understands 
their application, the better he can 
serve the patrons of his office. A de- 
mand for them does not have to be 
created; so that difficult element of 
selling is eliminated. Some of these 
bonds run for years and it is next to 
impossible for them to be cancelled. 
The premiums are collected annually 
and one sale may represent an an- 
nual income for several years. 








The F & D is always glad to 
comes via the surety route. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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No Insurance For 
Unfit Motor Drivers 


NATIONAL BUREAU’S NEW PLAN 





Companies Will Co-Operate With Six- 
teen States in Denying Cover Where 
Licenses Are Revoked 
There was a general feeling of satis- 
faction this week over the new cam- 
paign to be undertaken by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers to rid the highways of persons 
who are unfit to ,drive automobiles. 
The thirty-three companies in the Na- 
tional Bureau will work in hearty co- 
operation with state motor vehicle com- 
missioners in sixteen states in a war on 
unfit drivers. In the future when li- 
censes have been denied automobilists, 
or when the right, to drive has been 
revoked by duly authorized public of- 
ficials, those persons will be unable to 
obtain automobile insurance through any 

of the National Bureau companies. 

As the plan will work out the motor 
vehicle commissioners in these states 
will furnish immediately to the National 
Bureau the names of all persons whose 
licenses have been revoked. This in- 
formation will be disseminated among 
the companies who will mark their rec- 
ords at once so as to deny insurance to 
these motorists in case they should try 
to get the protection. Furthermore, if 
it is found that insurance is already in 
effect for motorists whose licenses have 
been subsequently revoked, that insur- 
ance is immediately cancelled. 


Will Weed Out Bad Risks 


It is an established fact, say the Bu- 
reau officials, that many serious acci- 
dents are caused by criminal and care- 
less motorists who continue to operate 
even after their licenses have been re- 
voked for good cause. Insurance com- 
panies feel that they can assist the 
police officials in keeping these ob- 
noxious drivers off the roads by refusing 
to grant them the right of financial 
protection in the event of accident. 

One company executive a comment- 
ing on this campaign said: “It is a move 
in the right direction. If all states 
would co-operate with the casualty com- 
panies in weeding out undesirable 
drivers, the ultimate result would be 
good insurance at a lower cost for the 
automobile owners who are entitled to 








DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 





London Representatives of Employers’ 
Liability Meet American Represen- 
tatives at Boston This Week 
Insurance men from all parts of the 
country and from Great Britain were 
prominent in the dedicatory exercises on 
Thursday of this week of the new Sam- 
uel Appleton Building of the Employers’ 
Liability in Boston. The program 
started on Wednesday when the guests 
met the following representatives of the 
company from the home office in Lon- 
don: Col. Sir Edward Ward, Bt., G. B. 
E, & € B. Ee VV. OG, who is chair- 
man of the board of directors ; W. E, 
Gray, general manager; Arthur Digby 
sesant, Esq., member of the board; Sir 
Courtauld Thomson, K. B. E,, C. 
member of the board; W. J. Ralph, 
Esq., secretary, and C. Hy. Collingwood, 

<sq. 

Following the reception, which was on 
Wednesday, there were sightseeing 
visits made- about Boston, followed by 
a dinner and entertainment. On Thurs- 
day there was an inspection of the 
building, dedicatory exercises, with ad- 
dresses by Colonel Sir Edward Ward 
and Samuel Appleton, and a dedication 
dinner at the Algonquin Club. 

Among those present from long dis- 
tances were Arthur Berg, Honolulu; N. 
T. F. Buch, Havana; John Jenkins, 
Montreal; S. H. Palmer, London; C. W. 
13 Woodland, Toronto. 

An extended story of the dedication 
will appear in THe Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER next week. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 





Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 100 MAIDEN LA 
NE ORLEANS 


Company 


EASTERN ort ae: 
YORK 








Republic Casualty’s 
Plans for Expansion 


FEELS STIMULUS OF J. W. WARD 





To Increase Capital to $1,000,000 and 
Surplus to $750,000; to Enter New 
States Soon 





The Republic Casualty has already 
felt the impetus of Joseph W. Ward’s 
election to its presidency. The corn- 
pany is completing its plan for an in- 
crease in capital stock by the sale of 
33,000 shares of additional stock at $20 
per share, $10 of which will be placed 
in the capital account and $10 in surplus. 
This will produce a capital of $1,000,006 
and a surplus of about $750,000. 

The company is also planing to enter 
several additional states shortly in keep- 
ing with Mr. Ward’s plan of expansion. 
It will be remembered that he has been 
a prominent Pittsburgh banker and re- 
cently resigned as vice-president of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh to become the head 
of the Republic Casualty. 





B. W. 


Will Be in Liability Department of 
Metropolitan Branch; Resigns 
Position in U. S. Casualty 


B. W. Griffiths has resigned from the 
U.S Casualty and joins the Ocean Ac- 
cident in its metropolitan department, 
effective tomorrow. Mr. Griffiths has 
been assigned to the liability depart- 
ment of this company as an underwriter, 
which position he occupied in the same 
department of the U. S. Casualty. 

Starting his insurance career about 
eight years ago, Mr. Griffiths was with 
Chubb & Sons for four years as an 
automobile underwriter. He joined the 
U. S. Casualty three years ago. He 
studied law at Columbia and New York 
Law Schools. One of his hobbies out- 
side of office hours is gardening and he 
is vice-president of the Agricultural 
Club of Allendale, N. J., where he lives. 


GRIFFITHS JOINS OCEAN 





COMPENSATION FOR EXECUTIVES 





Rating Board May Rule That They 
Shall Not Receive Compensation 
Unless They Desire it 
Since the New York Legislature has 
amended its compensation law relative 
to executive officers to the effect that 
they shall not be included in the com- 
pensation insurance contract unless they 


elect to be brought within its coverage, 
the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board has found it necessary to modify 
the standard form of the policy con- 
tract by endorsement or otherwise. It 
may also be necessary to modify the 
appropriate rules of the manual relat- 
ing to treatment of executive payrolls. 

Pending revision of the standard form 
and the manual rules, the board has sug- 
gested to its members that in the case 
of each policy covering a corporate risk, 
the company ascertain whether it is the 
desire of the corporation to insure its 
executive officers. When the answer is 
in the affirmative the corporation should 
be required to furnish an estimate of 
payroll covering executive officers, which 
estimate should be given separately in 
the declarations opposite item “Ix” to- 
gether with the appropriate rate for the 
classification of the risk. 





ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 


The Hardware Mutual Casualty of 
Stevens Point, Wis., has been licensed 
in Massachusetts. It will write liability, 
property damage and collision and plate 
glass. G. A. Fiel of Boston is the agent 
of record. 


E. A. COLLINS A SPEAKER 


E. A. Collins, president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference and assist- 
ant secretary of the National Surety, 
spoke on advertising at Des Moines last 
week, en route to New York from Los 
Angeles where he attended a meeting 
of the Direct Mail Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 

Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 

Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
—— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE —— 


inaieaiit Bonding and* Insurance Company 





DEVELOPING 


Health, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











W. E. Small, President 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Georgia 
Casualty Compan 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 
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E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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New Amsterdam to - 
Increase Its Capital 


TO ADVANCE UP TO $2,250,000 





25,000 New Shares to Be Sold; President 
Nelson Reports Satisfacory Progress 
n 1926 





J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, has comp- 
leted plans for an increase in the capi- 
tal stock of the company to $2,250,000 
by the sale of 25,000 new shares. This 
will make the surplus ny 
$4,100,000 and the assets $18,15 

The new stock will be poser to stock- 
holders of record May 3 at $50 per share. 
They are entitled to subscribe for an 
amount equal to one-eighth of their 
holdings on that date and if this one- 
eighth makes an odd amount or a fra- 
tional part of a share, the stockholders 
may make their subscription for the 
number of shares desired. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty is pay- 
ing dividends of $2.50 per share an- 
nually and the income at $50 per share 
will be 5% on the investment. Mr. 
Nelson points out that this is a good 
return on casualty and surety stock and 
should not be overlooked. 

Commenting on the progress of the 
company, he said: “Our business for 
the first quarter of 1926 has been very 
satisfactory. We have had a good in- 
crease in premiums. Losses and ex- 
penses paid have been 85.8% of the 
premiums. The increase in capital is 
to take advantage of opportunities larger 
capital resources will open to us.” 





STARTS INSURANCE CAREER 

Harry W. Sherman, chief deputy in 
the circuit court of St. Louis, has 
joined the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty as 
special agent. Mr. Sherman was court 
deputy clerk for 14 years and three 
years ago was made chief deputy clerk. 





APPROVES WHEATLEY BILL 


Governor Smith has approved the 
Wheatley Bill amending section 67 In- 
surance Law, relative to approval of 
premium rates of corporations and as- 
sociations doing business of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 





you want to sell 


Automobile 


Liability 
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Insurance 


WRITE TO ME 


Edson S, Lott, President 


United States 
Casualty Company 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Have you 
a little 
Camel 

in your 
Garage? 
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* ° THE CAMEL AND THE ARAB’ 





OU remember the ancient parable of the Camel in the Tent: how the 
snd tered Arab, seeing his mount suffering from the cold outside, 
invited the beast to share the warm interior of his tent, at least to the 
extent of head, neck and forepart; and how the forward animal proceeded 


to crowd its owner out of house and home, leaving the poor Arab flat, cold 
and disillusioned. 


To its owner, the modern motor-car has some of the potentialities of the 
presumptuous camel. Not in fluid capacity, but in the capacity to cause 
him inconvenience and anguish, financial as well as mental. It needs only 
the invitation of a moment’s carelessness for a smash-up whose ensuing 
damage suit can dispossess the improvident owner of his home and savings 
~of any and all property real and personal which is conveniently available 
to the sheriff. 
‘Time, distance, and the artist’s touch make ludicrous the dilemma of the 
disillusioned Arab; but comedy can turn to tragedy when the tent becomes 
your own house and the Frankensteinian camel your own motor—unless 
you keep it securely tethered in its proper place with the heavy chains of a 
Travelers Automobile Liability Policy. 


—protects more motorists than any other company 


1RA VTE LS. SS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Whirlwind Finish of 
Travelers’ Contest 

T. M. TOBIN FIRST IN VOLUME 

Jumped From 15th Place in Company's 


Accident Contest; K. H. Wilson Ranks 
First in Number of Risks 





The most spirited production drive - 


ever held by the Travelers, known as 
the 62nd Anniversary Accident Contest, 
ended in a whirl of excitement recently 
with Thomas M. Tobin, of Yonkers, in 
the lead for volume and Kenneth H. 
Wilson, of Fitchburg, the leader in num- 
ber of risks. This drive has been in 
progress for the past few months and 
it was not until the first of March that 
the lead of Mr. Wilson was threatened. 
It was then that Mr. Tobin jumped from 
fifteenth place to fourth in a week’s time 
and then moved up into second place. 
During these weeks he wrote more 
than $7,000 of business, one of the best 
records ever made in the company. 

Mr. Tobin started his insurance 
career in 1919, doing primarily a cas- 
ualty and fire business. He did a little 
life and accident volume but never spe- 
cialized in this branch. In casualty 
premiums he passed the $40,000 mark 
some time ago and during the first six 
weeks of this year wrote and paid for 
more than $7,000 in new automobile 
premiums. He entered the accident con- 
test on February 15, more than a month 
after it started. On March 1 he moved 
into the branch office of the Travelers 
and has devoted a major portion of his 
14-hour day to splendid advantage in 
the accident department. Mr. Tobin is 
one of the most popular agents in 
Yonkers. 

Although Mr. Wilson was forced to 
give way on volume to Mr. Tobin he 
strengthened his hold on first place for 
the number of risks. Most of his busi- 
ness was secured in and around Fitch- 
burg which is a town of only 43,600, so 


that his record is an outstanding one. 
G. L. Garver, of Kearney, Neb., ranked 
second for number of risks and went 
from 47th place for volume to 15th— 
one of the best records made. F. W. 
Jewett, of Oakland, fought his way up 
to 3rd place for volume and gained 
twelth place for number of risks. W. 
F. Lockwood, of Peoria, retained third 
place for number of risks and finished 
fourth for volume. 

B. J. Kloster, of Sioux City, went into 
fifth place for volume, a gain of two 
points. T. E. Brodie, of Boston, who 
had been near the top of the list through- 
out the entire contest finished fifth for 
number of risks and sixth for volume. 
E. P. Wagner, of Omaha, made sixth 
place for number of risks while L. B 
Dyer, of Providence, gained one for 
volume and finished in seventh place. 
F. H. Kernohan, of Salt Lake City, came 
throvgh for ninth place in volume and 
tenth for number of risks, a gain of 
five points. Another Yonkers agent to 
make a creditable gain was W. H. Koch 
who went from 55th place to 23rd place 
‘1 volume. 





CREDIT INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


One after another the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world are giv- 
ing serious thought to the all-important 
questions of protecting credit. It is 
now generally recognized by thinking 
business men that credit is a valuable 
asset and as such must be given ade- 
quate safeguards. Credit insurance is 
such a safeguard. 

Among the foreign officials and busi- 
ness leaders who have called at the 
headquarters of the American Manu- 
facturers Foreign Credit Insurance Ex- 
change, or have written inquiring about 
its mode of operation, the French have 
not been the least interested in its func- 
tioning or least impressed by results. 





The legal department of the metro- 
politan branch of the Metropolitan 
Casualty has moved to the home office 
at 55 Fifth Avenue. 
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H. G. Helm Comments 
On Subject Of Hernia 


OFTEN PUZZLES A. & H. MEN 





So Many Such Claims Have Been Paid 
in Past That Contracts Now Issued 
Refuse this Coverage 





H. G. Helm, superintendent of acci- 
dent and health in the New York office 
of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, com- 
mented on hernia this week, which he 
says is still a thorn in the side of the 
underwriter and claim man for acci- 
dent insurance. “The situation today,” 
he says, “is such that the medical pro- 
fession classify hernia as a disease and 
the courts put it under the coverage 
of an accident policy where it has been 
precipitated under accidental circum- 
stances such as by strains or direct 
violence.” In Mr. Helm’s opinion acci- 
dent insurance in itself is largely to 
blame for this as in some of the older 
forms of policies hernia was specifically 


listed under the benefits payable for 
surgical operation fees. 
Continuing Mr. Helm said: “Since 


the early days the company has paid for 
so many hernia operations which were 
waiting for accident insurance and also 
those which came into existence during 
the term of the policy, that many of 
the contracts now issued _ specifically 
refuse coverage for this condition. 
Such a_ precaution, however, does 
little good for litigation shows that the 
courts are prone to ignore such an ex- 
clusion where a hernia of full develop- 


ment is brought about by an _ injury. 
This is clearly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing legal cases: 

Summers vs. Fidelity Mutual Aid 
Association, 84 Mo. App. 605. In- 
jured, while lifting a truck, assured 
soon died by reason of a hernia. Held, 


where a policy of accident insurance 
exempts the insurer from liability if 
the death is caused by hernia, such stip- 
ulation will not release the insurer when 








the hernia itself is caused by accident. 

Schwindermann vs. Great Eastern 
Casualty Co. (N.D.S.C.), 165 N. W. Rep. 
982; 51 Ins. Law Jour. 319. A provi- 
sion in an accident insurance policy to 
the effect that the insurance does not 
cover loss from hernia is not applicable 
where the insured received an injury 
by falling, from which the hernia re- 
sulted. 

Conrad vs. Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. (Tenn. S. C.), 206 
S. W. Rep. 34; 53 Ins. Law Jour. 68. 
The policy provided: “In the event of 
disability resulting from hernia the limit 
of the company’s liability shall be a 
sum not exceeding three weeks’ indem- 
nity.” Held, that such provision would 
not prevent recovery for disability 
caused by hernia accidentally produced. 





NEW RATES BY JUNE 30 





Compensation Rating Board Working 
On Revisions in Workmen’s Com- | 
pensation; Advice Sent to 
Companies 
Revised rates on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance are expected to become 
effective June 30, applicable to new and 
renewal business only. The Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Board hopes to 
have its recommendations in shape by 
May 15 for the approval of the state 

authorities. 

Pending such general revision of 
rates, companies have been requested 
not to issue any policies at rates that 
are now in force for business that will 
be written to become effective June 30 
or thereafter. In exceptional cases 
where it may be absolutely necessary 
to issue policies covering New York 
risks it has been suggested that such 
policies shall be written without nam- 
ing specific rates, leaving the rate ques- 
tion open for future determination and 
approval by the board. 





One death in every 11 results from an 
accident. 
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Fidelity & Surety Bond Premiums in 1924 
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The Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest 
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Is Cheap Auto Insurance Worth While? 


Experience of Policyholders in Twelve Non-Agency Mutuals in Liquidation Here Does Not Seem So; 
Initial Costs Insignificant in Face of Future Assessments 


The New York laws authorizing the 
incorporation of mutual fire and theft 
and casualty companies to insure auto- 
mobiles, commonly known as Articles 
10-A and 10-B of the New York 
Insurance Law, became _ effective 
February 21, 1916. 

At the time the laws were enacted it 
was claimed that there was a call for 
mutual automobile fire and theft and 
casualty insurance, because of the high 
rates the stock companies were charg- 
ing, and the first mutual companies that 
commenced business adopted rates from 
15% to 25% less than the stock company 
rates. 

Since the law became effective, nine- 
tcen mutual companies have been or- 
ganized under Articles 10-A and 10-B, 
with powers to write automobile fire and 
theft and casualty insurance. 

Of the nineteen companies organized, 
twelve have failed. Only seven are now 
doing business on April 17, 1926. Ten 
of the casualty companies and two of 
the fire companies constitute the total 
mortality. 


Assessments 


In every failure the policyholders 
have been or will be assessed. No 
assessment has yet been levied in the 
late failures, because the liabilities have 
not yet been ascertained by the Liquida- 
tion Bureau of the New York Insurance 
Department. i 

A statement showing all the companies 
that have failed, giving in each case the 
date the company commenced business, 
the date of failure and the amount of 
the assessment levied by the New York 
Liquidator up to April 17, 1926, appears 
on this page. 

An interesting question is whether or 
not the policyholders who have been 
insured by these companies at the lower 
rates and who later were assessed addi- 
tional sums varying from 50% to 200% 
of the premiums written in their policies, 
have paid more or less for their insur- 
ance than they would have paid if the 


mutual companies had never been per- 
mitted by the State Legislature to or- 
ganize and do business in the State. 


Law Strengthened 


On the other hand, those mutual com- 
panies that are still doing business have 
saved money for their policyholders. 
When the fact that seven companies are 
still doing business at reduced rates and 
the records seem to show that the 
majority of those that have failed were 
improperly managed several 
cases the funds of the companies were 
used by the officers and directors for 
private purposes, the record of the 
mutual one that by no 
means justify a repeal of the 
law. 


and in 


companies is 
would 


The law has just been amended by a 
bill signed today by Governor Smith 
requiring the automobile mutual casualty 
companies to maintain at least $100,000 
in cash funds as a reserve for paying 
Icsses. The law goes into effect January 
1, 1927, and it is hoped that the new 
requirement will stabilize such mutual 
insurance. 

It will be seen by the table on this 
page that it did not take much time for 
some of mutuals to get into 
trouble. There is the Fifth Avenue 
Mutual Indemnity Co., for instance. It 
was organized in July of last year and 
by the 16th of this month it had gone to 
the liquidating bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department. The Mu- 
tual Automobile Liability Insurance Co. 
began in the Summer of 1922 and before 
the end of Fall of the same year had 
thrown up the sponge. The policyhold- 


these 


ers of that company certainly did not 
get much of a run for their money. 
The biggest failure in point of money 
was that of the World Mutual Casualty 
were repeatedly being 
published in the insurance papers. Its 
plans were ambitious; and its liabilities 
footed $879,722. The assessments proved 
The total amount of assess- 


whose affairs 


crushing. 


ment for the World Mutual insurers 
was $1,684,252. 

The failure of these mutuals contains 
a moral that .cannot be ignored; and 
the lesson is that the best way to be 
sure that your insurance is good is to 
take it out in a strong company. What 
is the use of insurance if not 
protect the emergency comes? 
And why take a heavy 
assessments ? 


it does 
when 


chance on 





Still Tries to Collect 
By K. R. West, Lansing, Mich. 


The indignation which a policy-holder 
in a mutual company feels when he is 
forced to pay an assessment, especially 
when the mutual is defunct and he can- 
not possibly realize further benefits from 
his membership, was aptly illustrated to 
the Michigan insurance department 


this month when over $20 in stamps were 


received by the department from a dis- 
gusted former member of the United 


States Mutual Automobile of Bay City. 
Department officials believe that the 
sending of stamps instead of some more 
easily negotiable and duly authorized 
legal tender was a final gesture of wrath 
in the direction of the departed mutual. 
For over a year now the department has 
been trying to collect a 100 per cent. as- 
sessment levied by Commissioner L. T. 
Hands, who was appointed receiver of 
the company. Court actions have been 
necessary in a large number of cases and 
the recent payment in stamps was made 
in payment of a judgment rendered in 
such a case. It is possible, officials think, 
that the delinquent member was unwill- 
ing to pay even a money order fee in 
excess of the amount of the judgment. 
At any rate, the department has consider- 
able “prepaid postage.” 





A Bad Ohio Failure 


parts of Ohio the Great 
American Mutual Indemnity of Mans- 
field, Ohio, was writing about 25% of 
the 
been 


In some 


automobile business. It has 
taken 


Insurance Conn. 


now 


over by Commissioner of 


In a statement about the company the 


commissioner said: “Inasmuch as_ the 
available assets of the company at this 
time are unknown with certainty all 


policyholders are advised that while it 
will be the endeavor of the Department 
to protect policyholders to the utmost 
there is no assurance that claims now 
matured or hereafter arising under poli- 
cies that may be continued in force will 
be paid in full. The sure way, there- 
fore, is for the policyholder to cancel 


his contract and place such cover with 


a sound company—one whose officers 
and managers appreciate that the assets 


of insurance companies are trust funds. 


“Regarding any refunder of the un- 
earned premium no payments can be 
made at this time. If, later, there are 
available for this purpose I 
shall ask the court for an appropriate 
order in the premises. 


moneys 


“If any policyholder is unable from 
the above statement to conclude what 
he should do as regards any policy or 
claim he may write to this Department 
for full information.” 

The action of 
caused a 


the commissioner 
and agents were 
quick to cancel and place business in 
responsible companies. 


sensation 





Mutual Mortality In New York State Since 1918 











Commenced Date of Amount of Rate of First 
i i iness Liquidation Assessment Assessment Call Liabilitie 
Fire Companies Business | iabilities 
; i ; i Marc 922 $307,348.47 52% 10% $159,070.69 
Mot we Meatual ire Instirance Coi.......0sceccncrccccccssesoesceess April 18, 1919 March 7,1 307, t $159,070. 
ae tas ae Automobile Fire Insurance Co..........-.eeeeeees Dec. 18, 1919 Sept. 20, 1921 213,421,94 100% 50% 39,361.71 
sualty C nies hs 
City Savin Meee Commalty COED cosines cscesncnusennceetesedanenss August 31, 1924 Dec. 15, 1925 Not Ascertained 
Fifth Avenue Mutual Indemnity Co. .........cccceeecececcesccecceeeees July 20, 1925 April 16, 1926 208,413.74 Not. Ascertained 
Motor Car Mutual Casualty Co. ........ cece cece ee eee eee e eee e eee eeeeees April 18, 1919 March 7, 1922 415,787.93 100% 40% 415,795.14 
Mutual Automobile Liability Insurance Co. .......eee sere cece eee eeeee June 30, 1922 Oct. 25, 1922 55,207.10 100% 66 2-3% 55,209.19 
National Automobile Mutual Casualty Co. .........00eseeeeeeereeeeees Dec. 10, Ln cg ae 253,236.46 200% 200% ‘ 503,900.55 
i SUTANEE COLD: occ icececccnseesnclegecsinns July 1, 1922 Teb. 3, 1926 ae Not Asaesieiasd 
iy Messy 2 ag it? peony Co. . SA TCE re March 2, 1921 April 5, 1923 300,005.06 100% 80% 298,978.66 
20th Century Mutual Automobile Casualty Insurance Co. ..........++- June 22, 1922 Nov. 6j 1925 : : i Not Aseastetned 
United States Mutual Automobile Casualty Co. ......-.0--ee sree e reed August 10, 1920 Sept. 20, 1921 111,428.83 200% 100% 142,671.34 
World Mutual Casualty Co. ....... secre cence rescence eeese rest rsacneneses June 3, 1922 June 23, 1924 1,684,252.24 200% 100% 879,722 83 


The average life of the twelve companies that have failed is 27 months. 


of the companies having ceased to do business prior to liquidation. 


The average time the companies were actually doing business is less than 27 months, several 
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Recent Developments in Automobile 


Undoubtedly most everyone actively 
engaged in the automobile casualty in- 
surance business is by now aware of 
such of the recent developments as have 
necessitated changes in the Automobile 
Manual issued by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
At least all have a knowledge of the 
changes themselves and their effect in 
application, even if only in a particular 
locality A great many may, however, 
be unacquainted with the real signifi- 
cance of some of the changes, or the 
considerations underlying them. Some 
benefit may, therefore, be gained from 
a brief resume of the more important 
changes and the reasons for them. Then 
aside from this, there are one or two 
other developments which have not been 
made manifest by Manual changes, but 
on which some comment may be of in- 
terest. 


Public Liability and Property Damage 
Rates 


Private Passenger Cars—In the last 
revision, the companies, members of 
the National Bureau, gave particular at- 
tention to a thoroughly analysis of the 
latest available experience on private 
passenger cars, and on garages and 
dealers insured for public liability and 
property damage. ‘This was done in 
conformity with the program, adopted 
some time ago, which provides for a 
division of the revision work so that the 
rates for a particular class or type of 
risk and coverage shall not be revised 
more than once in two years unless it is 
absolutely necessary to do so. In at- 
tempting to adhere to this program, the 
companies have in mind first of all the 
desirability of maintaining some stabil- 
ity in the business. If all rates are re- 
vised too frequently, there is bound to 
be considerable needless confusion and 
misunderstanding among companies, 
field representatives, and assured, which 
is very undesirable, especially if it can 
be avoided without doing injustice to 
any of the three groups. Furthermore, 
it is a very difficult task to undertake a 
complete revision of all rates in any one 
year. It requires several months for 
each company to compile, check, and re- 
port its own individual experience to the 
National Bureau. Then the experience 
of all companies must be combined and 
compiled in several ways before the 
procedure of developing rates from the 
experience can be begun. ‘The interests 
of all concerned are, therefore, best 
served when an accurate forecast can be 
made of the level of rates needed during 
a period of at least two years. 

The private passenger, public liability 
and property damage rates had not been 
adjusted since January, 1924, except that 
in January, 1925, the property damage 
rates in the higher rated territories were 
increased uniformly by approximately 
10%. From a general analysis of the 
more up-to-date experience, it was found 
that so far as the countrywide level was 
concerned the rates prevailing through- 
out 1925 were eminently satisfactory. 
However, a more detailed analysis of the 
experience for individual territories or 
groups of territories showed that a con- 
siderable re-alignment among the rate 
schedules was needed. Accordingly, a 
thorough check-up was made of the 
rates applicable to all territories with 
the result that some territories received 
substantial increases or decreases, while 
others received nominal increases or de- 
creases, or remained practically un- 
changed. 

In addition to the re-alignment of ter- 


Casualty Insurance 


‘ By E. E. Robinson, 


Manager, Automobile Department, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


ritories, the experience showed the need 
for an adjustment of the differentials in 
the rates for the private passenger car 
symbol groups for public liability and 
property damage. ‘lhe data available at 
the time of the preceding revision mani- 
fested a trend in the direction of smaller 
differentials between the W and Z 
groups, and in fact proved beyond ques- 
tion that the old Y and Z groups might 
properly be combined. Hence revised 
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differentials were adopted with the re- 
sult that W rates were reduced some- 
what, while X rates remained about the 
same, and Y rates were increased slight- 
ly and made to apply to all automobiles 
formerly carrying the Y and Z symbols. 
The combined effect of the adjustment 
of territories and symbol differentials on 
the countrywide level will not be appre- 
ciable, although it is expected that there 
will be a reduction of not more than 
2% or 3% for public liability, and 1% 
for property damage. 

The data which formed the primary 
basis of this revision represented the 
combined experience of twenty-five 
companies. The countrywide volume of 
the private passenger car experience is 
as follows: 


Public Liability Property Damage 


Policy Car Car 
Year Years Premiums Years Premiums 
1921 684,664 $24,367,374 525,913 $6,089,104 
1922 998,154 34,865,483 832,264 9,471,432 
1923 1,390,003 45,465,544 1,150,031 12,788,611 
1924 1,617,328 49,606,463 1,351,500 15,889,187 
id tI Eada AS LES 
Total 4,690,149 $154,304,864 3,859,708 $44,238,334 


These figures cannot be compared by 
years for an indication of the growth 
in volume, because the same companies 
have not reported each year. 

Garages and Dealers 

Prior to this last revision, the Public 
Liability and Property Damage rates 
for garages and dealers written on the 
payroll basis had not been revised since 
March 24th, 1924. When the more up- 
to-date experience was analyzed, it was 
found that while the territorial alloca- 
tions to rate schedules were on the 
whole satisfactory and needed no adjust- 
ment, the general rate level was too 
high. The previously existing assign- 
ment of territories to rate schedules was 
not therefore disturbed, except in those 
few instances where the individual ex- 
perience demanded substantial increases 
and decreases. The rate schedules 
themselves were adjusted in accordance 
with the latest experience, and the effect 


of the adjustment for the country as a 
whole is expected to be a reduction of 
approximately 13% for both public lia- 
bility and property damage. 

In conjunction with this revision of 
the rates, the minimum premiums pre- 
viously existing were examined very 
carefully and found to be in most in- 
stances entirely too high. The con- 
clusion reached was that where a risk 
is so small that the application of the 
payroll rates to exposure produces a 
very small premium, the minimum pre- 
minum for the risk should be not more 
than the premium which is charged for 
the operation of one automobile for 
demonstrating purposes. Consequently, 
the minimum premiums appearing in 


the present Manual are in agreement 
with the demonstrating premiums 
throughout. 


The experience which was used iu 
revising the garage and dealers’ rates 
shows the following totals for the coun- 
try as a whole: 


Garages and Dealers—Total Hazard 


Policy Public Liability Property Damage 
Year Payroll Premiums’ Payroll Premiums 
1920 $95,793,105 $1,775,279 $62,628,361 $498,904 
1921 87,397,623 1,577,724 60,313,762 436,612 
1922 122,207,122 1,978,686 87,441,799 560,595 
1923 205,989,070 2,588,533 158,066,839 787,174 
Total $511,386,920 $7,920,222 $368,450,761 $2,283,285 


The number of companies whose ex- 
perience is included in the above figures 
varies from year to year, so it is not 
correct to use these figures to arrive 
at even an approximation of the amount 
by which the volume of this class of 
business has been increasing. 


Public Automobiles 


The public automobile specified car 
rates were not revised at all during this 
last revision, but there were established 
schedules of public automobile rates for 
the Earnings and Mileage Bases. In 
the early part of 1924, the National 
Bureau adopted a rule providing for the 
rating of individual risks on these ad- 
justable bases. Only metered taxicabs 
were rated on the mileage basis, and all 
other public automobiles were rated on 
the Earnings Basis. An application had 
to be procured for each individual risk 
and submitted to the Bureau, so there 
was often a lapse of a considerable 
amount of time between the solicitation 
of the business and the submission of a 
final quotation. The companies felt that 
this was an impractical way of handling 
these risks, and expressed the desire to 
have mileage and earnings rates printed 
in the Manual, so that it would no 
longer be necessary to submit the indi- 
vidual risks for special rating. 

This problem of establishing definite 
mileage and earnings rates was a very 
difficult one, particularly so because it 
had been observed from the rating of 
several hundreds of risks on an _ indi- 
vidual basis that the average mileage 
or earnings per car varied considerably, 
even for the same classes of risk in the 
same territories. There seemed to be 
no way of establishing a sliding scale 
of rates to fit these varying conditions, 
so there was nothing left to be done 
except to establish average rates to fit 
all risks, regardless of size of risk or 
any other conditions which might affect 
the individual risk’s average mileage or 
earnings. 


New Forms of Coverage 


$50 Deductible Property Damage Cover- 
age for Commercial Cars 


Although no attempt was made to 
revise the full coverage property damage 
rates for commercial automobiles, con- 





siderable thought was given to the adop- 
tion of a deductible form for commer- 
cial automobiles only. The companies 
have for some time been aware of the 
fact that there are eertain classes of 
commercial risks which have been un- 
profitable, insofar as the property dam- 
age coverage alone is concerned. Many 
of these risks involve fleets of commer- 
cial automobiles sufficient in number to 
qualify for experience rating, and in 
spite of the fact that the application of 
the Experience Rating Plan to these 
unprofitable property damage risks pro- 
duced substantial debits, the companies 
found that the business was still being 
written at a loss. 

This condition has existed for some 
time, and seemed likely to continue, not- 
withstanding the application of various 
sorts of corrective measures, such as 
intensive safety work, the imposition of 
high debits, cancellation, etc. The 
principles involved in the $50 deductible 
form of coverage was advanced as the 
one remaining measure which had not 
been tried and which ought to correct 
the situation. There is undoubtedly 
some merit in this because if an assured 
is compelled to pay all damages cost- 
ing $50 or less, and the first $50 of all 
damages costing more than _ that 
amount, he will be made to realize the 
frequency of accidents involving his 
commercial cars, 

The $50 deductible property damage 
form of coverage was therefore adopted 
for commercial automobiles only, in the 
expectation that this form would serve 
to convert certain classes of commercial 
risks from unprofitable to profitable 
business. Whether or not this re- 
sult will be accomplished can be de- 
termined only when some volume of 
experience has been accumulated on this 
new form. ‘There are a great many 
objections to a deductible form of cov- 
erage on any line of insurance which 
involves third parties, i.e, where the 
insurance is indemnity against the as- 
sured’s legal liability to others. The 
principal difficulties are encountered in 
connection with the settlement of 
claims, and apparently no practical solu- 
tion has been found which will obviate 
these difficulties to such an extent that 
it would be possible to extend and de- 
velop a deductible form of property 
damage or public liability to the point 
where it would be entirely satisfactory 
to companies and assured alike for all 
classes of risks. For the present, it 
seems that the $50 deductible property 
damage form will be used more as a 
corrective measure on certain classes of 
risks than as a new form which is suit- 
able for all classes of risks. 


Deductible Collision Insurance 


Within the last few months, there 
have been adopted three new deductible 
forms of collision insurance. Com- 
panies, members of the National Bureau, 
have introduced a $250 deductible form 
which is applicable to all types of auto- 
mobiles. Rates for this form are quite 
a bit lower than the rates for full cov- 
erage or the smaller deductibles, and 
they are rates for the country as a 
whole, regardless of territorial division. 
It might appear that the adoption of 
these countrywide rates is contrary to 
the principle of territorial rating, but 
as a matter of fact, the experience which 
is available for full coverage and the 
smaller deductible forms indicates very 


‘ clearly that as the deductible amount 


increases in size, the need for territorial 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Why An Automobile Insurance Survey? 


Some Observations on Insurance as Applied to the Automotive Industry in Connection with Experi- 
ences Growing out of Credit Extension, and Suggestions to Remedy the Difficulty 


By Thomas C. Moffatt, 


Past President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


Economists teach that the function 
of our economic system is to satisfy 
reasonable human wants or needs. In- 
surance is one of the system’s main 
supports, if not the foundation. The 
function of insurance is to aid busi- 
ness to flow naturally down its stream 
from source to mouth, and no attempt 
should be made to retard the even flow 
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nor should its current be permitted to 
fritter its strength away by running into 
side rivulets and brooks, or to become 
so lazy that sand-banks impede the 
flow of the waters. 

This article will attempt, in a lim- 
ited way, to consider the future of auto- 
mobile insurance in this country, the 
drift of the tide of premiums, and the 
attitude of some men who have been 
controlling the placement of premiums; 
in brief, it is to be a discussion of whole- 
sale or mass insurance projects relative 
to automobile cover. : 

I shall not attempt to go into details 
of the growth in this country of the 
movement to finance automobile pur- 
chases by deferred payments, marching 
side by side with other enterprises in 
developing an epidemic of over-exten- 
sion of credit which has, paradoxically, 
carried the American people into a 
world of comforts and luxuries, placing 
both within their grasp in a way not 
approached by any other of the world’s 
nations. 


Aim of Article 


My desire is to discuss some phases 
of the situation which have changed 
the complexion of automobile insurance 
from the standpoint of the producer. 
There has been removed a large seg- 
ment of this cover from the hands of 
the authorized representatives of the 
fire insurance companies in every town 
and hamlet-of the nation. This loss 
will continue unchecked if the insurance 
world does not concentrate its forces 
on an intelligent study of the situation; 
to learn exactly the conditions that con- 
front us; to offer some remedy that 
will right these conditions, whatever 
they are found to be, so that not only 
may the agent find automobile insurance 
an attractive and profitable part of his 
business, but the companies themselves 
may not be cramped and pessimistic in 
writing this great division of the insur- 
ance business, which has long since gone 
past the side-line stage. 


It may be well to start by getting a 
dispassionate view of the credit busi- 
ness itself. What would the curves 
of a graph show? Is the curve of de- 
ferred payments still rising toward the 
top? Has it reached its crest, or is it 
receding? Is the country suffering from 
a headache because, by this system of 
buying, people—especially young people 
—are living beyond their means? Is 
the percentage of people in debt so 
great, and are the prospects of getting 
out of debt so slim, that bankers and 
manufacturers and business men are 
ready to halt the orgy of reckless buy- 
ing: 


Buyers Staggering Under Credit Loan 


Recent developments certainly indi- 
cate that the buyers of the nation are 
staggering somewhat under their load. 
We are beginning to read ominous 
warnings in the daily papers. Business 
men and financiers express alarm about 
the dangers to the business fabric of 
the nation caused by inflated credit, and 
the shock to the morale of the large 
class living beyond its means, owning 
property for a time at least, most often 
automobiles, which it were better for 
them not to own. Reckless extension 
of credit, moreover, is undoubtedly un- 
dermining the moral fiber of many 
young people thus thrown into debt. 

We have heard the president of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion seriously discuss the “danger of 
sales pressure” in instalment buying, 
and argue most eloquently for an ade- 
quate first payment instead of what now 
constitutes the “down” payment in the 
usual transaction of today—a used auto- 
mobile. We are familiar with the rec- 
ommendations of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association that finance 
companies give more attention to dealer 
accounting, which has been anything but 
sound and businesslike. We have read 
the statement by the general manager 
of the National Association of Finance 
Ccmpanies in which he asks the blunt 
question: “Why should not the finance 
interests hold to the principle of one- 
third down and twelve months to pay?” 
Similarly, the president of one of the 
greatest business concerns in America 
has said, “No thoughtful man should 
go hopelessly into debt for luxuries.” 


A Newark Failure 


Henry Ford says that too much credit 
is dangerous to prosperity, and teaching 
the people that debt is easy is bad busi- 
ness. The prices of some things— 
homes, for instance—are generally be- 
yond a workingman’s immediate pur- 
chasing power. Instalment payments 
in such cases are justified. The dura- 
tion of the commodity extends beyond 
the life of the debt. But in how many 
instances, under our present indiscrim- 
inate credit, is the commodity used up 
before it is paid for? When a family's 
income is mortgaged up to the hilt by 
instalment payments, that family is just 
as definitely out of the buying market 
for the time being as if it were saving 
up money for purchases later on. There 
is only temporary magic in credit, and 
the cost of it is rather higher than any 
of the parties cares to admit. 

But there are more specific straws to 
show the direction in which the wind is 
blowing. A very significant one ap- 
peared in Newark. A furniture instal- 
ment house, in business for forty-five 
years, apparently prosperous, recently 
went into the hands of a receiver. It 
had branches in several Eastern cities, 
including New York. 

Now anyone who has had experience 
with an instalment house must know 


that the reason such a concerns fails is 
not linked with the prices it charges 
for its merchandise. They charge 
plenty—and then some. If a pay-by- 
the-week or by-the-month house fails, 
it must be because of the stiff competi- 
tion from merchants who sell on credit, 
resulting in so much buying by the pub- 
lic that it cannot pay all. This is not 
a system of easy payments; it is easy 
buying. 

Of course the Newark failure is not 
the only one of its kind. 


How Long Will Reckless Wave of 
Buying Last? 


In the merchandising world there is 
hardly anything which cannot be pur- 
chased on the instalment plan from an 
engagement ring to a pair of silk stock- 
ings, from a gas range to a baby car- 
riage. Naturally the time had to come 
when the credit structure began to sag. 

One phase of this economic situation 
in America which is naturally puzzling 
the greatest bankers and the manufac- 
turers of articles sold in bulk, is: How 
long can the present reckless wave of 
buying last? 

There are signs, ominous and portent- 
ous, which are causing some deep think- 
ing in Wall Street, in Detroit and other 
places where it is necessary for men 
to keep a finger on the financial pulse 
continually. Take the finance com- 
panies themselves. They have been 
seeking more capital, and it is reported 
in the financial district that some of 
them have their eyes on Europe with 
the intention of extending their opera- 
tions there. 


Real Estate Market Significant 


It did not require the recent beating 
down of stock values in tremendous 
sales on the Stock Exchange to indicate 


ominous undercurrents. The real es- 
tate market is full of mysteries. A great 
operator, who has sold hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of New York 
real estate, who, ten years ago, could 
tell at once the value of property on 
any block in New York, has thrown up 
his hands. He cannot explain the pres- 
ent values. He informed me that two 
years ago he went to Europe. A week 
before he sailed he bought a piece of 
property on the upper East side of New 
York for $70,000. Upon his return, six 
months later, he found that a similar 
piece of property in the neighborhood 
was selling for $150,000. He sold his at 
that price. A year passed, and he re- 
purchased the property for $375,000 
from the’ same man of whom he had 
bought it for $70,000 a short time before. 
I asked him why he had done this. He 
replied that the property was now worth 
$425,000. 

“How do you account for that?” I 
asked. 

He answered: “I can’t account for it. 
Neither can anyone else. All that we 
know is that property is selling at un- 
heard-of figures and we buy and sell 
at current values, unloading quickly so 
as not to be caught in the jam when the 
present jazz of speculation breaks.” 

We know what is happening to 
Florida real estate at present. I have 
personally run across a number of in- 
teresting cases indicating the trend to- 
ward over-production and foolish, reck- 
less buying. A banker friend of mine 
employs a young man at a good salary. 
That young man recently bought a high 
priced car, so recently, in fact, that he 
has only run it about 5,000 miles. Upon 
several occasions he has been ap- 
proached by automobile salesmen who 
are trying to induce him to turn in his 
“old” car for a new one. 

(Continued on page 58) 








When The Duns Come In 




















THE MAN WHO BUYS EVERYTHING ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 
IS UP AGAINST IT WHEN HE LOSES HIS JOB. 
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1,000 Auto Finance Companies 


They Have Their Own 


The number of automobile finance 
companies in. the United States aggre- 
gates about 1,000. It is these finance 
companies which the agents, with their 
fear of the spread of wholesale insur- 
ance, are watching. 

The auto finance companies have their 
own association called the National As- 
sociation of Finance Companies, which 
was formed in 1924 in Chicago. It 
adopted as its basic principle that the 
safe limit of automobile time payment 
financing was reached when sale was 
made for one third down, and a de- 
ferred balance completely payable 
within twelve months for new passenger 
car business. 

Many dangers have crept up in auto 
finance and President C. E. Gambill of 
the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, in addressing the National 
Association of Finance Companies in 
Chicago in November, 1925, said that 
the spirit of complete payment in a 
year had been disregarded by some of 
the largest companies. He stated that 
any deviation from the principle of one 
third down and the balance in twelve 
months would “wipe out all sense of the 
importance of determinable credit lim- 
its.” He criticized the sales pressure 
exerted by some automobile manufac- 
turers, and along that line asked ques- 
tions, saying: 

“Under the present practice of trading 
automobiles, it is doubtful if the great 
majority of owners of automobiles in 
the price class below $1,000 keep a new 
automobile longer than two years. 
What is to be the term limit so far as 
trade-ins is concerned? Are time pay- 
ments to be extended to such a limit 
that the buyer with his used car is back 
in the market for a new automobile 
before all liens outstanding against the 


car, offered as a down payment, have 
been paid? 
“On a twelve months basis, most 


automobile dealers can feel reasonably 
sure tinat the majority of their sales 
will be in such condition that if there 
was a change in the domestic financial 
situation, repossession could be made 
with minimum of loss to the dealer as 
well as to the finance company. But 
who will be so hardy as to proclaim 
that he can forecast the exact business 
future of the nation for the next 24 
nionths or even the next 18?” 


Used Car Dangers 


Mr. Gambill discussed the used car, 


dangers from the standpoint of the 
dealer, saying in part: 

“To illustrate your responsibility, sup- 
pose we consider a $1,500 new car 
deal with a $500 trade-in. The finance 
company in this transaction is called 
upon to finance a deferred balance of 
$1,000 on the new car. But this isn’t 
alt of the picture. A few weeks later 
the finance company is advised by the 
dealer that he has a buyer for the used 
automobile and that he wants 60 per 
cent of the resale price financed. That 
means $300 more for the used car. The 
finance company has financed $1,300 of 
the total with two automobiles (both 
used cars now) as security and with 
two possibilities of repossession instead 
of one. 

“It is important therefore that finance 
companies, to protect themselves, should 
insist upon proper operation of the used 
car department by the dealer at all times 
if he is to be a desirable finance cus- 
tomer. There is no way by which the 
dealer in the selling transaction can cor- 
rect the mistakes made in the buying 
transaction. The finance company’s 
peril begins the day the dealer buys at 
an excessive price, and not the day he 
sells. If the dealer over-allows when 
buying, it is a certainty that he will 
attempt to over-price when selling and 


Association and Their Own Troubles; Auto Dealers’ Association Watching 
Them Carefully; Credit Situation from Inside 


used cars sold too high come back when 
the customer realizes that he still owes 
on the car more than it is worth. 

“Finance companies may feel that 
they are securing an advantage if the 
dealer over-allows, for a used car on a 
new car, because the more allowed for 
the used car the less required for the 
financing of the new car, but is this 
true? ‘The finance company has re- 
quired the dealer’s endorsement or his 
repurchase agreement. When the time 
comes to make good that guarantee 
with whom does the finance company 
have to deal? 

“A dealer who has lost his substance. 
A dealer who has exhausted his bank 
credit, who has dissipated his business 
capital and who may in sheer despera- 
tion have twice pledged the same 
vehicle as collateral for financing. 

“We believe that the finance com- 
panies must recognize in addition to the 
individual feature involved in a financ- 
ing, there must be a selection of auto- 
mobile dealer risks for credit, and that 
time sale financing just as open credit 
or bank ratings, must be provided only 
for those who have business judgment 
and ability to run their business upon 
business lines, as well as an inclination 
to make good their promises. 

“It is no longer possible for finance 
companies to plead ignorance of require- 
ments of dealer responsibility. The 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion has shown finance companies and 
bankers how automobile dealers can be 
judged worthy of credit. In its great 
work on budget and chart control of 
dealer income and expenses, of account- 
ing systems for dealer records, of com- 
parative profit and loss statements, the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion has provided a yardstick for every 
bank and finance company to measure 
every dealer requiring credit facilities. 
We are distributing here today model 
set ups, which finance companies can 
check against the operation of the deal- 
ers to whom they are extending finance 
facilities, and unless there is at least a 
willingness and a spirit to work toward 
the aims set out in those budgets, we 
believe finance companies are treading 
upon dangerous ground in extending 
credit to dealers for their time 
financing.” 

Recommendations of Dealers’ Association 

He concluded with a summary of 
recommendations of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, which 
follows: 

“1. We recommend that all finance 
companies adhere to the previ- 
ously laid down rule of requiring 
a one-third down payment and 


completion of the deal within 
twelve months on new _ car 
financing. 

“2. We recommend to commercial 


bankers that they revise their 
standards of commercial credit to 
allow greater credit to automobile 
dealers with fast turning lines of 
merchandise than to other mer- 
chants whose lines move more 
slowly. Turnover should be 
given greater stress in determin- 
ing ratios of credit to net-worth. 

“3. We recommend absolute elimina- 
tion of all dealer endorsement of 
customer paper as a means of 
removing a legal contingent lia- 
bility which is not understood by 
the commercial banker and which 
shortens the actual credit granted 
by banks to dealers. 

“4, We recommend that where auto- 
mobile dealer endorsement is re- 
quired, despite our previous 
recommendation upon this point, 
that the dealer be allowed to 


charge a sum sufficient to set up 
an adequate reserve to cover him- 


self for the risk he is guaran- 
teeing. 

“S. We recommend that finance 
companies and bankers give 


greater attention to he matter of 
dealer accounting, requiring from 
dealers whose accounts’ they 
handle, monthly profit and loss 
statements, similar in form to the 
standard profit and loss form for 
dealers devised by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association.” 


President of Studebaker Discusses Car 


Financing 


At the convention of the Automotive 
Financing Conference held in November, 
1925, in Chicago, A. R. Erskine, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, dis- 
cussed the question of passenger car 
financing from the standpoint of the 
nm sanufacturer. He said in part: 

“In the competition for business this 
year, some finance companies have vio- 
lated the terms and conditions of the 
resolutions passed by the association 
last year. Whether these violations 
were dictated by automobile manufac- 
turers or were voluntarily introduced 
by the dealers or finance companies is 
immaterial. Violations are finding ex- 
treme expression in down payments as 
low as 20% of the cash delivered price, 
and as high as twenty-four months for 
the deferred balance. Down payments 
of 25% and eighteen months for the 
deferred balance have been obtained on 
the Pacific Coast for two years, but a 
reaction has now occurred out there. 
‘This year such terms were introduced in 
a large number of eastern and central 
cities, and down payments as low as 
23%, with eighteen months’ time, are 
now available in one case. These ex- 
treme risks necessitate heavy finance 
charges to cover repossessions which 
probably reach 10% of the transactions 
handled. On a flat interest basis, these 
finance charges run from 20% to 30% 
per annum, in addition to which insur- 
ance charges are added, and the con- 
sumer must groan under the burden. 
That is to say, the good risks who pay 
out their contracts are compelled to pay 
exorbitant rates for credit, exacted be- 
cause of the bad risks who default. 
These defaulters are seldom dishonest. 
Many merely over-estimate their ability 
to pay, or lose their job and income. 
Down payments of 20% to 25% barely 
cover the financing and _ insurance 
charges and leave buyers with but little 
equity in the cars. Most persons whose 
cars are repossessed are changed from 
friendly customers to bitter ‘knockers.’ 
They damage the good will of both 
ouanieiene and dealer. Small down 
payments hardly cover the depreciation 
in the cars, and dealers must resell them 
at a sacrifice. Such are the evils which 
result from repossessions. The good 
risks are stung, the poor risks become 
‘knockers,’ and sales must be remade. 
It is an uneconomic proposition which 
cannot endure because it is unsound. 
Reaction is bound to come. The large 
finance companies shun such business. 
Some of it is handled by finance com- 
panies organized by automobile dealers 
and their friends. 

“Many unsound transactions are on 
a non-recourse basis, which tends to 
make dealers careless as to risks and 
to undermine the integrity of all auto- 
mobile paper. Banks which finance this 
unsound paper usually require additional 
security or collateral to protect them 
against loss.” 

President Erskine gave four principles 
and obligations which he declared must 

control automobile sales financing. 
They are as follows: 


“1. First and foremost, financing and 
insurance charges must be fair to the 
consumer. That is to say, rates should 
be only high enough to assure the 
finance companies a reasonable return 
on their investment. Finance charges 
which are fair to both the consumer and 
the company automatically guarantee 
the character of the paper. Exorbitant 
charges created to cover bad risks and 
repossessions in excess of 3% on new 
car contracts and 4% on used car con- 
tracts are grossly unfair to good risks 
who pay out their contracts. 

“2. Credit should be granted only to 
persons of good character with assured 
income or sufficient assets to complete 
their contracts under reasonable condi- 
tions. Thorough credit investigation 
should be made in all cases of doubt. 

“3. The intrinsic value of the auto- 
mobile must be sound and the amount 
of the down payment should be substan- 
tial, as recommended at last year’s con- 
vention of the association. If the price 
of an automobile, either new or used, 
does not represent sound value, even a 
50% down pay:nent will not give pro- 
tection. Over-pricing of cars or trade 
allowances may jeopardize a contract, 
regardless of its conformance to 
standard credit terms. 

“4. The number of monthly payments 
should be influenced by the down pay- 
ment and the character and standing of 
the car. Monthly payments on a stand- 
ard car may be safely extended farther 
than they could be on a lesser known 
car. Default resulting from excessive 
monthly payments may be avoided by 
smaller ones within the income of the 
customer. Twelve equal monthly pay- 
ments should be sufficient credit exten- 
sion, but if a longer term is ever justified 
it should be applied only to contracts 
which carry a rate not exceeding 8.5% 
discount per annum including insurance.’ 

At the second annual Automotive 
Finance Conference already mentioned, 
that of November, 1925, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved: That the President of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies be requested to appoint five rep- 
resentatives of finance companies as a 
Committee on Factory Relations, for the 
purpose of bringing about a greater co- 
ordination of effort between manufac- 
turers and finance companies in the dis- 
tribution and financing of their products, 
to the end that safe and sound principles 
may prevail and be encouraged by every 
co-operative means available, on a basis 
of mutual benefit to all concerned.” 





TAKES OVER AN EXCHANGE 


Early in February the Union Indem- 
nity Exchange was taken over by In- 
surance Commissioner Charles R. Det- 
rick, of California, who placed Deputy 
Commissioner Beckett in charge pend- 


ing the appointment of a receiver. The 
preliminary announcement intimated 


that the shortage would be at least $43,- 
000 and might reach several times that 
amount. The promotor, C. P. Summers, 
is said to have gone east a month or 
more before the crash and has not re- 
turned to help the Insurance Depart- 
ment untangle the affairs of the Ex- 
change. It is alleged that the funds of 
the Exchange have been juggled to ad- 
vance the personal financial interests of 
the promoter. 





BUREAU TO MOVE 
_The_Workmen’s Compensation Pub- 
licity Bureau, as well as the other organ- 
ization of which F. Roberston Jones is 


secretary-treasurer, will move on May 1 
to 75 Maiden Lane. 
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See If You Agree 
: 
.S 
d 
e 
. oA UTOMOBILES make so large a part of the total wealth | 
‘ of the United States, today ; the natural life of an auto- | 
t mobile is so brief and the turnover of the investment so rapid, | 





that the adequate protection of the Public by insurance | 
against the numerous and severe perils to which this prop- | 
erty is exposed has become a major problem, worthy the best | 
brains among underwriters and agents. | 


Ve WW twee oO tf 


we 


Let no one slight the importance of Automobile Insurance 
nor slacken efforts to conserve the value of the American 
people’s investment in Automobiles. 


Provide sound, dependable insurance for sound, dependable 
car-owners; then rid them of the menace of the unfit by 
denying all insurance to such. 


Ee 





The insurance business knows how to distinguish pretty | 
accurately between good risks and bad risks. ‘The agent or | 
underwriter who, forewarned, grants insurance to the 
unworthy indicts himself on one of two counts, either he has 
been guilty of bad judgment or else has committed the sin 
of unreasonable selfishness; and he has done a dis-service to 
his calling and to the public. 


——S— 








Capital Stock $ 3,500,000 

Liabilities 15,689,050 
all Special Reserve Fund 300,000 {I,. 

Net Surplus 3,789,259 


| Assets Jan. 1, 1926 $23,278,309 
| 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


\ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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New Conditional Sales Agreement What Is Being Bought 


On the Installment Plan? 


Figures Which Have Been Compiled By James H. 
Perkins, President of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co. 


Finance Company Operating in Canada Incorpo- 
rates a Combined Form of Application 
for Insurance and Credit 


Application for Insurance and Credit 


ROsscke see ANSURANCE COMPANY .. 6.00. F2s0006 POMEO OE cue csiiseasassaseeeess 
And the Seller named in the within Contract: 
DIMAS sescsss esas seusesewereeee Residence Address ....... ee Se ne 
RET OAUDY sn uecsusswonsbiowsesienae PURUESE PURAOLESE) 05. 640044550s00saseeeb screech 
SOON POMONA 65.6 0o5sscecis'sges sues scasseceuacene NRHONQUIY 606.050 oc0ss0eee% - 
My (our) account is carried at............20eseeeee DENK Gciscsnvcuseasesee Branch 
ees rrr PROES iist5.5e sk sweeswawaane Salary per month?......... 
Description of Real Estate ee « as amount paid Present Value Mortgage 
ne ee Se Te hs ee pe ee Bissdaensaweoa eeuanene 
PeeREeeEeesNaeiea eee eessenesaNGeseaen . ieess skSualckoans Pi rcrcusivenea Drs ieeoeses 
In whose name is above property registered? Or ee ee Pe Ne Tae 
Motor Vehicle will be eect eed 40... ose and vicinity and will be dined 
MINION 20 Rassadatdcasssavesnans PRUE O Oli cu cussce soasneass een seennaasences 
(Public or Private) (No.) (Street) (Town) (Prov.) 


The following is the description of the Motor Vehicle : 
Trade Name Type of Body Truck Serial Motor No. of Model Letter 
Tonnage No. No. Cylinders Year or number List Price 


What will vehicle be used for?. aon see Sow you ever boogie a motor vehicle on 
AOUIOL 65 5scueneues If 90; What: Weart....ssss00 PPO WON csccsacseonestwsarecesc 
WUE RRR ROO NIIONG 0 55 icccnissons's'svs sean sebasouwlewneniealsaseusens sana eubens 
Has any company cancelled, declined to issue or renew automobile insurance to 
OL IN TEI TOE OL eT TORE OTT PEN SINT ne OE TLIO Mee 


Particulars of any claims made against or by the applicant, or of any loss sustained 
by the applicant in respect of the ownership or operation of any motor vehicle: 








EGGS ON PRINT 5 G:5556G 5 wena ro bieee shoe chs ose duk so aiseena Shs sbliswseeeweuaesse sete 
aR RN OMTIETE pcp Gesiweuosa cee cc ccbaeca ose snm end sarenbaebbenbuaeceabyanicssacunees 
Name of approved fire extinguisher, if any... .....scccccsccecccccvcccccsescccsoces 
The policy period shall be from noon on.......... 092. <:0.<5 40 WOOD Olis:s05000 192 ; 
standard time at applicant's address hereinstated. 
= ERILS INSURED AGAINST LIMITS 'p REMIUM | 
Amount of Insurance Rate 

Fire and Transportation......... Bisisine ee hob iaae ae teers he eer ere 

MOE Anchernnse dese seseneoeeess Discs acenuisasea ese set swies Dicecnsscuciss 
Loss payable to...... FINANCE COMPANY...... Total Premium RO ee 


If the applicant knowingly misrepresents or conceals any fact or circumstance 
required by this application to be made known, the contract of insurance shall be 
void as to the property or risk undertaken in respect of which the misrepresentation 
or omission is made. 

I do hereby declare that the motor vehicle described will be maintained in a 
safe and sound condition and that the statements above made are in every respect 
true and correct, and I hereby apply for a contract of insurance and for credit to be 
based on the truth of said statements. 

Please insert names of two references: 





(Name) 

Some time ago a conference was 
called by the Ontario Superintendent of 
Insurance, R. Layton Foster, and the 
question of financed automobile insur- 
ance was discussed at some length. The 
Insurance Department of the Province 
of Ontario had been endeavoring to 
secure an application for insurance 
from the purchaser of the automobile, 
and a committee was appointed to de- 
termine how this should be success- 
fully accomplished. The superintendent 
of insurance has agreed that a combined 
form of application for insurance and 
credit would be satisfactory, and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that one of the 
finance companies operating in Cana- 
dian area has, incorporated in its con- 
ditional sales agreement a combined 
form of application for insurance and 
credit which gives the insurance com- 
pany a complete picture of the moral 
hazard of the risk, and furthermore on 
the application in large type and in red 
ink is the following wording: 

“Tf the applicant knowingly misrep- 
resents or conceals any fact or circum- 
stance required by this application to 
be made known, the contract of insur- 
ance shall be void as to the property 
or risk undertaken in respect of which 
the misrepresentation or omission is 
made.” 

It would seem that this form, which 
has the approval of the Canadian in- 
surance authorities, more completely in- 
volves the contract for the conditional 
sale of the automobile with the con- 
tract of insurance, whereas it has been 
the aim of the American underwriters 
to divorce as completely as possible he 
functions of financing, and the func- 





Cee eee er eeeeereeeeeeseses 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee see eeeeeeeee 


(Address) 


tions of insuring automobiles. 
Adds to Value of Account 

The Canadian idea of combining ap- 
plication for insurance and credit as a 
part of the contract for financing the 
automobile adds greatly to the value 
of the finance automobile insurance ac-° 
count from the company’s viewpoint, 
and if close cooperation exists between 
the insurance company and the finance 
company a large percentage of moral 
undesirables would be eliminated, and 
the insurance company could get a more 
complete picture of the class of busi- 
ness handed to them by the finance 
company. 

The following is a transcript of the 
application for insurance and_ credit 
used by a finance company in Canada, 
and it can be readily seen that the in- 
surance company could easily use as 
evidence against the purchaser any false 
or fraudulent statements made in con- 
nection with securing the insurance: 





President James H. Perkins of the 
Farmers Loen & Trust Co., New York 
City, has issued a booklet on installment 
buying, containing many interesting 
figures, together with his views. He 
estimates that in the Summer of 1925 
the savings bank deposits in this coun- 
try amounted to twenty-three billions 
and that there were more than 43,000,000 
depositors. He gives the estimated 
amount of life insurance in force at the 
end of last year as about seventy-two 
billions. He figures that the total wages 
and salaries paid by all branches of 
industry in the United States (this con- 
tinent) at about forty billions. 

In the past ten years the number of 
persons holding stock in the United 
States increased by 3,500,000 and the 
of persons holding bonds by 
2,500,000 Investments in homes are not 
a matter of record, but one authority 
estimates that 7,000,000 families live in 
homes free of encumbrances, while 
4,000,000 purchasing houses which 
still carry a mortgage. 


number 


are 


and loan associations 
credited with assets of five billions. 

Sut what will most interest automo- 
bile insurance men are President 
Perkins’ figures of goods bought on the 
installment plan. 


suilding are 


It is out of the great reservoir of 
income and savings that installment 
buying is proceeding. Because the 


practice is of recent origin there are no 
comparative figures, and the totals of 
today are somewhat a matter of specu- 
lation. The figures, showing the in- 
creased production of certain commodi- 
ties generally sold on the installment 
plan, together with the data on the 
growth of installment buying, are 
presented herewith: 


Automobiles 


Of a total wholesale value of about 
$2,328,060,004 for the annual output, the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that 70% is sold on installments. 
The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration estimate is 75%, while another 
acceptance organization estimates that 
80% of motor vehicles are purchased on 
installments. On the basis of 75% of a 
retail value of $2,910,082,505 this would 
mean that the value of the output sold 
on the installment plan would amount to 
about $2,182,561,878. Installment buying 
of automobiles began in 1915, but did 
not reach great proportions until 1920, 

The retail value of automobiles and 


trucks, 1913-1925, obtained by adding 
25% to the wholesale value, is as 
follows: 





WES niccsccesccse SOR ZID 
1920 ....eseeceees  2,791,159,535 
10 SRO See ace 2,910,082, 505 
TP tans eticeanta 3,750,000,000 


Since 1913 automobile prices have 
been reduced about 30 or 40 per cent, 
Of the washing machine output having 
a retail value of $88,000,000, as estimated 
by the authority consulted, an official 
of one of the larger companies says that 


85% is sold on installments. Another 
estimate is 65%. Electric washing 
machines have increased in value of 


production by the following amounts: 
Retail Value 


1914— 13,000 units.... 1,000,000 
1920—480,000 ” ........ 58,040,000 
1924—612,064 ” ....... 88,000,000 


That 65% of the vacuum cleaner sales 
are made ‘on the installment plan is 
reported by a trade association familiar 
with the industry. The retail value of 
the output is about $69,000,000 annually. 


The retail value of electric vacuum 
cleaners over the past 10 years is 
indicated as follows: 

1914— 44,000 units....... $1,300,000 
1920— 900,000 ” ....... 45,000,000 
1924—1,250,000 ” ....... 69,000,000 
Jewels, Furniture, Pianos and Phono- 

graphs 


A leading trade paper in this industry 
states that the “mark-up” on furniture 
sold on the installment plan is 125 per 
cent. on the manufacturers’ “value.” On 
this basis the retail value, or total paid 
by the installment buyer who mee 
85 per cent. to 90 per cent. of all furni- 
ture, was about $765,000,000 in 1924, and 


will approximate the 1923 total of 
$900,000,000 this year. 
Of annual retail sales of about 


$100,000,000 a year, about 40 per cent. 
of the pianos are made on a deferred 
payment basis. On lower-priced instru- 
ments the percentage of installment 
sales is greater than 40 per cent. Re- 
producing pianos of high price are also 
largely sold on deferred payments. No 
authority was willing to state an exact 
percentage figure that would apply to 
all sales. 

Of a total of $400,000,000 of annual 
retail jewelry sales a good authority 
states that 25 per cent. is sold on install- 
ments, adding that the number of high- 
grade jewelers who were selling on de- 
ferred payments was steadily increasing. 
Formerly only cheaper jewelry was sold 
on installments. 

The percentage of phonographs sold 
on the installment plan is about 75%. 
The retail value of phonographs in 1913 
was $10,000,000; in 1924, $70,000,000. 


Radio Apparatus 


While only 13 per cent. of radio appa- 
ratus was sold in installments in 1923, 
according to one good authority, the 
trade papers of the industry assert that 
as the sale of radio is coming into 
stronger hands, such as department 
stores, the percentage sold on deferred 
payments has increased rapidly. 











Tabulation of Anenagie Experiences Based on One Year’s Record 
of Many Automobile Finance Companies 











Losses on 


Repossession Ratio Rep. Ratio 
New Cars 


Used 








Repossessed Cars Used Cars Cars | Per Cent of Special Paper 
Companies 
12 16-18 | 190r 1/3 24% & | 40% | 36% & Requiring | 130r | 35% Used 
Monthly|Monthly4, more | Down | Down Less | Down Les ier Dealers more | 25% New 
Pay- | Pay- |Monthls| ‘Pay- | Pay- | Down | “Pay. | Down oral | Endorse- |Monthly) "Down 
ments | ments | 27>] ment.) ment | Dey ment | ey me ra | ments Payment 
AVGTAge ..2.....ecee0s coves 50 78 220 38/10% 11% 3 6 1/6% 31% 94% 18 1/3 19 1/3 
Loss tio 12° Months..... ve . - ; * és 18g at %}1.041% | .536%)1.1 % ove He ° ™ ne ° ” 
Loss Ratio 16-18 Months.. eco ooo eee -563% | 1.625% -839% | 1.716% eee eece eee eee 
Loss Ratio 19 or more Mths, eee eee eee Ratt 1.587% | 4.583% | 2.537% | 4.84 % eee oece een eco 












































Motor World Wholesale 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


FOR 


Ohio Farmers Automobile Agents 





The Old Man on the Fence 


K. Schultz & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Harris & Watson, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Great Republic Life Building 
756 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chas. B. DeMille 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Title & Trust Building 
Second at Columbia 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


W. L. Perrin & Son 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
75 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIO FARMERS automobile agents have the 

advantage of really excellent service from a 
completely equipped automobile underwriting de- 
partment. Some of the elements of this service are 
forms for the following policies: 


Cash value fire, theft, and tornado policy, with 
which collision and property damage can be written 
without endorsements. 


Stated amount policy which can also be written 
without endorsements. 


Dealer’s policies in different forms, such as the 
Certificate Form, Pro Rata Monthly Reporting Form, 
and others to take care of all conditions. 


Fleet policies to cover fleets of trucks or passenger 
cars against all hazards except personal liability. 


This wide choice of conveniently arranged forms, 
together with intelligent, helpful service from the 


home office, give the Ohio Farmers agent a decided 
advantage over competitors. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 
LeROY, OHIO 
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~ O'Connell of Boston a Crack Salesman 


How Gilmour, Rothery & Co. Man Sells Automobile Insurance; Dialogue Illustrates Method of 
Handling Prospects 


“The only way to make money is to 
spend it.” 
This 


paradoxical epigram, coming 
from John J. O’Connell who is in charge 
of the automobile business of Gilmour, 


well-known Boston in- 
surance agency whose total premiums on 
now around $2,000,000 
a year, sum and substance of 
what he had to say to the readers of 
Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER on the sub- 
ject, “How to increase my automobile 
business.” 

Mr. O'Connell pointed out that mutual 
competition is the biggest problem in 
automobile insurance today, especially 
in view of the fact that compulsory lia- 
bility insurance is in the offing in sev- 
eral states and an actual law (effective 
January 1, 1927) in Massachusetts. He 
stated that he had seen or heard au- 
thoritative statements to the effect that 
the mutual companies are waging and 
will wage a strenuous campaign in Mas- 
sachusetts to get those who the law 
says must buy automobile insurance to 
buy it from them. 

“They are doing anything to get the 
business on the books,” said Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “Advertising, adding special rep- 
resentatives, giving bonuses and spend- 
ing money in other ways so that the 
total acquisition cost of many of the 
mutuals writing automobile liability in- 
surance in Massachusetts must be con- 
siderably higher than the acquisition 
cost of the stock companies. 


Rothery & Co., 


such business are 


was the 


Has Seen Auto Insurance Grow From 
Beginning 


“Unless the agent or broker is worthy 
of his hire the prospect for compulsory 
automobile insurance, or for any kind 
of insurance for that matter, is not go- 
ing to pay him 20% more than he pays 
the direct writing mutuals. If [ had 
to address a group of casualty insurance 
agents there is but one thing I would 
say; one thing I would spend consider- 
able time elaborating. That one thing 
is, ‘First, give your client the very best 
service you can, and, second, make sure 
that he appreciates that service.’’ 

So said Mr. O’Connell, who has been 
in the business since 1907 and who has 
been handling the automobile insurance 
end of Gilmour, Rothery & Co.’s busi- 
ness from the time it was practically 
nothing until it grew and grew just like 
ie 2 

Gilmour, Rothery & Co., have a fine 
list of companies in which they place 
fire and theft and collision and an 
equally good list of liability companies. 
Furthermore, this progressive and ag- 
gressive Boston agency with some two 
hundred employees is one of the most 


active insurance organizations socially 
in the Boston insurance district. Its 
social organization holds dances and 


parties quite frequently and it is evi- 
dent that the employees of the organiza- 
tion are appreciative. 

But to return, “The only way to make 
money is to spend it.” 

Of course we realized that that state- 
ment had to be qualified. Mr. O’Con- 
nell explained that he did not mean one 
should 


spend more money than was 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the 
end in view. Of course, the money 


must be spent wisely if it is to make 
more money. 


Reducing Truck Accidents 


How is it to be spent? 

In the service which Mr. O’Connell 
believes is absolutely necessary to give 
the assured if the agent or broker is 
to place himself in the position where 


he does not fear or worry about mutual 
competition. He told us of a case where 
the entire first year’s premium, or rather 
an amount equivalent to it, was spent 
in re ducing, or trying to ‘reduce, the 
number of accidents on a fleet of trucks. 
As a result, the owner of this fleet of 
trucks is sold for ever after on Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co., John J. O'Connell, and 
stock insurance. 

“Every agency should employ experts 
whose real job, in the last analysis, is 
to look after the interests of the as- 
sureds; see that they get the proper 
policy contracts, the proper rates, and 
fair treatment in case of loss. These 
experts must fight for the assureds if 
the occasion arises. They must fight 
for satisfied clients as caian to mini- 


mum claim settlements,” said Mr. 
O’Connell. 

“Service, such service as we try to 
render here, is expensive. It costs a 
pile of money every year. But it is 


worth every penny of it.” 

As an example of such service Mr. 
O'Connell told of a recent claim which 
was “followed through” by a dozen mem- 
bers of the organization. The check 
was hurried up. The assured was seen 
to make sure that he was satisfied. The 
time of several executives as well as 
that of several clerks was spent in order 
that the assured might get a just settle- 
ment and get it promptly. Because of 
the unusual features of the particular 
accident the case was “a tough one to 
handle” but it was handled and “we kept 
everybody happy.” 

A Sales Talk 


Sending automobile registration blanks 
to their customers was another item 
which was charged up to the “service” 
column. Another quite frequent experi- 
ence in the Gilmour, Rothery office is to 
have an assured ask to help him col- 
lect money from someone else who is 
not insured and when the assured him- 
self does not carry property damage in- 
surance on his own car. Through their 
attorneys and with their knowledge of 
the business Gilmour, Rothery have been 
able to help many of their customers 
in this way although they were under no 
obligation to ao so. 

But in addition to his work in a su- 
pervisory capacity Mr. O'Connell does 
considerable writing of automobile in- 
surance himself. That being the case 
we asked him to picture us as riding 
in on the train with him, informing him 
that we had just bought a new car, the 
first one it had been our pleasure to buy. 
Furthermore we had not yet consid- 
ered very seriously the question of au- 
tomobile insurance. “What would you 
say in a case like that?” 

And here’s what he said: 

“Jim, your new Buick is a piece of 
property in which you have invested 
$1,500. But it is different than some 
pieces of property. It is subject to cer- 
tain risks. There are things which may 
happen to your car or to you as you 
drive your car which might possibly 
send you to the poor debtor’s court.” 

Jim: “Don’t be silly. Tl probably 
end up there anyway.” 

John O’Connell: “Seriously, Jim, your 
car may burn up. You should carry 
fire insurance on it which protects you 
against fire from any cause, including 
lightning, or if you are travelling and 
have to cross a body of water on a ferry 
boat and the boat burns. You should 
carry theft insurance, protecting you in 
case someone stole your car or swiped 
some of its equipment. Such a policy 
would also protect you against any dam- 
age which such thieves might do to your 
car. 

Jim: “The automobile must have been 
a great thing for the insurance com- 
panies.’ 


By Arthur D. Grose 


. O.: “Then your car may get 
smashed up. Now please don’t inter- 
rupt again. I know you're a careful 
driver. But the other fellow may not 
be. You should carry collision insur- 
ance, either full coverage or deductible.” 

Jim: “What do you mean, deduct- 
ible?” 

J. O.: “If you smash a mud-guard or 
something and it costs anywhere from 
a nickel to $250 to have it fixed up, 
you pay. If it costs more than $250 
the insurance company pays.” 

Jim: “Well why not carry full cover- 
age?” 

Why not?” 


J.0.: “Exactly: 


Complete Coverage 


Jim: “Well how much does all this 
cost?” 

O.: “Pm not through yet. You 
should carry plate glass insurance. The 
cost is less than it would cost you to 
have one light replaced should it get 
smashed. That’s about all so far as 
your own property is concerned. But 
because of traffic conditions and the 
carelessness of many drivers, the 
thoughtlessness of pedestrians, it is 
necessary that you be protected against 
suits which might be brought against 
you because you had injured others.” 

Jim: “Nobody would ever sue me. 
They couldn’t get a nickel out of me.’ 

J. O.: “They’d get all they could, 
which means, or might mean, all you 
had in the world.” 

Jim: “Well what’s 
ance?’” 

J. O.: “If you injure one man, wo- 
man, or child the company settles any 
claim up to $5,000. If you injure more 
than one in the same accident the com- 
pany setties up to $10,000. This is the 
most common form of coverage but 
these minimum limits do not adequately 
protect the insured. I strongly advise 
higher limits, at least 10-20, for you will 
find many records of accidents follow- 
ing which the jury awarded a verdict of 
more than $5,000—in some cases as high 
as $50,000 or even $100,000. 

Jim: “What’s going to happen to me 
if I get injured?” 

.: “IT was coming to that. You 
should purchase an automobile accident 
insurance policy which will protect you 
when you are in your car. I'll explain 
that to you. If—" 

Jim: ‘Say, hold on. Aren’t you done? 
What is all this going to cost me?” 

1. O.: “Oh, around $90.” 

Jim: “Good Lord, man, I can’t afford 
that. What’s the most important kind 
of insurance, for me I mean? What 
policy should I take if I could only take 
one?” 


this ‘suits insur- 


Liability Insurance Cheap in Long Run 


Jo O.: “Automobile liability insurance. 
Because if you were involved in a suit 
it would cost a lot of money, worry 
and time. It might ruin you. The in- 
surance company relieves you of the 
worry and time. It pays the money, 
and no insurance company in which I 
will place your insurance will be 
ruined for a while—I’ll show you their 
financial statements.” 

es “How much does that cost?” 

: “Less than it would cost you to 
Pe iri a lawyer if you were sued.” 

Jim: “Well there aren’t any more 
kinds of insurance you think I ought 
to have, are there?” 

“Several. But cheer up. I'll 
only mention one more. You should 
be insured against the damage which 
you might do the other fellow’s car. It 
corresponds to personal injury liability 
insurance. Only you hurt the man’s 
property, not the man, and you probably 
hurt his feelings.” 


Jim: “Is that included in the ninety 
dollars?” 
J 


O.: “Yes. Now surely you can 


ae 

Jim: “But I’ve a friend who has au- 
tomobile insurance in a mutual com- 
pany. He tells me that he gets back 


about 20% of his premium every year.” 

. O.: “How did you buy that suit 
you have on?” 

Jim: “What do you mean?” 

J. O.: “Well how do you buy most 
of the commodities which you buy. Do 
you buy them by mail or do you buy 
from some concern or individual who 
is anxious to give you service and to 
whom you can go if you are dissatis- 
fied ?” 

Jim: “Well I bought this suit at a 
men’s clothing store from a clerk I’ve 
known there quite a while.” 

J. O.: “Exactly. I'll tell you more 
about that idea later, but we’re getting 
in towards town. Here’s another 
thought: If you took the time and 
thought necessary to pick out the best 
mutual insurance company, if you had 

(Continued on page 





The Palmetto’s Counsel 


Probably the most discussed legal case 
in the insurance business during the past 
year, involving litigations of various 
types, is that growing out of the Chrys- 
ler car insurance by the Palmetto Fire 
Insurance Co., of the little town of Sum- 
ter, S. C. Not only have there been a 
number of court proceedings, the case 
now being up before the Supreme Court. 














HARTWELL CABELL 


but also a number of actions by state 
insurance departments. 

The fight of the Palmetto has been 
waged by Hartwell Cabell, of Cabell, Ig- 
natius & Lown, one of the best known 
insurance attorneys in America. 

Mr. Cabell was born in Nelson County, 
Va., on a James River plantation, which 
he now owns. He was graduated from 
Urbana University, a small college in 
Ohio, at which his father was a pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek. He graduated 
from the Cincinnati Law School in 1886 
and practiced law in Cincinnati until 
1906. In that year he moved to New 
York where he has practiced law ever 
since, his practice being largely con- 
cerned with insurance. He is generally 
regarded as one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in the city. 
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Auto Indemnity Making Cars Safer 


By HERBERT CHASE, Member of Society of Automotive Engineers and F ormer Engineering Editor of “Automo- 


So much is heard these days about auto- 
mobile accidents that the first impression 
you are likely to get of a person who says 
that 1926 cars are safer than ever before 
is that he doesn’t know the facts. Never- 
theless, the statement is true. 


Unfortunately, it is true also that the 
number of accidents is increasing, not 
because individual cars are less safe, 
but because the number of cars in use 
is increasing steadily, and because traffic 
is becoming more and more dense. 

In short, cars in themselves are be- 
coming safer but the chances of accident 





HERBERT CHASE 


are increasing at a more rapid rate. 
Regrettable as this latter fact may be, 
its seriousness is well appreciated by 
the automotive industry and it has been 
largely reSponsible for the efforts to 
meet increasing hazards by building 
cars with better brakes, improved steer- 
ing mechanisms, narrower front pillars, 
all-steel bodies, non-shatterable glass, 
lower centers of gravity and more 
effective bumpers. 


Few Backfires 


Nor have car manufacturers been 
lacking in efforts to reduce fire and 
theft hazards. Today backfires and ig- 
nition defects rarely set the car afire, 
while nearly all but the cheapest cars 
have reasonably. effective locks—if only 
the users would put them in the “theft 
resisting” position, as the underwriters 
say, when cars are left unattended! 

Coincidental locks, designed to force 
the user to lock the car in approved 
fashion when he stops the engine are 
beginning to make their appearance in 
production models. 

In another direction car producers 
acting through the National Automobile 


and Ignition Defects 






hambes) of Commerce and the Ameri- 
cant \IA) fobile Association are foster- 
ing unif#rm state laws tending to make 
resale of stolen cars so difficult as to 


remove the chief incentive to theft. 

All in all the underwriters have little 
cause to complain of their treatment at 
the hands of the automotive industry. 
It is to be hoped that the proposed 
termination of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference and the N. A. 

_C. will not mark the end of the 
amicable relations between the two 
groups. 

With this somewhat general state- 
ment of the existing situation in mind, 
let us turn to a more specific considera- 
tion of various items mentioned. 


tive Industries” 


Take the subject of brakes. A large 
majority of all cars selling for more 
than $1,000 have four-wheel brakes 
which enable the car to be stopped in 
much less distance than do two-wheel 
brakes, adding that much to the safety 
factor. 

Early predictions that four-wheel 
brakes would interfere with steering, 
induce skidding under certain circum- 
stances and in other ways fail to con- 
tribute as much to safety as_ their 
acknowledged ability to make possible 
quicker stopping would indicate, have 
not been fulfilled, at least to the extent 
some anticipated. 

Probably most of those who expected 
the disadvantages of four-wheel brakes 
would outweigh their advantages, now 
are ready to admit that they were 
mistaken. 

In any case, such brakes have proved 
their value and are quite certain to see 
even wider use in the future. More- 
over, they have so centered attention 
upon brakes in general that the design- 
ers of cars which still employ the two- 
wheel type have been compelled to 
make their brakes much more effective 
than formerly. Hence the net result of 
“the better brakes movement,” if it 
may be so termed, is most gratifying. 

Almost coincident with four-wheel 
brakes came the balloon tire. It too 
helped to make cars safer, partly be- 
cause (according to some contentions) 
it gave better traction and tended to 
lessen skidding and partly because it is 
presumed to decrease the fatigue of 
driving andi thus make the driver less 
prone to accidents. 


The Balloon Tire 


But the balloon tire also had some 
disadvantages militating against safety. 
First it made steering harder and sec- 
ond it led to or at least aggravated a 
phenomenon popularly termed “shimmy- 
ing,” the effect of which is to cause the 
front end of the car to shake violently 
while the steering wheel oscillates so 
rapidly as to interfere seriously with 
steering. 

This curious phenomenon is claimed 
to have been nearly if not quite elimin- 
ated by refinements both in design and 
construction of the steering system, 
while ease of steering has been restored 
by using gears and steering wheels 
affording increased leverage. In the 
process the entire steering system has 
been improved and rendered safer. 

Minor accidents have been lessened 
by the practice of employing bumpers 
at both front and rear of most cars. 
Such bumpers, contrary to popular 
belief, do not prevent injury either to 
car or passengers in a severe collision, 
but they do afford sufficient cushioning 
as often to avoid breakage in “minor” 
collisions; hence they are very much 
worth while 

Aside from mechanical feature of 
chassis construction, we find three im- 
portant body improvements which con- 
tribute directly to safety. 

First is the increasing use of all-metal 
bodies. The difference between conven- 
tional wood-frame-metal-covered bodies 
and all-metal bodies probably is not so 
great as between wood and _all-steel 
railway coaches, but certain advantages, 
greater safety included, are claimed and 
probably are justified in the case of the 
all-metal type. 


Narrower Front Pillars 


The second body improvement con- 
tributing to safety, also a feature of all- 
metal ‘bodies, is the narrower front 
pillars at each side of the windshield of 
closed cars. 

It is contended and probably is true 
that this pillar cannot safely be made 
so narrow in a wood frame body. The 
comparative advantages as based on 
drawings furnished by the engineering 
department of a prominent maker of all- 


metal bodies are well illustrated in 
fig. 1. 
Note that the narrow pillar leaves 


practically no blind spot while the wider 
one has a considerable blind area which 
unquestionably has led to many acci- 
dents. At least one maker has realized 
a similar advantage without an all-metal 


— 


A new classification and rating for 
locks is now in force, but as yet, so far 
as the writer is aware, no extra allow- 
ance is made for locks of the coinci- 
dental class known as type one, as com- 
pared to other approved locks in class 
two. 

That such an allowance should be 
made is logical if not likely; but car 
manufacturers are not especially keen 
about a change. of this character because 
of the expense involved in applying new 
equipment. They are said to feel also 
that present locks are adequate for 
those who care enough about their cars 
to lock them. Moreover a large propor- 
tion of cars they sell go to rural com- 
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“Automotive Industries” 
NEW FRONT PILLAR IN 
WIDER 


body by making the front pillar of the 
door of metal and retaining a narrow 
wood pillar at each side of the wind- 
shield. 

Third in our list of safety features in 
body construction is the use of so called 
“non-shatterable” glass. This is not a 
strictly new departure but is seeing 
wider use than heretofore. In one type 
two sheets of glass are used, one being 
cemented to one side and the other to 
the reverse side of a sheet of celluloid. 
In the other type, wire reinforcements 
are molded or cast inside the glass itself. 

In both the object, of course, is to pre- 
vent glass from splintering and flying 
about in case of a collision. It may be 
added that research is underway to find 
a substitute for glass which will have 
similar advantages without accompany- 
ing drawbacks. 

Most of the 


Courtesy 


improvements thus far 
discussed are designed to protect lite 
and limb and avoid property damage. 
In remaining paragraphs we shall deal 
with theft protection. 


Locks 
As all automobile theft underwriters 
know, credits have been given in recent 


years for certain approved forms of 
locking devices capable of resisting for 
twenty minutes the attack of a thief 
using the tools ordinarily found in a 
garage. Such a lock is fitted to the gear- 
set of nearly all cars except those at the 
lower end of the price seal. 

These locks perform the desired func- 
tion acceptably when put in the theft 
resisting position; statistics are said to 
prove that less than one per cent of 
all cars stolen are known to have been 
locked in approved fashion when left 
unattended. 

Unfortunately, however, a large ma- 
jority of owners have become so care 
less or willfully neglige nt as to fail to 
use locks when leaving the car standing 
at the curb or elsewhere. The net re- 
sult has been an increasing number of 
thefts and losses so heavy that many 
underwriters today consider unwar 
ranted the extra allowance for the type 
of lock in question and are disposed to 
give reduced rates only to a form of 
coincidental lock so designed that the 
owner is forced to lock the car in ap- 
proved fashion when he per off the 


ignition. (The ordinary ignition lock 
alone would be satisfactory if not so 
easily defeated by wiring around it. 


One maker puts out an armored lock 
of this type which has adequate theft 
resisting qualities to meet the under- 
writer’s requirements.) 


VIS’ 


BREWSTER CAR MAKING 
rA POSSIBLE 
munities in which thefts are exceed- 


ingly rare. 

A few car builders have applied co- 
incidental locks as standard equipment. 
At least two of these have been of the 
type which locks the steering gear at 
the same time that ignition is shut off. 
If, in this type, the ignition be shut off, 
as some users do unwisely when coast- 
ing down hill, the car cannot be steered 
and a serious accident may result. To 
avoid this difficulty a supplementary 
switch has been added to permit shut- 
ting ignition off without locking the 
steering gear, thus destroying the co- 
incidental feature. 

Other types of coincidental 
which act on gearset, ignition only, 
supply, etc., have been tried and approved 
and they give promise of wide use if 
the inducement of lower theft insur- 
ance rates ultimately is accorded them. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Chase is now as- 
sociated with The Erickson Co., N. Y. 
City. 


locks 
fuel 


O’Connell Story 


(Continyed from page 40) 

only a question of saving in premium in 
mind, you would find it would take 
considerable time and considerable in- 
vestigation. Just to look over the fi- 
nancial statements of the various mutuals 
and to understand them would take a 
while. You could use such time and 
effort in your own business. You trust 
me, don't you?” 

Jim: ‘ ‘Sure, but. . . 

F. O: “Well, ll investigate the com- 
panies for you. I'll put your insurance 
ina company which is strong financially 
and in every other way. I'll give you 
the statement figures which are official. 
ll explain all about the company to 
you.’ 

Jim: “I didn’t say I was going to 
buy any insurance.” 

J. O.: “Neither did I. But if you buy 
it in a mutual company remember that 
you may be assessed.” 

Jim: “Assessed? For what?” 

J. O.: “If the mutual company has a 
tough break in the luck or a series of 
tough breaks they can call upon you 
for an additional premium to be dis- 
tributed among those suffering any 
losses.” 


Jim: 


” 


“Well here we are in town again. 
Say, John, perhaps I'd like to talk to you 
again some time about this. Drop 
around to the house some night, will 
you! i 
J. Ors 
He did. 


“Twill.” 
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Cut Rate Car Policy Competition 


Arguments Used by Agents of Stock Companies When They Counter Automobile Club, Reciprocal 
and Non-Agency Mutual Insurance Propositions; Some Searching 
Questions Which May Be Used 


Automobile clubs are fast becoming 
thorns in the sides of local fire insurance 
agents. Within the last two or three 
years and particularly within the last 
twelve months the automobile club has 
become one of the chief competitors for 
automobile insurance with which the 
local agent has to contend. It formerly 
was mutual or reciprocal versus stock 
insurance; now it is the mutual or recip- 
rocal, with the automobile club and its 
resources and membership as a valuable 
ally, which is fast taking away the local 
agent’s business in many sections of this 
country. 

Other states near New York have not 
been so successful as has New York 
State in repelling the auto club danger. 
Pennsylvania is a hot bed for such 
mutual and reciprocal insurance and 
among the Eastern states the Pennsyl- 
vania situation appears at the present 
to be the most acute. There the two na- 
tional motor clubs, The American Au- 
tomobile Association and the National 
Motorists’ Association, have “sold” the 
automobile insurance idea to scores of 
local auto clubs. These two large asso- 
ciations have connections with a _ re- 
ciprocal and a mutual with the result 
that they are offering their members 
automobile insurance protection at rates 
25% and more under those quoted by 
the Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference companies. 


Successful Resistance Possible 


Where a real resistance has been 
shown to proposals for an auto club 
to offer insurance to its members the 
plan has been defeated. This proves, as 
it did in New York State, that the link- 
ing of insurance with automobile club 
functions is not a natural and funda- 
mental development which cannot be 
resisted successfully. Through the 
leadership of wide-awake insurance 
agents insurance schemes within the 
last few months have been defeated in 
four large cities in Pennsylvania, 
namely Bethlehem, Reading, Allentown 
and Lebanon. 


Elsewhere the Keystone Automobile 
Club, of the National Motorists Asso- 
ciation, and the Pennsylvania Motor 
Federation of the American Automobile 
Association, have progressed rather suc- 
cessfully with the plan to offer insur- 
ance to members. The Keystone organ- 
ization has organized its own reciprocal 
exchange to handle its insurance while 
the Pennsylvania Motor Federation has 
connections with one of the large mutual 
insurance companies. Within five months 
one of the Pittsburgh auto clubs has ap- 
proved the insurance idea and the other 
club will probably shortly follow suit. 
One of the principal functions of the 
new Insurance Club of Pittsburgh will 
be to combat this competition now fac- 
ing local agents. That is the situation 
in brief. Who is responsible for it, and 
how can the local agent help himself? 

Responsibility for the success of au- 
tomobile clubs persuading their mem- 
bers to endorse insurance schemes is 
laid largely at the doors of local agents 
themselves. Many agents complain that 
the companies are at fault, charging 
that rates are too high. The companies 
reply by saying that the difference be- 
tween the rates of Conference com- 
panies and mutuals or reciprocals be- 
hind the auto clubs is represented almost 
entirely by commissions paid local 
agents for business. 

The automobile club proposition puts 
the local agent clearly on the defensive. 
clients and is therefore entitled to those 
commissions which go to make stock 
company insurance more costly than 
mutual or reciprocal protection. 


The day is past, according to the au- 
tomobile manager of a large Philadel- 
phia company, when a local agent can 
sit back and renew all his insurance by 
merely sending out new policies. He 
must prove his worth and justify the 
commissions paid him by clients by 
rendering real service, over and above 
that offered by the non-agency insurers. 
Stock company men insist that their 
insurance is the safest form of protec- 
tion and that the local agent has a legiti- 
mate place in the insurance fabric. But 
the public will not altogether appreciate 
this unless the local agent goes out and 
really sells himself and his product to 
his prospects. 

Competition from such sources as au- 
tomobile clubs and non-agency insurers 
is bound to gain headway in the event 
that local agents fail to show a deter- 
mined front against such invasions of 
their districts. The price an automobile 
owner pays for his insurance is going 
to be the determining factor regarding 
the placing of that insurance until 
losses occur, which brings onto the 
scene the element of service. Then the 
local agent can prove himself of value. 
He is on the scene immediately. He 
knows his assured and the particulars of 
the loss. He is in a position to secure 
prompt and adequate payments, and in 
many ways has advantages over the 
non-agency insurer who is trying to hold 
rates down by eliminating the agent 
and the services the latter renders. 
Providing automobile club members 
with insurance protection is not a 
proper functions of an auto club. It 
is a development of the cooperative bar- 
gaining idea, and could just as logically 
be extended to the purchasing of cars, 
clothing, life and fire insurance, and all 
other necessities of auto club members. 
Such undertakings have been entirely 
contrary to American business tradi- 
tions, and in the majority of cases have 
proved to be uneconomic ventures. It 
is not a far step from the plan under 
discussion to government operation of 
industries, which has never been ap- 
proved of by the American public for 
well-known reasons. 


Last -May the Pennsylvania Motor 
lederation presented an insurance plan 
to its members. President Hooper at 
that time said he believed that the as- 
sociation should then incorporate its 
own insurance department, giving to 
the individual members every advan- 
tage in the way of low cost insurance, 
and “at the same time,” he said, “paying 
to the clubs a sufficient sum to not only 
reimburse them for their interest, but 
to bind them more closely to us. 

“Tt is further my opinion that this 
work had better be carried on by the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation with the 
help of the clubs, rather than by the 
clubs themselves, although I think it 
should be entirely optional with each 
and every one of our allied clubs.” 

The plan was finally put through. 


Alleged Benefits of Auto Club Plan 


One of the first arguments offered 
to auto club members is that the insur- 
ance plan will provide insurance at cost. 
The average American is interested in 
bargains. Often, however, he finds that 
he pays for whatever he gets at full 
tariff rates, or he gets a second grade 
article. 

Auto club managers use insurance at 
cost as an argument to increase mem- 
bership. It should be borne in mind by 
agents that automobile clubs are valu- 
able organizations in themselves. They 
are constructively active in halting high 
taxation on gasoline and high auto li- 


cense fees, and other costly intrusions 
when legislature seek the easiest means 
to collect money. Auto clubs campaign 
for good roads and traffic regulations, 
and the members of such clubs should 
be the friends of insurance agents. 

It is the view of leading insurance 
men that agents who are eligible 
should belong to automobile clubs. If 
an insurance man belongs to any organ- 
ization he belongs to an auto club be- 
cause the club, in its proper channels, 
is doing exactly the same sort of work 
for public betterment which an insur- 
ance organization performs. Agents are 
urged to secure members for auto clubs 
who are not in the insurance business, 
but who are friendly to insurance. 

Once becoming a member of an auto 
club remain a member. No agent should 
resign because some one moves for an 
insurance carrier for the club. Insur- 
ance people resign too often under the 
belief that their disapproval, evidenced 
by resigning, proves their cause. It 
proves that the resigner has not the 
courage to challenge an amateur who 
seeks to intrude upon insurance to the 
possible harm of the business, and often 
to the harm of the amateur. “re- 
signer” simply wins the battle for the 
other fellow. 

A sure way for an agent to antagonize 
a fellow auto club member is to say that 
any man who wants this club to start its 
own insurance company is a Bolshevist 
and in favor of Soviet government. 
That sort of nonsense has often antag- 
onized a neutral man. Don’t talk about 
Russia; talk about insurance, which 
you, as an agent, know. Many auto club 
members have negatively voted “Yes” 
on a club insurance plan, not having 
facts before them which showed the 
agents’ objections. Don’t put any man 
in the attitude of being a fool because 
he went along idly. It is the agent’s 
fault that he didn’t hear from him 
sooner. 


Dangers Facing New Companies 


Discuss with club members who are 
desirous, through such a plan, of getting 
their insurance at cost the dubious ama- 
teur aspects of the venture. Discuss the 
dangers of starting a new company and 
the marked ability needed to make it 
successful. Show that a reciprocal may 
begin business in a state like Pennsyl- 
vania with $100,000 on hand. The laws 
show the uncertainties of fire and au- 
tomobile insurance by requiring stock 
companies to have at least $300,000, if 
organized to write all lines of auto in- 
surance. 

With regard to losses, an agent in 
talking about the disadvantages of auto 
club insurance, should ask other mem- 
bers what organization is perfected to 
render immediate investigation and pro- 
vide competent legal defense if a mem- 
ber is sued, and perhaps arrested, in 
any part of the country. Show club 
members that it may take many years 
to determine the outcome of a liability 
suit, and meanwhile the assured wants 
to know that his protection will carry 
through to the end. The well-organized 
stock company is obviously better 
equipped to handle liability cases than 
a new company of whatever kind. « 

Ask searching questions as to the real 
need for insurance carriers for auto clubs, 
and agents will find that the promoters 
will soon be on the defensive. No 
doubt one or more club members will 
vigorously assert that they were given 
a “raw deal” by an insurance company 
in settlement of their claims. At once 


ask for details; name of company, name 
of adjuster, date of origin of claim, 
amounted asked by the club member 


in settlement, final outcome. If there 
is merit in the “Kick,” investigate. If 
there has been any hardship worked, 
let the home office know it. No matter 
what time has elapsed reopen the claim. 
In nine instances in ten the complain- 
ing member will be unable to give de- 
tails and will merely “scold.” 

__Ask the complaining members if their 
idea is that an insurance carrier should 
pay whatever a policy holder demands 
without reference to policy conditions or 
premium paid. Ask if their idea is that 
in contrast to the methods of the insur- 
ance company which “wrangled” as to 
their adjustment, the club’s carrier 
will pay immediately upon demand of 
the member and without investigation. 
Suggest that such would encourage 
recklessness on the basis, for instance, 
“I leave my car wherever I want to 
leave it. Let somebody steal it. I don’t 
care. I’m insured.” Ask if this free-for- 
all payment of claims means “insurance 
at cost” and if so, “WHAT IS THE 
COST?” 


Public Forces Up Auto Rates 


Take a rating manual and show changes 
in premiums—reductions as well as_ in- 
creases—to establish that the companies 
are continually making a study of rates 
and spending millions of dollars to keep 
pace with the rights of buyers of insur- 
ance, so as to not overcharge. Suggest 
that the companies are preventing insol- 
vencies of thousands of non-auto club 
members, by giving insurance not solely 
to a group of club members but to the 
general public for private and _ business 
cars. Suggest that premium increases are 
forced by'the public but that decreases are 
promptly given by the companies and not 
forced by the public. 

Suggest that unless a club-plan brings, 
within two years at least $250,000 of 
premiums the actual experience will 
never be gained until five years have 
passed, and “savings” meanwhile are 
most problematical. As to “savings,” 
suggest that the club will have to use 
the established insurance companies’ 
rates for their “rating cutting”; that this 
alone is proof of their own inability 
to make a rate or to forecast what the 
future will show as to the companies’ 
actions. Reductions by the tariff com- 
panies will certainly come in the man- 
ual, if such is possible; and the more 
police or traffic restrictions and the more 
cars in use the less the cost of each 
accident. If reductions result and the 
established carriers’ premium rates are 
such that rates of an auto club will be, 
for instance, 5 to 10% less, service of 
established companies will be worth the 
additional cost. 

Certainly any insurance man can con- 
sideraly astonish the layman with an 
honest description of the service re- 
sources of established carriers and the 
coast to coast completeness of such ser- 
vice in contrast to the eaperimental 
stage—which means a period of at least 
five years—for any club-plan carrier. 


Explain Insurance to Club Members 


The layman’s first query usually is: 
“If our new organization can write at 
25 cents below the dollar, why can’t 
your company do so?” A full answer to 
this involves rating bureaus and 
years of insurance history. But, it can 
be answered, and properly. A company 
might well be able to cut 25 cents from 
the rate but it doesn’t elect to and for 
one reason among others; that it 1s 
better to be solvent three years from 
now than to invite insolvency. How- 
ever, the thing to do is to ask the inquir- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE NATIONAL UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


rE 
FIRE — THEFT — TORNADO = 





COLLISION — PROPERTY DAMAGE 
NATIONAL UNION INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


LIABILITY — PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION — GARAGE LIABILITY 





ANY COMBINATION OF COVERAGE DESIRED CAN 
BE WRITTEN IN ONE POLICY, EITHER WITH 
THE STIPULATED AMOUNT FORM FOR FIRE AND 
THEFT—OR THE NATIONAL UNION’S IDEAL NO 
AMOUNT CONTRACT. REPRESENTATION SO- 
LICITED FROM AGENCIES DESIRING ADVANCED 
METHODS IN AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITING AND 
ORIGINALITY OF PREMIUM REDUCING FORMS— 
IN ADDITION TO INTENSIVE CO-OPERATION IN 
ALL RESPECTS FOR OUR COMMON INTERESTS. 











HOME OFFICE AT 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Facts Plus Humor in Auto Advertising 


Over in Jersey City is an insurance 
agency which senses the trend of auto- 
mobile underwriting through the 


spective of a merry eye. 


per- 
Monthly this 
agency, known as the Van Houten & 
Sherwood Co., representing the 
States Fidelity & Guaranty in 
County, New Jersey, 
little paper to more than two hundred 
and fifty brokers. It is a loose leaf affair 
of four or more pages, printed on a dif- 
ferent colored stock each month. Bub- 
bling over with timely suggestions to get 
more business, the copy is couched in 
language which is humorous but does 
not detract from the seriousness of the 
material. Illustrations with a decided 
punch are to be found in each issue and 
go a long ways in attracting attention to 


United 
Hudson 
sends out a lively 


specific articles. 
The editor of this little house organ 
is W. F. Turner, vice-president of the 


agency. Mr. Turner writes most of his 
copy at-home and has never had any pre- 
vious experience in editorial work. 
Speaking to a reporter of THe EastTern 
UNDERWRITER the other day, Mr. Turner 
said: “I started the Bulletin back in 
April, 1924, my idea being to provide 
agents and brokers with the latest news 
about insurance coverages and rates. I 
made it short and snappy because I knew 
that busy men like to ‘read as_ they 


” 


run.’ 
Success From the Start 

The success of Mr. Turner’s venture 
was quite evident from the start. In six 
month’s time the Bulletin was paying for 
itself in new business produced. More 
than $10,000 premium income can _ be 
directly traced from it. Not only has the 
home office commented favorably upon 
it, but it has inspired other branch offices 
of the company to start house organs 
of their own. Occasionally Mr. Turner 
exchanges ideas with them. 

Eight months ago he sent a card out 
to those brokers on his mailing list who 
did not give the agency business, asking 
them whether to continue or discontinue 
their names. The response which was 
immediate indicated that more than 20% 
of them wished.to continue it. 


Automobile insurance, as the largest 
line in the Van Houten & Sherwood 
Agency, is featured two or three times 
a year in the Balletin. A feature is 
made of fleet automobile insurance, the 
agency having one line of this character 
which produces a premium of $29,000 
a year. The April issue which has just 
come out has at least a dozen business- 
getting ideas which did not take the 
broker more than ten minutes to digest. 
Mr. Turner said that his material for 
this number was culled from any number 
of different sources. He reads every- 
thing pertaining to automobile insurance 
he can get his hands on and finds that 
his most valuable ideas come from the 
insurance trade papers. 

Glancing through this issue, Tue East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER reporter found such tips 
as the need for automobile insurance to 
cover the influx of new cars which ap- 
pear in the spring time of the year; var- 
ious judgments rendered in New York 
and New Jersey on auto accidents; the 
unexcelled auto claim service of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; an 
appeal to sell more automobile plate 
glass policies, as well as automobile fire 
and theft insurance. There is also a 
timely paragraph headed “Are You 
Ready?” which advises the broker not to 
overlook the direct-mail helps which 
Van Houten & Sherwood offer him in 
the way of blotters, booklets and circu- 
lars. The broker is ‘also advised that the 
service of a special agent is always avail- 
able to assist him in closing any pros- 
pects. 


Copy With a Human Appeal 


The following paragraph, taken from 
a recent issue of the Bulletin, indicates 
how the agency makes it contacts: 


Let’s Get Acquainted 

Mr. Agent and Mr. Broker: We 
can relieve you of a lot of work. We 
cannot take over all of it to be sure, 
but we can help you by handling the 
detail in connection with your fire 
and casualty business, thus giving 
you more time for the actual selling, 
the part of the business that you 
probably like best and the part that 
pays you the most for your time. 

Try us with an order. We can’t 
tell you how this service works in 
our Bulletin, but we can show you. 
Let’s get acquainted, we may like 
each other to a mutual advantage. 
This suggestion to sell public liability 

and property damages automobile insur- 
ance made a decided appeal: 
“Smith Said” 

Smith said he was a careful driver 
—HE WAS. 
and if any acident happened it would 
be the other fellow’s fault—IT WAS. 
Therefore he would not pay if sued 
HE DIDN'T. 
as the ve rdict aaa surely be in his 
favor—IT 


BUT 
When Smith sat down and figured 
the cost of defending himself in that 
suit where he was right and the other 
fellow was wrong, then he took out a 
public hability and property damage 
policy on his automobile, “nuff sed.” 


Every broker on Van Houten & Sher- 
wood’s mailing list must have had a good 
chuckle over the following copy, calling 
attention to general liability insurance: 


“Hello, 


Sweetheart!” 

When a landlord called “Hello, 
sweetheart” to a lady in Brooklyn, 
she was so surprised she tripped over 





a broken stair rod and fell down the 
stairs. She was taken to a hospital 
and had to stay for six months. A 
sealed verdict returned by a Supreme 
Court jury gave the lady $15,000.00 
and her husband $1,000.00 damages 
against her landlord. 
Don’t let your 
chance, 
for $8.00 per year. Every property 
owner and business man should have 
a general liability policy, whether 
they have sweethearts or not. Be- 
ware! Your prospect may be your 
competitor’s client tomorrow. 
Realizing the increased opportunities 
to sell automobile plate glass insurance 
this spring, the following suggestion was 
inserted in the bulletin: 


clients take a 


Automobile Windows and Windowshields 

Your clients’ protection is not 
complete without an automobile plate 
glass policy. 

Protect them—when a truck side- 
swipes your car—a door is slammed 
too hard—they hit a bad bump— 
loose frames and other unexepcted 
accidents—the glass in their car is 
naturally the first thing to break. 

With the development of one piece 
windshields and larger side windows, 
in closed bodies, the chances of 
breakage from the above causes and 
others are greater than before. 


when you can protect them | 


The rates are:—Open cars $3.50— 
Closed Models $7.50 per year. 


“Many a true word is spoken in jest” 
in Mr. Turner’s opinion so in each issue 
of his Bulletin he runs a number of 
“josh” stories each having its own sig- 
nificant moral. Here’s an example: 


Would He 


Imagine the shock to American 
traffic dodgers if our autoists, instead 
of honking and whizzing past, fol- 
lowed the example of the London 
hansom driver. When he saw a pe- 
destrian in the way of his cab horse, 
he drew up, leaned over and gently 
inquired: “Hi say, sir, may I awsk 


Faint? 


what are your plans?” 





Van Houten & Sherwood simply talk 
the language of the broker. Every line 
of copy in its Bulletin is backed up by 
the finest sort of service in the office. 
It is buzzing with activity every minute 
of the day. The department heads are 
thoroughly trained in their respective 
lines of insurance. Every agent and 
broker is given personal attention, arous- 
ing in them a feeling of confidence in the 
agency. They showed their appreciation 
last year by giving Van Houten & Sher- 
wood more than $300,000 in premium in- 
come. 

Organized in 1870 by Edwin V. Van 
Houten, this agency is now one of the 
largest and oldest in New Jersey. It 
has been located in the Commercial 
Trust Co. Building, 15 Exchange Place, 
ever since the building was completed 
in May, 1901. The present officers of 
the agency are Lewis Sherwood, presi- 
dent, William F. Turner, vice-president 
and Henry R. Burr, also a vice-president. 
Joseph 1D. Patton is the office manager. 
Mr. Sherwood is one of the best-known 
insurance men in Hudson County. Tak- 
ing over the interest of his father in 
1890, he has built up his agency to such 
an extent that it is known as “the minia- 
ture home office.’ Mr. Sherwood is an 
authority on fidelity and surety and is 
the author of several small booklets, in- 


You GOTTA STEP ON 
THE GAS, BROTHER, To 
CET THERE / 





cluding one on the 80% co-insurance 
clause. 

Mr. Turner’s experience covers a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, having been with 
the Travelers for three years and in 
local agency and real estate work pre- 
vious to that time. At the close of 1919, 
the year he joined Van Houten & Sher- 


wood, the agency’s premium income was 
about $26,000. Last year it was in excess 
of $350,000. Besides automobile lines, 
Mr. Turner supervises compensation, 
general liability and all fire insurance 
underwriting. Mr. Burr handles burg- 
lary, accident and health, plate glass and 
all other side lines. He was formerly 
assistant manager of the burglary and 
plate glass department of the Newark 
branch of the Travelers. Mr. Patton 
completes the official staff of the agency, 
it being his job to see that detail matters 
move along without a hitch. 





Cut Rate Competition 
(Continued from page 42) 


ant how the new organization can pledge 
any saving. An agent knows more about 
insurance than the club member knows. 
Prove it to him. 

Emphasize that no club carrier can afford 
to experiment in insurance. If “savings” 
is the ultimate then how is the organiza- 
tion to advance? On the other hand, 
all progress in insurance to date has 
been, in the main, through established 
carriers actively competing for  busi- 
ness; those whose managements and 
agents and brokers are making their liv- 
ing in legitimate competition. The club 
member does not have to take the club- 
plan to get a lower rate. He can get 
lower rates from established competing 
carriers and void any suggestion of “co- 
operative buying” which will drive the 
vast army of agents and brokers out of 
the insurance business just as he might 
be driven out of his manufacturing or 
wholesale or retail activities. 

Agents should make themselves active 
in club work, especially where matters 
of traffic control (safety-first cam- 
paigns) may be furthered in any com- 
munity. This is your work as an in- 
surance man, so prove it to your auto 
club. There can be no more construc- 
tive work, and in fact, it’s as much your 
obligation to the average citizen, to 
your company, and to your own liveli- 
hood. If you will well serve your auto 
club, your arguments against “club in- 
surance carriers” will have real weight. 


The Automobile Bill 


The automobile bill of the American 
people is more than $14,000,000,000 a 
year, according to a recent report by the 
3ureau of Industrial Technology. 

To show where the automobile dollar 


goes the bureau published the following 
table: 


Cost of cars, accessories.. $3,750,000,000 
-ceecnige Sore rie 300,000,000 

Upkeep, ONE cc cniicves 2,000,000,000 
Depreciation s.6.66<¢46 2,500,000,000 
MERINO S uid eres ease nual ere ce 618,000,000 
GAR ORINE S cco cg oeeeies 900,000,000 
Interest on investment... 500,000,000 
MSOSOMNE. 6.65 oc os'v-0v alco . — 1,200,000,000 
Drivers’ wages .......... 1,600,000,000 

ihren’ ,csrats sisaiecatas Geen es 300,000,000 
SUOIGS: “Sart bena at atta 625,000,000 

TOL. 5528 sigirsiroaiaes _ $14,293 293, 000,000 


For every 100,000 cars in use, 75 per 
cent. will still be running at the end of 
4.75 years; 50 per cent will be in opera- 
tion at the end of 6.94 years and 25 per 
cent. will be clinging to life at the end 
of 9.2 years—Dr. Clare E. Griffin. 





The people of the United States own 
87 per cent. of all automobiles in the 
world—that is they would if they were 
paid for—American Service. 
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The Courts and Auto Insurance 


By John Simpson, New York 


Mr. Simpson is one of the most able 
digesters of insurance decisions in New 
York City. He is the author of “Law 
Relating to Automobile Insurance,” a book 
which has. had a wide circulation among 
insurance compames. 

The decisions discussed by Mr. Simpson 
in this article have been rendered in the 
past twelve months or so. 


An automobile covered by a theft 
policy providing that: “The uses to 
which the automobile described is and 
will be put are private use and busi- 
ness calls, excluding commercial deliv- 
ery,” was taken by an adult son of the 
insured, without the insured’s knowl- 
edge or consent, to be used for con- 
veying a passenger from the insured’s 
farm to a neighboring town. The 
transportation was for hire, although 
no compensation was ever collected. 
On the trip, the insured’s son, who was 
driving, left the car and went back 
some distance to get water for the radi- 
ator, leaving the passenger in the car. 
During his absence the passenger start- 
ed the car and drove away, and neither 
the car nor the passenger was seen 
again by any one interested in the re- 
covery of the car. The insurance com- 
pany defended an action for payment 
of the loss on the ground of violation 
of the quoted warranty by using the 
car‘for carrying a passenger for hire. 

The South Dakota Supreme Court 
holds, Mittet v. Home Ins. Co., 207 N. 
W. 49, that it was the insured’s duty to 
see that the automobile was not used 
in such manner as to cause a breach 
of the conditions. The question of how 
much or how little diligence the owner 
uses is absolutely immaterial where the 
exception is absolute, as in this case, 
and an actual breach occurs. 

An agreement between the insured 
and his son that the latter was not to 
use the automobile for livery purposes 
was held no excuse for breach of the 
condition. 


First Time Before the Court 


This is the first time the question 
as to what treatment of property is suf- 
ficient to constitute using it in a manner 
prohibited by the terms of the policy 
has been before the South Dakota Su- 
preme Court. Classifying the decisions 
of other jurisdictions under three heads, 
the court disagrees with those of the 
first class which hold that, in order to 
constitute use there must be proof of 
habitual use. The court says: “To 
hold that a prohibited use must have be- 


come usual or habitual to avoid the 
liability. is equivalent to saying that, 
ii an insurer seeks to exempt itself 


from liability for a loss occasioned by 
a use so perilous that loss is almost 
certain to result from the first occasion 
of such use, the insurer’s effort to es- 
cape liability must fail, because 
is no possibility of the use being re- 
peated frequently enough to make it 
habitual or usual use. In other words, 
the more glaring and certain the peril 
the more nearly impossible becomes the 
effort to avcid liability for loss occa- 
sioned by it. 

“To do this. i¢ to destroy the right 
to make a binding contract. The only 
escape from such fallacious doctrine is 
either to hold with those courts which 
construe the words of the contract 
Strictly and say that a single instance 
of the prohibited act absolutely termin- 
ates the contract beyond revival, and 
those which, seeking to avoid inequit- 
able forfeitures, hold that even a single 
instance of a prohibited use or condi- 
tion suspends the liability while the 
prohibited use continues, but the in- 
surance is revived when such use or 
tondition ceases.” 


there 


The South Dakota court adopts the 
last mentioned doctrine established by 
the weight of authority, holding that 
if no loss occurs during the violation, 
the policy is revived when the viola- 
tion ceases, but the insurer is released 
from liability where the loss occurs 
during the violation and is caused by 
“= violation. 

As the car was being used in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the policy 
at the time of the loss, and the loss 
would not have occurred but for the 
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excepted peril, it is held that the in- 
surance was suspended at the time of 
the loss, and that a verdict should have 


been directed for the insurance com- 
pany. 
Breach of Warranty Against 


Business Use 


A theft policy provided, 
heading “Warranties” 
which the car was and would be put 
were private and pleasure. The in- 
sured used the car in his employment as 
collector and salesman and was paid 
for the use of the car in his employers’ 
business. The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ie Record v. Royal Ins. Co., 
149 N. E., 546, that such use was neither 
pce dei nor for pleasure within the 
meaning of these words in the policy, 
but was for business purposes in the 
service of the insured’s employer, and 
that by this operation of the car the 
policy was no longer in force. It was 
held immaterial whether the stipulation 
was made with intent to deceive or 
whether the risk of loss was increased 
by employing the <r in this 
manner. Mass. G. L. c. 175, §. 186, pro- 
viding that no oral on 3.08 should 
defeat a policy unless made with intent 
to deceive or the matter increased the 
risk of loss did not apply to the case. 


under the 
that the uses to 





Warranty As to No Other 
Insurance 

The Washington Supreme Court 

holds, Wyley v. Federal Ins. Co., 241 


Pac. 292, that the attachment to a fire 
policy of an embezzlement rider in favor 
of the mortgagee of the automobile, 
protecting it against loss or damage 
sustained by its disposal or conceal- 
ment by the owner and mortgagor, did 
not change the relationship in the main 


policy between such owner and the in- 
surance company.® And the fact, if it 
were a fact, that the insurance company 
knew a few days before the car was 
destroyed by fire that the owner had 
effected other insurance on it in vio- 
lation of a clause in the policy against 
the taking of other insurance and failed 
to object or notify the mortgagee, did 
not of itself constitute a waiver of the 
prohibiting clause. It was held that 
the policy being issued to the owner, 
who was a purchaser from the mort- 
gagee under a conditional sale contract, 
became void through the owner’s subse- 
quent act in placing other insurance 
on the car, although the policy con- 
tained an indorsement in the usual form 
specifically referring to the mortgagee 
as payee. 


Other Insurance 





The Indiana Appellate Court holds, 
Standard Auto Ins. Assn. v. Reese, 149 
N. E. 137, that where the policy con- 
tained a clause making it payable to 
M. as his interest might appear, and 
the evidence showed that he held a 
mortgage at the time the policy was 
issued, and that it was not paid until 
after the fire, the evidence conclusively 
showed that ‘the insurance company in 
issuing the policy did not rely upon the 
insured’s statement that the mortgage 
had been paid, conceding that  state- 
ment to have been made, and that the 
policy was not void by reason of fraud. 





Misrepresentation As to Prior 
Claim Paid by Insured 
Held Not Made 


In an action on an indemnity policy 
the defense was the untruth of a war- 
ranty or representation contained in a 
schedule of declarations annexed to 
the policy that no claim had ever been 
made against the insured for personal 
injury or property damage caused by 
any of the insured’s automobiles. The 


New York Court of Appeals, however, 
Davern v. American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 241 N. Y. 318, affirming 


judgment for the plaintiff (214 App. 
Div. 754) said that the evidence showed 
that the alleged misrepresentation had 
never been made. The policy was not 
issued as the result of oral application 
by the plaintiff. The insurance com- 
pany sent out circulars from its main 
office containing a description of the 
insurance offered and enclosing post 
cards to be returned by an applicant, 
each card containing requests for rates 
and blanks for answers to printed ques- 
tions to elicit information as to the 
risk. The plaintiff filled out these 
blanks and returned the card sent him. 
No information was requested by the 
company or furnished by the plaintiff 
in regard to claims for damages for 
previous accidents or cancellation of a 
policy or refusal to issue or renew a 
policy by some other company. ‘The 
company sent plaintiff a policy con- 
taining the declaration, which plaintiff 
put away without reading. 

The _ plaintiff’s contention virtually 
was that the company could not assert 
falsity of a representation which was 
never made, and the company’s was that 
the plaintiff could not assert that a rep- 
resentation was in fact not made where 
the representation was embodied in the 
written policy. 


What Court of Appeals Said 


The Court of Appeals said the ques- 
tion in the case was whether the com- 
pany was justified in regarding as as- 
sent to all the terms of the policy its 
retention by the plaintiff without ob- 


jection or whether on the contrary the 
plaintiff had the right, without reading 
it, to rely on the company sending a 
policy which contained only declara- 
tions actually made, and the company 
misled the plaintiff into apparent ac- 
ceptance of a contract containing false 
affirmations. It was held that since 
there was no room for error the plain- 
tiff could reasonably rely upon the 
company not inserting representations 
which were not made and which might 
affect the validity of the policy. If he 
did rely upon the company sending him 
a policy based upon which those rep- 
resentations and no others upon which 
the company had stated in writing it 
would issue the policy, the company 
had misled the plaintiff and should be 
estopped from urging a defense based 
on its own wrong. 





Waiver of Incumbrance War- 
ranty by Soliciting Agent 


In an action on an automobile fire 
policy, where the defense was breach 
of a warranty against encumbrances, 
it appeared that the insured, when he 
applied for the policy, delivered to the 
duly authorized agent of the insurance 
company a memorandum showing that 
the automobile was not fully paid for, 
and that the vendors retained title 
thereto. The question in the case was: 
Was the knowledge of the agent as 
to the encumbrance knowledge of the 
company, and did the company, by is- 
suing the policy in the light of this 
knowledge, waive the breach of the 
terms of the policy? The Georgia Court 
of Appeals holds, Grantham v. Royal 


Ins. Co., 130 S. E. 589, that knowledge 
of the agent, authorized to issue and 
deliver policies for the company, is 


knowledge of the company, and delivery 
of the policy with such knowledge 
amounts to a waiver of a warranty in 
the policy that the automobile is fully 
paid for, and of the stipulation therein 
that the company shall not be liable 
it the insured’s interest in the property 
be other than unconditional ownership. 


Limitations in an insurance policy 
upon the authority of agents of the 
ccmpany to waive the conditions of the 
contract of insurance are, it is held, to 
be treated as referring to waivers made 
subsequently to the issuance of the pol- 
icy. Therefore a contention that, under 
the contract, the agent had no author- 
ity to waive any of the terms thereof 
was not sustained, because the waiver 


in this case was made upon delivery 
of the policy, and not subsequent 
thereto. 


A renewal of a retention of title 
note, it is held, did not forfeit the pol- 
icy where the renewal note was for 
a lesser amount, covered the same prop- 
erty, was signed by the same payee, 
and in no way increased the hazard of 
the insurer. This was so far the reason 
that it was the same hazard of which 
the insurer had knowledge when it as- 
sented to pay the loss to the insured’s 
appointee. 


Incumbrance Held Fully Dis- 


closed 





An automobile was sold on a con- 
ditional sale contract. It was insured 
by a theft policy containing a warranty 
against incumbrances, no incumbrances 
being mentioned as excepted from the 
warranty provision or indorsed on the 
policy as required by the warranty. 





ee 





The policy, however, stated the name 
of the insured to be “Sam Simpionbato 
and Willys-Overland Company, as their 
interests may xf et ” The back of 
the policy read “Assured Sam Simpion- 
bato et al.” Under the heading “Ad- 
dress of assured” and “Assured’s Occu- 
pation or Business” only the purchaser, 
Simpionbato, was indicated. In an ac 
tion on the policy the defense was based 
on a breach of the warranty against in 
cumbrances. The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court held, Simpionbato 
v. Royal Ins. Co., Ltd., 149 N. E. 666, 
that the title of the policy and the re- 
cital that the assured were the plain- 
tiff and the Willys-Overland Company 
“as ther interests may appear,” 
amounted to a declaration that the 
plaintiff was not the sole or absolute 
owner. The mention of the company 
as having an interest in the property 
was held sufficient to satisfy the terms 
ot the warranty, being as the warranty 
required, an indorsement on the policy 
itself. showing that the company had 
an interest in the property. Although 
the nature and extent of the company’s 
interest were not disclosed, these facts 
were not essential and were not called 
for by the policy. 


Not Incumbered 


A clause to the effect that the au- 
tomobile was mortgaged or otherwise 
incumbered “except as follows” was 
held not to be a declaration of a fact 
by the assured. Tlie clause irom its 
appearance in the policy and the blank 
space following which was not filled, 
was held to indicate that it was in the 
form ot a question, and as no answer 
was made it could have been disre- 
garded by the jury. As the Willys-Ov 


erland Company appeared from the 
statements in the policy to be inter- 
ested in the automobile, the answer to 
the question, the court said, might well 
have been waived. 


The stipulation as to unconditional 
and sole ownership of the assured was 
held sufficiently complied with, although 
the plaintiff's place of business was de- 
scribed in the policy but no mention 
was made of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany’s place of business. 


Held No Waiver of Proof 
of Loss 

A stipulation in a fire policy requir- 

ing a sworn statement of loss within 

sixty days was not performed. In an 


action on the policy the insured relied 
upon a waiver of this provision by an 
attorney ot the insurance company who 
examined the insured and told him the 
examination would be written out in 
a few days and he would write the in- 
sured to come down and swear to it, 
and he testified that he subsequently 
swore to the questions and answers. 
The policy contained a provision that 
no agent or other representative of the 
cemeeny should have the power to 

aive any provision or condition of the 
sali except such as by its terms might 
be the subject of agreement endorsed 
thereon or added thereto. Defendant’s 
motion for a directed verdict being de- 


nied, it excepted. The Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court held, Paulaus- 
kas v. Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co., 149 N. 


iX, 608, that the latter provision was 
binding on the parties. Its walidity 
has been upheld in many decisions of 
the Massachusetts court, and these were 
controlling. There was no waiver, and 
on this ground a verdict should, it was 
held, have been directed for the de- 
fendant. 

Mass. G. L. c. 175, §. 102, providing 
that an insurance company shall not 
avail itself of the omission by the in- 
sured to furnish sworn proof of loss, 
provided he furnishes a written state- 
ment of was held not applicable. 
That statute is limited to losses under 
a fire insurance policy in the standard 
form prescribed by G. L. c. 175, § 99. 
The policy in the case at bar covered 
“theft, robbery, or pilferage,” as well 
as loss by fire and lightning, and it did 
not purport to be in the standard form 
to which the statute applies 


loss, 
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As the terms of the policy requiring 
a sworn statement were not complied 
with, and were not waived, defe ndant’ s 
exceptions were sustained and judg- 
ment entered for the defendant. 


Waiver of Proofs of Loss by 
Adjuster 


ln an action for the 

truck insured undef a fire policy the 
Minnesota Supreme Court holds, Reli- 
ance Motor Co. v. St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co., 206 N. W. 655, that a 
waiver of proofs of loss may be in- 
ferred from words or conduct of the 
insurer’s authorized officers or agents, 
evincing an intention not to insist on 
compliance with the requirements of 
the policy in that respect, and calcu- 
lated to lead the insured to believe that 
proofs of loss would not be required; 
and that proof of negotiations for the 
settlement of a loss, or of an offer to 


loss of a motor 


pay the loss, warrants a jury in finding 
that there was a waiver of formal 
notice and proofs of loss. 


There was evidence on the trial tend 
ing to show that the company’s local 
agent at Virginia, who had issued the 
policy, was told of the loss and noti- 
fied the company. An adjuster of the 
company went to Virginia, and, accom- 
panied by the insured company’s presi- 
dent, visited the scene of the fire and 
discussed a settlement of the loss. He 
offered to pay $75 or $100, but the in- 
sured refused the offer. On one or 
more occasions thereafter, the local 
agent informed insured’s president that 
the adjuster would call on him the next 
tune he was in Virginia, but the ad- 
juster failed to do so. More than a 
month after the fire, the insured wrote 
the local agent, demanding $500 in set- 
tlement of the and asking the 
agent to have the adjuster make a set- 
tlement or arrange for an appraisal. 
There was no answer to this letter. 

It was held that the insurance com- 
pany could not question the adjuster’s 
authority to waive proofs of loss, al 
though there was no direct proof. of 
the extent of his actual authority, and 
that under all the evidence the jury 
might properly find that the company 
waived its right to insist that proofs 
of loss be furnished. Judgment for 
plaintiff was therefore affirmed. 


loss, 


Waiver of Proofs of Loss by 
Claim Manager 

In an action on an indemnity policy 
the following points were determined, 
Rosenberg v. Maryland Casualty Co., 
New Jersey Supreme Court, 130 Atl. 726. 

If an insurance company, after re- 
ceiving an insufficient notice of loss, 
examines the claim‘“and refuses to pay 
it exclusively on other grounds, this is 
a waiver of objections to the notice. 

One who, as a claim manager, is en- 
trusted by the insurer with authority 
to adjust the loss is presumed also to 
have authority to waive notice of proofs 
of loss. 


Provision Against Settlement 
Inapplicable Failing Defense 


Where the insurance company’s re- 


fusal to defend the action against the 
iisured was in direct violation of the 
policy, and, of necessity, compelled the 


insured to protect his interest, the pro- 
vision in the policy that the company 
was not responsible for any settlements 
made by insured unless specifically au- 
thorized in writing by the company was 
held not applicable. 


Proof of Amma Ownership 
of Car 


contended that there 
that the car involved in 
was the car insured, nor 
establish the ownership 
The plaintiff's evidence was 
that he bought the car and insured it; 
that it was in his possession at the 
time of the accident; and that he owned 


The company 
was no proof 
the accident 
any proof to 
of the car. 
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but one car. This was held positive 
proof of ownership. In Norris v, Ath- 
ance Ins: Co: (N.. J.); 123 Atl 763, it 


was held that possession alone of the 
car is prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship. 


Insufficient Evidence of Insurance 
and of Repairs on Car 


In an action for damages to an au- 
tomobile under a theft policy, the car 
having been stolen from plaintiff's gar- 
age, plaintiff's exhibit of a “memoran- 
dum of automobile insurance” recited 
that it was subject to the terms and 
conditions of an open policy issued to 
and in possession of a third party. The 
New Jersey Supreme Court held, Smith 
v. National Union Fire Ins. Co, 130 
Atl. 371, that this made it necessary for 
the plaintiff to produce the original or 
vive evidence excusing its nonproduc- 
tion and then offer a copy of the policy 
in evidence, and failure to do so was 
reversible error. It was also held that 
a copy of an estimate of repairs made 
by an automobile company was not evi- 
dential, nor was a complaint made by 
a patrolman charging a party with the 
theft of the car. 


Agent Cannot Cancel Personal 
Debt with Unaccepted 
Premium 

Supreme Court holds, 
Smith v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 242 
Pac, 455, that in the absence of a pro- 
vision to the contrary, an insurance 
agent is not acting within the scope of 
his authority when he agrees with the 
msured that a credit on his personal 
and private debt to the insured shall be 
treated as payment of a premium. Such 
an arrangement is not a payment of 
the premium, and, where there is no 
remittance of the premium to the insur- 
ance company, which has no knowledge 
of the transaction, no recovery can be 
had against the insurance company on 
the basis of the arrangement. 

In the case in question the company’s 
agent proposed that the premium on a 
fire and theft policy which he stated 
would be between $7 and $8,, should be 
paid by the plaintiff giving him a credit 
on a bill for merchandise which he 
owed plaintiff. Plaintiff alleged that he 
accepted the proposal, and entered a 
credit of $7.50 on the agent’s indebted- 
ness to him, subject to change if the 
premium should be found to be a dif- 
ferent sum, and that he relied on the 
agreement. The automobile was stolen 
and when he advised the agent of the 
theft, the latter told him no application 
had ever been made to the insurance 
company. lor the failure of the agent 
to complete an insurance contract and 
to notify plaintiff that no insurance had 
been procured, the plaintiff asked $500 
damages, the valuation which he and the 
agent had placed upon the automobile. 
It was held that no cause of action was 


The Kansas 


stated against the insurance company. 
Ii the agent, after securing the credit, 
had remitted the amount to the insur- 


ance company and the company had ac- 

cepted it, a different rule would have 

applied. 

Unlicensed Insurance Agents— 
Wisconsin Statute 


The Minnesota Supreme Court holds, 
State v. Spalding, 207 N. W. 317, that 
direct proof of authority from an in- 
surer to solicit applications for insur- 
ance is not essential to support a con- 
viction, under section 3348, Minnesota 
Gen. Stat. 1923, prohibiting the solicita- 
tion of applications for insurance’ by 
unlicensed insurance’ agents. There 
was circumstantial evidence that the 
agent had authority to solicit applica- 
tions for membership in the car owners’ 
protective association which he repre- 
sented. The applicants letter of in- 
quiry, addressed to the association after 
he had found an advertisement of the 
association in his car, was promptly fol- 
lowed by a call from the defendant, 
Who as nt the plan of operation, 
represented himself to be the agent of 
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the association, and took the applica- 
tion, aiter which a certificate and no- 
tices of assessments were sent. 
Joy Ride Held No Theft 

A chauffeur, after his discharge by 
the owner of a car, took it from the 
garage for a joy ride, during which it 
was badly damaged and left in a ditch, 
The car was put by the deputy sheriff 
in a barn for storage, where the chauf- 
feur went two or three days after, paid 
the storage cost and the cost of tow- 
ing, and brought the car back to the 
garage under its own power. The 
chauffeur and his friends then nego- 
tiated with a repair shop for the re- 
pairing of the car, and repairs had ac- 
tually been started when they were 
stopped, apparently by the insured, 
The insured gave notice to the insur- 
ance company, subsequently caused the 
car to be repaired, and presented a 
statement to the company for the cost, 
which the company declined to pay, 
Action was brought on the policy, in 
which the controlling question was 
whether, when the car was taken from 
the garage, there was an intention on 
the chauffeur’s part to steal it. The 
\Washington Supreme Court _ holds, 
Rapaport v. American Cent. Ins. Co, 
242 Pac. 40, that the conclusion from the 
entinnebed facts was irresistible that the 
chauffeur took the car simply for a joy 
ride, with the intention of returning it 
to the garage, and with no intention of 
depriving the owner of his property, 
and judgment for the insured was re- 
versed, with directions to dismiss the 
action. 

Transportation Clause Covers 

Elevator Accident 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 


Circuit, holds, National Fire Ins. Co. 
of Hartford Con. v. Elliott, 7 IF (2d) 
oy) 


522, that a fire and transportation policy 
covering perils while the automobile 
was “being transported in any convey- 
ance by land or water, the stranding, 
sinking, collision, burning or derailment 
of such conveyance * * *”’ contemplates 
collision of the conveyance, regardless 
of the cause of the collision. 

In this case it was held that the col- 
lision of a falling elevator carrying an 
eutomobile from the second floor to 
the ground floor of a garage was a col- 
lision within the above transportation 
clause. Whether it was a collision 
within the collision clause of the policy, 
covering damage to the automobile and 
equipment “by being in accidental col- 
lision during the period insured with 
any other automobile, vehicle, or ob- 
ject * * *” the court was not called on 
to decide. 


Identity of Car Burned—Wrong 
Motor Number 


In Lorenz v. Bull Dog Automobile 
Ins. Ass’n, (Mo. App.) 277 S. W. 596, 
the question was; was there evidence 
that the car destroyed by fire was the 
car insured? It appeared that there 
was an error in the statement of the 
motor number as given in insured’s ap- 
plication for the transfer of insurance 
on an exchange of cars. The court 
said that this error, even if known to 


the company, would not have been a 
fact so material as to have caused it 
to refuse to assume the risk. The court 
said. “It appears from the policy that 


the amount of insurance to be allowed 
and the rate to be paid therefore were 
to be determined solely by the age of 
the car. Accordingly the misstatement 
of the motor number in the application 
did not obtain for plaintiff a greater 
amount of insurance or a lower rate 
than he would have received otherwise. 
We cannot agree with defendant that 
the mere misstatement of the motor 
number denied plaintiff the right to 
recover for the loss of his car as a 
matter of law, but are constrained to 
held that, whether or not the car des- 
troyed was the one insured by the de- 
fendant, under all the facts and circum- 
stances, was for the jury. “Berry Vv. 


E quitable Fire & — Ins. Co. (Mo. 
App.) 263 S. W. 
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but ~ it shirked its duty and 
two cars were wrecked 


when the steering gear went wild. 


Ir a little nut 


It’s just some little unforeseen thing that 
shows up the need for complete insurance 
protection. A speck of dirt in the driver’: 
eye or acarelessly dropped match may bring 
disastrous results. 

When you are selling Automobile Insur- 
ance to a prospect tell him about the little 
things that may be of great consequence to 
him financially. 

And then show him how a small invest- 
ment in protection may save him the price of 
his car or even thousands of dollars in the 
settlement of a damage claim. 

A policy in The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York provides safe and sound 
protection against Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


~ THE HOME sess NEW YORK 


59 MAIDEN LANE 
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Insurance Man Can Help a Lot in Reducing Accidents and Making Better Rates Possible by Doing His 
Share in Proper Supervision of Operator and Cars 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
one of the most serious civic problems 
with which we confronted at the 
present time is the abnormal fatality 
and accident toll which the operation of 
the automobile is taking throughout the 
country. The matter is being brought 
before the public through various means. 
Safety weeks so-called, are being con- 
ductea in the larger cities, newspaper 
articles and advertising posters call the 
attention of the public to the present 
serious situation and municipalities are 
devoting considerable time and effort to 
the study of their peculiar and particu- 
lar traffic conditions. To the insuring 
public the problem is also directly pre- 
sented through the premium cost of au- 
tomobile, personal injury and property 
damage insurance. 

Of the insuring public, there is none 
so vitally interested in this question as 
the individual or concern who, in the 
conduct of its business, owns and oper- 
ates a fleet of commercial vehicles. The 
premium which he pays for his insur- 
ance coverage does not discharge his ob- 
ligation towards the public in general. 
There is an obligation upon him of far 
greater importance, which obligation 
may be the question, 
“Are my vehicles being operated with 


due regard for the lives and property of 
others.” 


are 


summed up in 


Cost Based Directly on Loss Record 


The cost of liability and property dam- 
age insurance for a large percentage of 
automobile fleet owners is to a consid- 
erable extent based directly on the loss 
record of the vehicles operated upon 
their behalf by their direct employes. 
This is established through the use of 
experience rating plans by insurance 
companies, which have the effect of rat- 
ing the particular risk according to its 
own accident record. Thus, a record of 
small losses with low accident frequency 
would be reflected in a reduction from 
the manual rates, while excessive acci- 
dent frequency and heavier loss pay- 
ments would result in the establishment 
of rates for that given risk above the 
printed manual. Large fleet risks which 
have enjoyed an especially fine experi- 
ence over a period of years may develop 
a saving in excess of 50% of manual 
rates. A development such as this can- 
not be laid wholly to good luck or good 
fortune on the part of the owner but is 
directly traceable to the interest the 
owner has taken in the proper operation 
of his fleet. 

The insurance agent should appreci- 
ate that it is a duty which he owes to 
his clients to assist them in the proper 
supervision of the operation of their 
vehicles. The public today is urged to 
consult with its insurance agent in the 
same manner as it would consult its 
lawyer or banker. It is my belief that 
in the development of automobile fleet 
insurance, the agent not only can per- 
form a worth while public duty but also 
render valuable service to the insurer 
by selling him, with the policy, the idea 
of the necessity of proper ~ supervision 
and operation of his vehicles. Selling 
safety is a real service rendered to the 
client and must not be overlooked in the 
future. 


Proper Supervision 


Proper supervisicn presents two most 
important elements. First, no motor 
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vehicle operator (this is especially true 
in connection with commercial vehicles) 
should be employed until after a thor- 
cugh investigation has been made con- 
cerning his accident record. Second, 
systematic mechanical inspection of all 
vehicles should be made at regular in- 
tervals. These features must be recog- 
nized as practical. They involve but 
little time and expense on the part of 
the owner or operator and may be the 
means of establishing an enviable repu- 
tation for the owner in his community. 

Supervision of a fleet of private pas- 
senger cars is usually a difficult prob- 
lem as they are ordinarily garaged at the 
hemes of the operators. This type of 
vehicle is usually operated by a sales- 
man, and it is only natural that in the 
employment of such an individual, abil- 
ity to sell merchandise rather than abil- 
ity to operate an automobile is the pri- 
niary consideration. A reckless driver, 
however, cannot be considered a favor- 
able advertisement and no concern de- 
sires the publicity which follows the 
occurrence of a serious accident. It 
would be advisable, therefore, to supple- 
ment the investigation of the sales abil- 
ity of an individual with inquiries, to 
determine to some extent his ability to 
safely operate an automobile. 

The greatest opportunity, however, 
for supervision presents itself in the con- 
duct of a fleet of commercial vehicles. 
The high accident frequency on_ this 
type of vehicle is reflected in the exist- 
ing public liability and property dam- 
age rates. It is a serious indictment 
but it must be admitted that compara- 
tively little thought is given to the 
status of the drivers of commercial au- 
tomobiles. The personnel of a commer- 
cial truck fleet should be chosen only 
after careful investigation. Aside from 
the element of probable personal injury 
or property damage to others which he 
may cause through negligent operation, 
it must not be lost sight of that he is 
entrusted with a valuable investment. 
The principal duty of the driver is to 
operate his truck, incidental duties being 
generally assigned to helpers, garage 
mechanics and others. If it is found 
that he is not following his duty with 
due regard for life and property of 
others, he should be immediately dis- 
charged. 


Responsibility of the Driver 


A railroad operating on its own right 
of way is rightfully forced and obliged 
by law to provide the highest type of 
safeguard where there is any possibility 
of accident to the public and failure 
on the part of any individual employe 
to avail himself of the safeguards pro- 
vided, or to perform his duties without 
due regard for public safety is met by 
punishment or dismissal. A motor 
truck is operated not on a private right 
of way but upon a public thoroughfare 
and it is only logical to assume that be- 
cause of this fact, its operation should 
be subjected to a far greater measure 
of police supervision on account of its 
movement in congested traffic. The 
range of the possible control even be- 
yond the scope of laws now existing: is 
limited. The driver, therefore, is most 
of the time dependent on his own sense 
of duty and it is incumbent, therefore, 
upon the owner of the vehicles to choose 
operators having a proper sense of their 
responsibility to the public as a whole. 

Mechanical inspection is particularly 
desirable in connection with commer- 
cial vehicles. The old proverb relating 
to a “stitch in time” applies equally as 
well to the up-keep of a motor car as 
it does to any other article. The agent 
may render valuable assistance by mak- 
ing its a point to personally follow this 


feature, impress its importance upon the 
fleet owner and directly upon the opera- 
tor and not to leave it unfinished by a 
persona! discussion. He should person- 
ally from time to time see that such in- 
spection is being regularly made. It is 
well known that the mechanical defects 
which cause most accidents are defec- 
tive steering apparatus and_ brakes. 
These should be tested at regular inter- 
vals. A record signed by the driver or 
by garage mechanics where they are 
employed, showing the date of inspec- 
tion of such equipment, tends to assist 
in the regular performance of his duties, 
particularly if it is known that the agent 
or a representative of the company 
will from time to time call for and re- 
view such records. 


Two Fleet Risks as an Example 


As an illustration of the foregoing 
principles, the writer has taken at ran- 
dom two fleet risks composed entirely 
of commercial vehicles. These two se- 
lections represent what might be termed 
average risks of the type where the 
owners have apparently not exercised 
adequate supervision. 

The X ‘Trucking 
average of fifteen vehicles and in the 
first nine months of the policy term 
there occurred twenty accidents rang- 
ing from one fatality down to a broken 
window. Our investigation showed that 
the past experience on this risk was of 
a similar character and indicated that 
very little had been done to eliminate 
the cause. Aside from the question of 
increase in the renewal rate resulting 
from this experience, let us consider 
what has actually occurred during the 
period. One life has been taken, con- 
siderable property has been damaged 
and to the vehicles of the assured there 
has been caused damage to the extent 
of $1,250. Among the chauffeurs who 
were employed was one who figures in 
what must have been a most spectacular 
accident. Operating a 5 ton truck, he 
one day approached a long hill. His 
statement is that he threw the motor 
out of gear, set the emergency brakes 
and allowed the truck to coast. He es- 
timated that when the vehicle reached 
the bottom of the hill it was proceeding 
at a rate of 25 miles an hour. The front 
wheels of the vehicle caught in a rut 
and the steering wheel was jerked from 
his hand, the truck careened off the 
road, leveling an electric light pole, 
smashed through an iron fence and 
finally came to rest with its radiator pro- 
jecting into the side of a house. One 
of the occupants of the house reports 
that he was thrown from bed as a re- 
sult of the impact. This accident furn- 
ishes a splendid example of lack of su- 
pervision, as it is self-evident that it 
was caused by one of two things, either 
the inefficiency of the man as an opera- 
tor, or the lack of brake inspection at 
the garage. Incidentally, our investiga- 
tion showed that this individual had 
been involved in ever twenty accidents 
during the five years’ period of opera- 
tions of the vehicles. 

In the case of the Y Grocery Co., we 
find a fleet of fourteen commercial 
vehicles. During the period of nine 
months there occurred a total of 28 ac- 
cidents. Of this total, one individual 
driver was responsible for four, another 
for three, while four other operators 
were involved in more than one acci- 
dent. The fact that these men were not 
capable operators in evidenced by their 
record and it is quite apparent that no 
investigation was made by the assured 
as to their ability before they were 
employed. The operator who was re- 
sponsible for, the four accidents was 
nineteen years of age and operated a 
5 ton truck, something quite beyond his 


Co. operated an 


physical capacity. His first accident oc- 
curred on October 13th, 1925, and his 
last on November 18th, 1925, which was 
just about the length of his employment 
with this particular concern. It is ex. 
tremely fortunate that none of these 
accidents was serious but it must al- 
ways be remembered that every acci- 
dent is potentially serious and that as a 
matter of underwriting, accident fre- 
quency takes equal rank with loss rec- 
ord. Chance plays an important part 
in the degree of seriousness of a given 
accident. We read every day of mirac- 
ulous escapes from severe injury and of 
severe consequences from trivial acci- 
dents. 


High Labor Turnover 


To return to our analysis of the last 
mentioned risk, it is interesting to note 
that of those other drivers who parici- 
pated in more than one _ accident, 
invariably the accidents occurred either 
in the same month or within a sixty 
day period, which indicated an exceed- 
ingly high labor turnover. This fact in 
itself should have impressed upon the 
owner the necessity for careful inves- 
tigation of the ability of the operator 
but very little could be done to interest 
him in the safe operation of his vehicles. 
No doubt this experience will continue 
on account of the lack of interest upon 
the part of the operator. 

In the presentation of this subject, we 
have endeavored to be consistently 
practical. We have advanced no theor- 
ies but have dwelt on known conditions. 
The high accident frequency through 
the operation of the automobile is a 
recognized fact and its effect on lia- 
bility and property damage rates has 
been. increasingly evident, particularly 
in thickly populated territories. It is 
perhaps not feasible for the agent to 
endeavor to educate each and every 
one of his clients who insure their in- 
dividual cars with him; but in the insur- 
ing of a fleet of motor vehicles the con- 
dition is vastly different for the amount 
of premium involved on each risk cer- 
tainly warrants the agent giving both 
time and thought to the welfare of such 
a risk. There is no agent who would not 
take pride in his ability to sell an as- 
sured a fleet policy. Is it not possible 
te accompany such a sale with the prin- 
ciple of proper supervision? Will this 
not help to keep the insured sold on 
your agency through the interest which 
you take in his insurance problems! 
On subsequent renewals, there is also 
the possibility of rate reduction on many 
risks. This cannot help but increase the 
confidence of the assured in you and 
last but not least, you have through 
your efforts been a public benefactor in 
the cause of accident prevention. ; 

In closing a word might be said with 
respect to the standpoint of the insur- 
ance company. As an_ underwriting 
principle, an insurance company can- 
not help but look with favor on an in- 
sured who is conscientiously trying to 
make his risk better and eliminate ac- 
cident causes. Although a company 
may suffer heavy losses on such a risk, 
if it is proven to them that the proper 
effort is being made on the part of the 
insured toward the elimination of these 
causes and that proper supervision 1S 
exercised by the insured, an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint is taken than in the 
case of the policyholder who does not 
care. Safety engineering service wil 
be offered by the insurance company ! 
requested and the agent may be sure 
that upon any fleet risk where he 3s 
working to secure proper supervision on 
the part of the insured, the com- 


pany which he may represent will be 
squarely back of him and ready to Co- 
operate to its fullest extent. 
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The Outlook ead on the Looker 


By A. R. Goodale, Assistant Secretary, Travelers’ Insurance Co. 


The outlook for automobile insurance 
this year looks bright or dark, depend- 
ing on whether you are an optimist or 
a pesssimist. 

There are clouds in the sky. Some 
of them are the same clouds that were 
there last year and the year before; 
some of the old clouds have gone or 
have become less threatening; some of 
the clouds are new. However, there 
is no indication of forty days and forty 
rights of rain. 

In fact, the suspicion that wholesale 
schemes or mutual companies are going 
to drown out the real producers of au- 
tomobile business seems to be just about 
as groundless this year as ever. The 
wholesale cloud has taken on a new 
aspect but there is a silver lining to 
every cloud if you are an optimist. 

Agents Can Make More Money 

Than Ever 

Insurance producers made more 
money out of automobile insurance last 
year than ever, and they will make 
more this year than they did last. 

Sometimes an agent thinks that he 
could “clean up” if he had the oppor- 
tunity given to representatives of cut- 
rate stock companies or of the coopera- 
tive institutions which cut rates or 
promise dividends. The reply, of course, 
is found in the case of one agent who 
came to us from an automobile mutual. 
He was being paid a salary and he was 
making a success, but since joining our 
organization he has been an even big- 
ger success. In the past two years he 
has sold over 800 automobile policies— 
more than eight each week—a far better 
record’ ‘than that of men who have 
the pseudo advantages of cut prices, 
whether they be straight cuts or divi- 
dend cuts. 

‘The branch manager who has charge 
of the territory where this agent oper- 
ates says that he never once has lost a 
risk in competition with a mutual. 

, Two Out of Every Five Cars in 
| Connecticut Insure 
To show the great field for automobile 
insurance solicitation, it is frequently 
stated that only one driver in five car- 
ries public liability insurance. The Con- 
nécticut Department of Motor Vehicles 
has ascertained, however, that two out 
of every five in that State insure. It is 
believed that this proportion is higher 
than in almost any other state in the 
Uhion, partly because Connecticut eats. 
sleeps and drinks insurance, and partly 
hécause the State, through its Motor 
thicle Department, its State Police, 
afd its local police, supervises the own- 
ers and drivers as carefully as any state. 
Supervision makes motorists think ; and 
thinking makes motorists insure. 

But whether it is four out of five who 
stl need insurance or three out of five. 
the field is very big. The uninsured 
number between twelve and seventeen 
million. In other words, 5,000 agents 
interviewing 10 prospects a day could 
call oh the uninsured but once each 
year, 

{Two Ways in Which Agents Can 

i Increase Their Incomes 

There are two ways in which agents 
inéféase their income from automobile 


insurance. One is by writing automo- 
bile insurance for more people each 
year, and the other is by writing more 


automobile insurance for each policy- 
holder. 
While increasing the limits of the 


liability policy from the usual $5,000/ 
$10,000 to something more modern, say 
$25,000/$50,000, or even $100,000/$300,- 
000, does increase the agent’s income, 
that is not the chief advantage in sell- 
limit public liability policies. Adequate 
insurance makes valid the agent’s claim 
of real service to his policyholders. 
There are people who would like to 
see the standard liability policy call for 
limits of $10,000/$20,000, and work on 
multiples of that, rather than $5,000/$10,- 
000. In fact, there was a time when 
policies with limits of $2,500/$5,000 gave 
a man good protection. But that day 
passed a good many years ago. Most 
people in the automobile insurance field 
today either do not know, or have for- 
gotten that such small limits were once 
adequate. The $5,000/$10,000 limits are 
just as inadequate for protecting a pol- 
icyholder today as the  $2,500/$5,000 
limits were when they were discontinued. 


To Sell High Limits Agents Must First 
Sell Himself the Idea 

High limits are a decided advantage in 
meeting certain kinds of competition. 
They would not be if $25,000/$50,000 
limits cost five times as much as $5,000/ 
$10,000 limits. But they do not. 

The agent who really sells himself 
the idea of high limits doesn’t find it 
difficult to sell the idea to his prospect. 
In fact, many agents write 90% of their 
business for limits higher than the old 


standard, and some men score as high 
as 100% in this respect. They take 


the stand that it is unfair to deliver to 
a client a low-limit policy, just as it 
would be unfair to write a policy in an 
unreliable company. 

It has recently been said that if every 
agent knew what every adjuster Knows, 
he would never sell a liability policy for 
as low limits as $5,000 and $10,000; that 


he would urge at least $50, 000 and $100,- 
000 and seldom compromise with a pros- 
pect on less than $25,000 and $50,000. 

A study of thirty-seven newspaper 
clippings cover judgments in suits 
against automobile owners showed an 
average suit for $32,971 and an average 
judgment for $18,596. On top of the 
latter average should be added, of 
course, the legal costs which fall upon 
the defendant when he loses. 

The limits for property damage in- 
surance should be greater than $1,000, 
just as the limits for liability should be 
higher than $5,000/$10,000. A thousand 
dollars doesn’t go very far toward pay- 
ing for plate glass and damaged merch- 
andise in a store window, for serious 
damage to an expensive car that may 
be met on the road, or for reconstruc- 
tion of a building that may be damaged. 


Average Premium Per Policy 


It is rather difficult to accurately ar- 
rive at the average automobile pre- 
miums per policy for all companies or 
even for all stock companies observing 
standard rates; estimates, however, 
from the business of agents of one 
group of companies, are decidedly il- 
luminating and interesting. They will 
be scanned by those interested in semi- 
annual and quarterly premiums, as well 
as agents who want to consider the pos- 
sibilities of automobile insurance as a 
line productive of good renumeration 
for the time put into it. These averages 
follows: 


Public Liability ......... $37.50 
Property Damage ...... 15.58 
COMSION® i csccccceceese 42.01 
PWG! co ctecnceasasscededs 6.41 
gC | en eee orien 9.08 
Pinte: GHisee se cacacsees 6.88 


It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age plate glass premium is slightiy 
greater than the average fire premium. 
This will probably be a bit disconcert- 
ing to agents who have worked dili- 
gently for automobile fire business and 
thought that the plate glass business 
was hardly worth pushing. 

Many agents who have merely ad- 
vised automobile owners that they were 
including plate glass coverage in re- 
newals, and that the policyholder is un- 
der no obligation to pay for it unless he 
feels that he should have it, have been 
surprised at the satisfactory results. 
While 


inay have 


this system of writing insurance 
many defects from the 


com- 





























This Pathetic Accident Cost A Truck Owner $20,000 


panies’ standpoint, many companies are 
willing to permit it with a new line 
like automobile plate glass insurance for 
a short time. They may shut down on 
the system in time, but in the mean- 
while, agents have an opportunity to 
get some good results with a minimum 
of selling efforts. 

Too many producers have raised their 
evebrows instead of their voices when 
the matter of automobile plate glass 
insurance was mentioned. 


Accident Insurance 


The list of average premiums is really 
incomplete without, mentioning another 
line which can be sold to practically 
every automobile owner—accident in- 
surance. The average accident premium 
varies from year to year, between $20 
and $30. Many agents follow through 
on their automobile policyholders and 
build good accident accounts. They not 
only insure the owners but they sell 
smaller policies covering wives. Acci- 
dent insurance companies do not care 
to provide weekly indemnity to women 
who are not earning so much a week or 
so much a month, but they gladly write 
accidental death, dismemberment and 
hospital benefit policies for women. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
number of fleets in the United States 
eligible for fleet coverage and experi- 
ence rating was less than five thou- 
sand. The number is much greater 
than this today, and the opportunities 
for giving service to big buyers of many 
forms of insurance through handling 
their fleet business intelligently and 
carefully, is increased. 

Fleet risks are producers of big pre- 
miums. They run all the way from a 
few hundred up to several thousand dol- 
lars. The competition for the business 
is keen among agents, in every instance, 
and is usually keen among companies if 
the fleet has a good record. 

If the record is poor, rate debits put 
on under experience rating do not make 
a fleet always desirable from a company 
standpoint, because bad experience has 
an inclination sometimes to get worse 
and debits sometimes never catch up 
with the experience. 

There is a cure, however, for bad ex- 
perience in fleets, just as there is a cure 
for bad accident experience in factories 
under compensation insurance. The 
cure is found in safety work among the 
drivers. 

What has been accomplished in im- 
proving the accident records of vari- 
ous fleets is proof positive that much 
improvement could be made in the rec- 
ords of automobile accidents for the 
United States if the same safety mea- 
sures that have been applied in the 
cases of drivers and cars operating as 
fleets, could be applied “to drivers and 
cars generally. 


The Question of Installment Premiums 


Writing garage business has many ad- 
vantages. Not only is it a good line 
from a premium standpoint, but it pro- 
vides a constant source of leads for 
individual policies. 

There has been more or less discus- 
sion of installment premiums on auto- 
mobile insurance. With four out of 
every five new cars bought on the in- 
stallment plan, quarterly and semi-an- 
nual premiums for automobile insur- 
ance are at least a logical subject for 


consideration, if not a logical develop- 
ment. ; 7 h 
In life and accident insurance semi- 


annual, quarterly and monthly premiums 
have brought expansion. It is generally 
conceded that halving or quartering the 
annual cost induces many people to buy 
insurance, helps them to buy a sufficient 
amount and helps to reduce lapses. If 
semi-annual and quarterly premiums 
will do as much for automobile insur- 
ance, agents, companies and the general 
public would benefit. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Busy Year For 


The last twelve months proved an in- 
teresting year with the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference as a 
number of changes were made in forms 
and rates. 


membership, 


The Conference stood pat on 
neither gaining nor losing 
important companies, and the member- 
ship is practically the same now as it 
was a year ago. 

Last fall the conference did away with 
the old actuarial forms committee, which 
the the 
conference. It was succeeded by a rating 
the local 
secretaries of the divisional conferences : 
J. Ross Moore, Eastern; BE. EB. 


was rate-making committee of 


committee, consisting of four 


Rickards, 


Chicago; Claude Patterson, Atlanta; and 
William T. Barr, Pacific Coast. The 
chairman of the committee is manager 
of the National Conference, or in his 
absence, the secretary. 

When the secretaries meet problems 
can be more quickly solved than by 


action of individual members as the 
quartette possesses a bird’s eye view of 
the automobile insurance conditions of 
the country as reflected through the en- 
tire membership. The recommendations 
of the secretarial committee go direct 
to the national governing committee of 
the Conference. 


One Interest Collision Cover 


One of the first changes this fall was 
to develop a one interest collision cov- 
erage form which protects only the dealer 
on finance business, the purchaser of the 
cars not being protected by this form. 
A copy of the form is printed herewith, 
elsewhere. 


No. 

In consideration of an additional premium of 

Dollars, ($ ), the certificate 

of participation to which this endorsement is 
attached is hereby extended to cover the interest 
f and /or 
price notes obtained by 
Assured against actual 
damage to the automobile 
caused solely by one accidental col 


ot 

the Holders of purchase 
endorsement from the 
loss on account of 
described if 


lision with another object or by upset, excluding 
loss caused directly or indirectly by fire. 
‘he Company’s liability under this endorse 


ment shall not exceed the 
damage to the automobile 
upset, nor shall the Company be liable in any 
case for an amount exceeding the amount of 
unpaid installments of the purchase price of the 
automobile insured hereunder (exclusive of any 
interest, carrying or insurance charges thereon) 


amount of the 
caused by collision o1 


actual 


which are not more than thirty days overdue on 
date of collision or upset. The Company shall 
net be liable until said note or notes shall have 
become due and remain unpaid after an ex 
naustive attempt on the part of the Assured 
and/or the Holder or Holders of said notes to 
collect same. This endorsement covers only such 


loss or damage to the Assured as is caused ex 
clusively by collision and is not to be construed 
to cover loss or damage to the Assured by aban 
donment of the automobile or failure of the pur 
chaser to fulfill his contract obligation. 

The Company may at its option suitably repair 


the automobile or replace with like kind and 
quality. 

The Assured shall, upon becoming aware ol 
collision or upset of said automobile, which im 


pairs the interest of the 


Assured in said auté 
mobile, forthwith give 


written notice to the Com- 
pany or the Agent who countersigned this policy 
and within ten days thereafter file with the 
Company a signed, sworn and itemized written 
statement showing the dates and amounts of all 
purchase price notes given by the purchaser and 
setting forth all facts concerning such collision 
and date thereof, and the last known address of 
the purchaser. 

Upon 


payment of any 
sured 


shall if so 


loss hereunder, the As- 
requested by the Company, 


assign and deliver to the Company any and/or 
all Conditional Sale Contracts, notes, mortgages 
or lease contracts covering the automobile which 


may be the subject of. such claim, and the Com 
pany shall be subrogated to all the rights of the 
Assured thereunder. In case of actions at law 
or otherwise, the Assured will allow the same 
to be brought in his name and will sign and 
swear to all papers necessary for that purpose, 
all expense to be borne by the Company. 

Any settlement made by or for the Assured 
with or on account of the Purchaser for any 
lass claimed under this endorsement without 
the written consent of the Company, shall render 
this endorsement null and void. 

It is understoed and agreed that this insurance 
shall be considered as excess insurance where 
any specific insurance exists in the name ¢ oA the 
Assured on any of the property he reby insured 
or where specific insurance has been taken out 
in the name of others for the benefits of the 


Assured, and this insurance shall not apply nor 


-ontribute to the payment of any loss until all 
such specific insurance shall have been ex- 
hausted. 

Any provision of the policy to the contrary 


notwithstanding, it is understood that the pre 
mium provided for in this endorsement is a 
minimum charge to be retained in full by the 
Company without regard to the length of time 
this insurance has been in force, except that 
when cancelled by the Company it shall retain 
only the pro-rata premium. 

This endorsement is subject to all the 
tions and provisions in the 
ot particip ation to 


condi- 
policy and certificate 
which it is attached and of 


pets it forms a part not in conflict with the 
rovisions hereof, and shall become void upon 
the cancellation thereof. 
Endorsement effective.............. 19. 


Policy Nou..s... 


COMPANY. 


Attached to Certificate No. 
ISSUED BY THE 
— SUIRANCE 


PO nec eas 


Authorized Agent. rie 

Another form adopted is the 
garage keepers’ liability cover. This of 
course is used where the garage man is 
responsible for the car on his premises 
or in his custody. The fire insurance 
company does not step in until the ga- 
rage owner’s responsibility has been leg- 


sO called 


ally established. 
Working on Standard Policy 
There are new dealers’ forms in pro- 
cess. 
A committee of the Conference also 


has in preparation the new standard form 
which will make the contract somewhat 
shorter and clearer although not changing 
the 


more important details of the cov- 
erage. 
The first committee to consider the 


preparation of this new standard policy 
was appointed in September, 1923, the 
— of which was William R. 


oe others on the committee being 
. S. Timberlake, La Mar Hill, Henry 
‘Wintsas and yy H. Van Riper. This 


committee went over the old policy form, 
and after a great many conferences of 
various kinds submitted two forms, one 
the regular form for endorsement, and 
the other a no-endorsement form  ar- 
ranged in such a manner that it could 
be used either as a no amount policy or a 
stated value policy. That committee re- 
ported last summer to the governing 
committee and the forms were sent to 
companies for criticism. 
Comments of various kinds were 


num 
erous. Later the committee reported 
back revised forms to the governing 
committee, which were again sent out to 


the companies for suggestion, The Hedge 
committee fixed a date after which it an- 
nounced it would receive no further sug- 
gestions. Finally, it was announced that 
forms would be optional at a certain time 
and mandatory after a time, and the 
committee was discharged at its own 
request. 

Comments and criticisms continued to 
pour in and another committee was ap 


pointed, with J. V. Fothergill of the 
London & Lancashire as chairman, 
among other members being C. M. Camp- 


bell of the Insurance Company of North 


America; R. I. Catlin of the Automobile 
Insurance Company; R. E. Hall of the 
Phoenix of Connecticut. 

The Conference has also put out a 


new form of collision cover, adding $250 
deductible in addition to $100 and $50. 
That became effective March 29. 


Rating Buses 


Among the new rating measures was 
one for buses, giving a separate sched- 
ule. No bus is written under Conference 
schedule at less than $250 deductible col- 
lision. Buses are becoming more elab- 
orate and expensive in view of the growth 
of the passenger interurban bus system, 
some of the cars costing from $10,000 to 
$15,000. In fact, there are several buses 
costing as high as $30,000. The higher 
deductible appeals to the owners of the 
high-priced buses. Formerly, the highest 


deductible of the conference for these 
buses was $100. 


Auto Conference 


The No Amount policy is now bei ing 
used by companies, if they so desire, in 
all parts of the United States, the East- 
ern territory, the last to fall in line, ac- 
cepting this contract last Monday. 

For years there was much discussion 
as to whether the Actual Value or No 
Amount policy was the solution of the 
troublesome value problem in case of 
loss. The Actual Value does not neces- 
sarily displace the Stated Value as both 
forms are used by many companies, but 
there are certain advantages in Actual 
over Stated Value forms which make 
the former more attractive. As far as 
the two policy forms are concerned the 
only difference is that, under the Stated 
Amount Policy, the company’s liability 
is limited to the actual value of the prop- 
erty at the time of its loss or destruction 
not exceeding the amount set forth in 
the policy. Whereas, under the Actual 
Value policy the company’s liability is 
limited to the actual value of the prop 
erty at the time of loss or destruction. 


Catlin’s Views 


“This difficulty, however, is quite im- 
portant when it comes to the settlement 
of a loss, especially where a brand new 
car is involved,” says R. I. Catlin of the 
Automobile Insurance Co., a strong ad- 
vocate of the Actual Value policy. “lor 
instance take a new Packard, listing at 
$3,000 and costing approximately $3,350. 
Under the Stated Amount policy, most 
companies are limiting the amount of in- 
surance to $3,000. Under the Actual 
Value policy, no amount of insurance is 
mentioned. Suppose the car is burned 
or stolen a few days after its purchase 
under the Stated Amount policy, the as- 
sured can only collect, as a maximum, 
$3,000, whereas, under the Actual Value 
policy, he could easily collect a sum 
pretty close to the cost of the car. 

“In working out the amount of insur 
ance allowed under Stated Amount poli 
cies, most companies, in order to avoid 
overcharging the assured, fix the amount 
of insurance at a figure which will rep- 


resent an average value during the policy 
term. This automatically means that the 
assured is required to be a co-insurer 
for a limited period. Otherwise the pre- 
mium charged is excessive because if 
the amount of insurance allowed equals 
the cost of the car, it isu to reason 
that the owner can only expect to collect 
the full face of the policy in case the 
loss occurs within a day or so of the pur- 
chase. The same principle applies to 
renewals or insurance on other than 
new cars. 

On discussing the advantages of 
Actual Value Mr. Catlin says 
brief they are as follows: 

It doesn’t cost any more; it eliminates 
unfair competition among companies and 
agents, based upon who will grant the 
highest amount of insurance, it stops un- 
necessary controversy between agent and 
owner about “insurable” and “intrinsic” 
values; it cuts down correspondence on 
the subject; it eliminates moral haz- 
ard; it helps the agent in quoting the 
premium. 

The principal change in personnel in 
the conference was the resignation of 
William P. Young, secretary, formerly 
manager of the conference, in order to 
join Fred S. James & Co. 


the 
that in 


The Detective Bureau 


The Automobile Underwriters’ Detec- 
tive Bureau, which is run under the di- 
rection of the Conference, and the man- 
ager of which is Harry M. Shedd, re- 
covered in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000 worth of cars during the year and is 
working in close cooperation with the 
state police, local police and the depart- 
ment of justice operators. 

The Bureau has been instrumental in 
breaking up the operations of several 
national gangs, one of the most import- 
ant of the captures being arrests of a 
number of crooks in Pittsburgh with the 
recovery of seventeen cars. This is the 
gang that went after cars worth $4,000 
and over and which had been selling the 


stolen cars in Atlantic City and New 
York. Another of the important clean- 
ups was the capture of a gang stealing 


Ford cars in Perth 

The Underwriters’ Detective Bureau is 
ten years old. It started with five com- 
panies and now has a membership of 131 
companies. 


Amboy. 


Connecticut's New Law 


On January 1, 1926, the so-called 
“Financial Responsibility Law” of Con 
necticut became effective. The purpose 
of the law is to secure a larger per- 


centage of responsible 
highways. It. 


owners on. the 
is primarily a law deal 
ing with owners to be worked out 
through the authority of the State to 
suspend or revoke registrations. 
Robbins b. Stoeckel, Commissioner of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles, is ad 


ministering the law, provisions of which 
are substantially that whenever any 
person has been convicted of reckless 
driving, including speeding, operating 
while intoxicated, evasions of respons- 
ibility ; or has caused the death of, or 
injury to, any person; or has caused 


damage to property of at least one hun- 
dred dollars, the Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles may require the qualifica- 
tion specified in the act. 


The financial responsibility required 
is that it must be sufficient to satisfy 
any claim for damages to at least ten 


thousand dollars arising from personal 
injury to, or death of, any person, and 
to at least one thousand dollars for 
damage to property. 


Methods of Furnishing the Qualification 


When once required by the commis 
sioner, the qualification may be furnished 
in any one of several different ways: 

(1) By insurance. 
that such evidence of the 
It will not be 

insurance policy 
with the department, 


must be supplied. 
sary for an 
to be filed 


neces- 


but 


The law prescribes 
insurance of 
a person as will satisfy the commissioner 


actually 


there will be supplied by the State for 
use by each insurance company, a form 
for a certificate in the shape of a filing 
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card which will state broadly that a 


policy of insurance covering the liability 
a the statute has been issued by 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Death Rate Climbs Steadily 


(Continued from page 1) 


type. In 1915, there were three deaths 


in railroad accidents to every two 
caused by motor vehicles; but in 1925, 
there were nearly four and one-half 
deaths due to automobiles to every one 
railroad fatality. 


One of the most. significant facts 


is shown by the constructive effort 
which has been made on a national scale 
to detect centers and causes of acci- 
dent occurrence. Under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, two national conferences 
have been held at Washington, each di- 


with the recommendations of Secretary 
Hoover’s conference. The council will 
gladly provide full information regard- 
ing this statistical plan upon applica- 
tion to Sidney J. Williams, Director of 
the Public Safety Division, 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. Insurance men 
interested in the current data published 
by the National Safety Council may se- 
cure them from Mr. Williams. These 
facts relate to the fatal and non-fatal 
automobile accidents reported, the influ- 
ence of weather and operating condi- 
tions, types of vehicles involved, the 








—<— 
of sales are in force. Only recently the 
United States Court of Appeal, Second 
Circuit, handed down a decision which 
settles all controversy on this point, 

“A machine had been seized as a car- 
rier of liquor, and it developed that jt 
had been sold on the installment play, 
The purchaser of the car was held un- 
der bail. When he failed to appear for 
trial federal officers brought action to 


confiscate the automobile. Their action 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Company 


Admitted Assets .......$4,976,780.91 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
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Company, Ltd. 


of London 





Admitted Assets .......$7,400,761.92 Admitted Assets .......$1,285,952.89 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. 


Attorney 
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Fundamentally, a local agent must be 
a salesman of his wares the same as 
a vendor of sewing machines or automo- 
biles; but the insurance salesmen does 
not have a visible commodity to show as 
a sample. Certainly, he has policies to 
exhibit, but every form of insurance is 
protection in one guise or another and 
the policies are merely evidences of this 
intangible thing known as protection. 

A salesman in a broad sense of the 
word must be thoroughly sold on his own 
proposition in order to be successful and 
an insurance salesman or agent as he is 
ordinarily better known, must be more 
completely sold on his line—his own 
particular phase of his line and also 
his companies, than possibly any other 
class of salesman. 

Difficulties of the Agents 

But the insurance agent or salesman 
has his difficulties whether he be located 
in a small country village or in a large 
city. Let us take for example an agent 
who is giving special attention to auto- 
mobile coverages or at least gives au- 
tomobile business more than passing 
mention in his office, having in mind 
the while that he is representing old line 
stock companies and is furnishing his 
clients the classes of coverages written 
by such companies. 

Why is it, then, with such a great per- 
centage of our adult population driving 
automobiles, that his office isn’t doing 
a more thriving business writing auto- 
mobile coverages ? 

The reasons might be classed as gen- 
eral and local. The general reason might 

4 ” 
be analyzed as a “trend of the times” or 
the growth of the manufacturers whole- 
sale plan of financed cars, and in some 
instances on cars not financed. : 

This general condition is one with 
which the local agent is powerless to 
cope as regards fire and theft, but if he is 
alert—he should be able to secure the 
public liability and property damage 
features and possibly collision and the 
complete line including fire and theft 
for the second and subsequent years 
until the car is no longer insurable. 


Why Local Agent Doesn’t Secure More 
Business 
Reasons for a local agent not secur- 
ing a greater amount of automobile in- 
surance from a local viewpoint might be 
classed as follows: 
Lack of initiative and activity. 
Unfamiliarty with the subject in 
question. 
Not enough time taken to explain 
various automobile coverages. 
Reciprocal, mutual and otherwise so- 
called “cut rate” competition. 
Prohibitive collision rates (recently 
materially reduced in some sections). 
Insurance writing automobile clubs. 
Let us scrutinize each of the above so- 
called local obstacles separately and in 
order and if possible suggest a remedy. 
Lack of initiative and activity—and 
what will be the answer? More work— 
more hustling, see more prospects, more 
intensive methods—that’s all. 


Should Certainly Be Posted 


_ Unfamiliarity with the subject—this is 
indeed a serious handicap to one at- 
tempting to successfully write automo- 
bile coverages and to overcome this, a 
local agent should familiarize himself 
with his automobile rule book from cover 
to cover so that any question pro- 
pounded by a prospective assured could 
be answered promptly and correctly. Of 
course it is not possible to memorize the 
manual, but he should at least have it 


uto S 


ales Tips From 


Field 


By K. V. Robbins, 


Special Agent, Home Insurance Co., Indianapolis 


with him at all times and by constant 
exposure to the rules, he will gradually 
absorb them without actually going to the 
trouble of memorizing. Many agents 
can answer questions concerning an ord- 
inary fire and theft policy but when the 
various forms of dealers’ contracts and 
fleet coverages are mentioned—they are 
hopelessly at sea. In other words, the 
world makes a path to the door of the 
man who excels in his line and the local 
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agent who has a reputation for know- 
ing his business will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed in selling his line. 

Not enough time taken to explain— 
granting a local agent knows his stuff 
so to speak, I find that many presup- 
pose a prospective assured knows a great 
deal more about the various automobile 
coverages than he really does. On this 
basis the agent is prone to hurry over 
his explanation of policy contract to his 
prospects and as a result the prospect 
decides to think it over. The chances are 
he hasn’t received enough information 
from the agent to really give him much 
to think about; and as a result he goes 
to some agent who is possibly giving all 
his time to the writing of automobile 
insurance and who will give him a com- 
plete explanation. 


Cut Rate Competition 


Reciprocal, mutual and so-called “cut 
rate” competition—this seems to be, or 
at least has been according to local 
agents in the middle west—the greatest 
problem in connection with the writing 
of automobile insurance. I[ feel that too 
many local agents who are old line com- 
pany representatives and bulwarks of 
the American Agency System, have ac- 
knowledged themselves beaten by mutual, 
reciprocal and other cut rate competi- 
tion represented by full time agents, who 
have been alert, on the job and havé 
given all their time to the writing of au- 
tomobile coverages. The average local 
agent is too much disposed to think of 
automobile insurance in terms of the 
other general lines he writes and this 
attitude is not conducive to placing au- 
tomobile risks on his books. 

To overcome this competition it re- 
quires close careful application to busi- 
ness—such as studying the competitors’ 
contracts and picking the weak points. 
These weak points must be elaborated on 
to the disadvantage of the cut rate com- 
pany and the advantage of the agent’s 
company. The live agent should know 
his competitors’ contracts as weli or bet- 


ter than his own. My experience has 
been that the local agent who is thor- 
oughly sold on his own company—who 
knows the weak points of his competi- 
tors’ policies, who works hard and who 
knows his own contract thoroughly, can 
successfully meet competition. 

The Rate Situation 

The high collision rates, particularly in 
the middle west, have brought about a 
situation which has reflected particularly 
to the disadvantage of old line represen- 
tatives. The insuring public, due to the 
apparent excessive premiums for colli- 
sion, has, in the last few years, been edu- 
cated against this coverage rather than 
in favor of it. At present, however, with 
premiums reduced from 50 to 30 per cent. 
by the fire insurance companies, the lo- 
cal agent, especially in the smaller cities 
and country territory, has an excellent 
opportunity to secure a nice volume of 
this class of coverage. The reduction in 
collision, I might say, is largely in the 
nature of an experiment on the part of 
the fire companies, the idea being to se- 
cure a large volume with a wider spread 
of the business, thus hoping to secure a 
more favorable loss experience, through 
a better average. In other words, one 
of the things which the local agent 
thought was his greatest obstacle in writ- 
ing automobile insurance has been re- 
moved or partially removed at least and 
it is now up to him to go out and get the 
business. 

Automobile insurance writing motor 
clubs—and their influence. Needless to 
say such clubs, and there are a few in 
the country, have proven serious prob- 
lems for automobile writing local agents 
in fields dominated by such organiza- 
tions. The ordinary arguments used 


Man 


against reciprocal and mutuals usually 
do not produce the desired results because 
of the high caliber of men generally in 
control of automobile clubs, notwith- 
standing the fact that the insuring 
scheme within the club is either on a 
mutual or reciprocal basis in most cases. 


Fighting the Clubs 


The requirements necessary to combat 
a club with an insurance sideline are 
substantially the same as have been men- 
tioned previously in this article. They 
are activity and initiative, an expert 
knowledge of the business both from the 
local agent’s viewpoint and also that of 
his competitor and ample time and pa- 
tience in explaining the policy contract. 
Going a step further in the competition 
of motor clubs an agent should stress the 
socialistic tendency and this of course 
would be true of any association plan of 
insurance. In other words why not form 
a club to buy automobiles, accessories, 
boots or clothing on the same basis? 
Theoretically this scheme ought to work 
with one line as well as another but no 
doubt merchants would protest vigor- 
ously if such club plans were inaugur- 
ated generally On the same basis local 
agents and every one else legitimately 
connected with the business of insurance 
should use every means available to com- 
bat the encroachment of motor club in- 
surance on one of their established 
means of livelihood. 

There are many problems of a more 
or less trivial nature which the average 
local agent encounters every day in his 
effort to secure automobile insurance but 
these must be mastered each on its own 
merit. The bigger problems—the gen- 
eral plan of attack must always first be 
considered. 


he Evil of “Not Taken” Policies 
By E. J. Bond, Jr., 
Vice-President, Maryland Casualty Co. 


By “Not Taken” policies we mean 
those which have been written, recorded 
and delivered to the producer of insur- 
ance and later returned to the company 
cither before the insurance coverage 
has attached to the risk or the 
term of insurance coverage has run more 
than a very small fraction of its full 
period. 

These 


before 


policies represent both 


business and renewals. 


new 


In the first case, the producer, wor's- 
ing upon the that a 
could be more easily effected with the 
goods in hand, orders the policy writ- 
ten before soliciting a prospect, or at 
least before closing the deal with him, 
and consequently with definite 
surance that the policy would be placed. 
In many 


asstuinption sale 


no as- 


instances several producers 
different companies will 
each deliver a policy of insurance to a 
prospect with the result that all except 
ene of these policies must necessarily 
be returned to the various companies 
as “Not Taken” or “Not Wanted.” 
Machinery of Insurance Complicated 
In the second case, it is the practice 
of some companies to assume that all 
of the business on their books will be 
renewed. This leads to the automatic 
renewal of business as it expires, new 
policies being written up on the same 
terms as old policies and sent to pro- 
ducers for delivery. In cases where 
the assured wishes to transfer his busi- 


representing 


ness elsewhere, or where the need for 
insurance protection has passed, such as 
a change of interest, or where a job 
has been completed, the policy comes 
back “Not Taken.” 





E. J. BOND 


The insurance business requires com- 
plicated machinery for its administra- 
tion. Once set in motion this machinery 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Fire Hazards and Garage Construction 


By Charles C. Dominge, 


Fire Underwriter 


With the passing of the horse and the 
entry of the automobile the stable quite 
naturally was converted into a garage 
and many structures of poor construc- 
tion with their new occupancies engaged 
the underwriters’ attention on account 
of the additional fire hazards introduced. 

In order to satisfy the city or country 
authorities the old open horse runways 
had to be removed, together with the 
open gas lights and the old-fashioned 
“not” coal stoves. We can thank the au- 
thorities for their assistance in framing 
“Garage Requirements” which are quite 
severe and very few old buildings are 
now converted into garages. 


How Modern Garage Is Built 


Springing up almost like mushrooms 
we now find the modern, ordinary ga- 
rage buildings. This type of building is 


exterior walls 
a small 


built as follows: Brick 
usually only one story high with 
for 


cellar space excavated a low pres- 
sure boiler. This boiler space is gen- 
erally enclosed in a fire-resistive room 


with a concrete slab ceiling and entrance 
from the outside of the building only. 
The first floor being of concrete on earth 
is covered with cement and the roof 
composed of wood joists supported on 
a wood lattice truss, semi-circular in ap- 
pearance, and then topped with tar paper 
five ply Barrett specification. Garages 
constructed in accordance with the above 
are known as “Neighborhood Garages,” 
but the best construction for a public 
garage, especially if several stories high, 
would be one of fire resistive material 
throughout; that 1s, commen brick or 
reinforced concrete or terra cotta. If 
any steel work of a supporting nature, 
such as girders and columns, is used, it 


should be protected by at least two inches 
of terra cotta or cement. The floor open- 
ings @onsisting of elevators, stairways 
and runways or ramps should be enclosed 
in brick, terra cotta or reinforced con- 
crete shafts with “labeled,” lock-jointed 
tin covered underwriters’ fire doors at all 
openings. Over the shafts there should 
be thin glass skylights in metal frames. 
The exterior windows should be wired 
glass in “labeled”? metal frames. 
The Occupancy 

There is nothing special in the layout 
of the floors to be used for the storage 
of automobiles except that those sections 
into which gasoline is introduced should 
be well ventilated. Adequate ventilation 
is the biggest factor in reducing the haz- 
ard of gasoline vapor. Gasoline gas is 
heavier than air. Therefore, the danger 
is greatest a few feet above the floor 
and it is desirable to have openings in 
the division walls starting several feet 
above the floor level. The electric motors 
located in rooms where inflammable 
gases are introduced should be of en- 
closed type and placed so that their bases 
will be at least four feet above the floor 
level. The electric wiring should be in- 
stalled in approved metal conduits and 
all lamps in rooms where inflammable 
vapors are introduced should be of mar- 
ine type in vapor proof globes. 

Where general repair work, painting, 
upholstering, varnishing and _ finishing 
are carried on, it is preferable to have 
the individual hazards segregated in sep- 
arate rooms divided off by 8 inch com- 
mon brick walls with openings from the 
outside of building; but if this is not pos- 
sible the next best way would be to have 
the openings in the division walls pro- 
tected by “labeled” automatic fire doors. 
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No open lights or flames are permitted in 
rooms where inflammable gases abound. 
Storage and Handling of Gasoline 
The storage and handling of gasoline 
should be in accordance with the rules 
and requirements of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The accompany- 
ing drawing cle arly shows the details of 
the tank, piping, vents and pump. The 
use of gasoline in the cleaning of auto 
parts is extremely dangerous and should 
be tabooed. Kerosene will answer the 
purpose nearly as well and is not as 

hazardous. 
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Heating 


The heating should be by steam, moist 
air or hot water, with the apparatus lo- 
cated outside of the main building, or if 
inside of the building, to be in a separate 
fire resistive room with no openings 
leading directly into the garage proper. 


Oils and Greases 


Only a minimum supply of oils and 
greases should be kept on hand in a safe 
compartment under lock and key. The 
oils should be in standard metal tanks 
and the greases in metal drums, and metal 
drip pans should be under the metal 
containers and spigots. 


Self-Closing Oily Waste Cans 


One of the poorest features of most 
garages is the careless manner in which 
oily rags and waste are allowed to remain 
in dark corners and on shelves. The 
rags and waste should be placed in 
standard self-closing oily waste cans set 
on iron legs and rubbish should be 
placed in metal cans (as per illustration). 
Oily clothing in wood lockers is a bad 
feature and workmen’s clothing should be 
placed in ventilated all-metal design 


lockers. Good housekeeping, which means 
cleanliness, is the prime factor in keep- 


SEL F CLe OSING \ 
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ing the loss record of this class on the 
profitable side of the ledger. 

Smoking should be prohibited and this 
applies not only to the people owning 
cars, but also to the proprietor of the ga- 


rage and the men employed by the owner 
“NO SMOKING” 


of the garage. signs 
in conspicious places are important. It is 
a common occurence to find partly 


smoked cigarettes in the corners of ga- 
rages among oily waste and rubbish, and 
it is only pure luck that the fire record 
is not much greater than it is at present, 
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Fire Protection 

The means of fighting fire is in most 
casés sadly neglected, there being only 
a scant supply of hand chemical extin- 
guishers of the carbon tetrachloride type 
and a few fire pails filled with san 
scattered about the floors. Not only 
should each floor be properly protected 
with approved hand chemical ‘fire extin- 
guishers and fire pails filled with sand 
but also the entire structure should be 
protected by approved automatic sprink- 
lers, with ample water supplies and an 
alarm device connected to a central sta- 
tion. It is interesting to note that in the 
April, 1924, edition of the quarterly issued 
by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation that out of 169 fires in garages 
97.6 per cent. were satisfactorily con- 
trolled by the operation of -automatic 
sprinklers. 

In Conclusion 

Automobile garages, if properly con- 
structed and maintained and the gaso- 
line and other hazards safeguarded, are 
looked upon by underwriters as desir- 
able risks even though the losses for the 
years 1918-1922, inclusive, as compiled by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
amounted to $19,677,593. 
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Automobile Insurance 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


United States Branch 
Chicago, IIl. 
MARSH & McLENNAN ULRIC S. ATKINSON 
United States Managers Assistant U. S. Manager 


One of the Leading Automobile Insurance Companies 
writing 


FIRE, THEFT, TRANSPORTATION, COLLISION & PROPERTY DAMAGE 


The Automobile Department of this organization is in charge of men who special- 
ize in Automobile Insurance. These men stand ready to be of service to agents and 
brokers, and to their clients, on behalf of the companies we represent. If inter- 
ested in making Automobile Insurance a LEADER in your agency 


WRITE TO 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER & C0., Managers 


Automobile Department 


Allied Underwriters Agency | 
624 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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By Frederick W. Doremus, President, Sylvania Insurance Co., Philadelphia 


James Dalton, who possesses one of 
the keenest analytical minds of the auto- 
motive industry, predicted in the Janu- 
ary issue of “Motor” that 1926 will bring 
a domestic new market 
no larger, and probably smaller than in 
1925, and he also foretells a serious ac- 


car automobile 


cumulation of used cars, except those 
of the better type. At the same time, 
he warns the automobile industry to be- 
ware of used cars of 
the cheaper and less popular types and 
he cites a word of warning on the sub- 
ject of dangerous terms on automobile 


time sales paper. 


dealer losses on 


On account of the thorough manner 


with which Mr. Dalton has previously 


dissected the various trends in the auto- 
mobile industry, it is almost certain that 
the year of 1926 will bring to pass all 
of his prophecies, therefore his warn- 
ings should not fall upon deaf ears. The 
insurance companies writing automobile 
insurance should take cognizance of any 
manifestations in the automobile indus- 
try that will affect the future, because 
the ability to make a profit out of the 
insurance business is only limited by 
advance knowledge of changing con- 
ditions. 


Battle of Giants 

A review of the automobile manufac- 
turers’ intentions for the year of 1926 
shows a production undiminished over 
1925, despite the fact that the United 
States is now saturated with automotive 
transportation. There were over 20,- 
000,000 :notor vehicles registered in the 
United States at the end of 1925, and 
the small total of 1,200,000 automobiles 
were junked during the same year ac- 
cording to available statistics. Even 
though there is only a replacement mar- 
ket for a little more than 1,000,000 auto- 
mobiles during 1926 we find that the 
manufacturers are gauging their 1926 
production on a basis in excess of 
3,000,000 automobiles for domestic con- 
sumption. It seems as though there is 
a “Battle of Giants” taking place among 
the larger manufacturers of automobiles 
in an endeavor to lead the market in 
their particular field. This idea on the 
part of the manufacturers has caused 
them to reduce list prices which atfects 
the used car market. They are exerting 
undiminished sales effort to dispose of 
their new car production without one 
little thought to the selling of used cars 
which must be taken in trade when the 
new cars are sold. They are making no 
attempt to stabilize the used car market 
by limiting production during 1926. 
They are forcing the dealers who hold 
franchises to accept a quota of new cars 
that will absorb the 3,000,000 production 
regardless of the dealer's ability to dis- 
pose of these automobiles. All of these 
automobile manufacturing trends have 
their reflection in the insurance business. 
When the manufacturer overstocks his 
dealers it creates a decidedly unsound 
financial condition among those who. are 
to dispose of his product, and unsatis- 
factory financial conditions reflect them- 
selves in insurance losses. 

From the angle of the automobile 
cealer we find that there are some 
50,000 dealers in the United States who 
are vitally interested in making a profit 
out of the money which they have in- 
vested in their sales rooms and service 
stations. The automobile manufacturers 
are forcing them to absorb 3,000,000 new 
cars. The automobile dealer knows that 
he must sell at least two used cars for 
every new car-that is delivered to him, 
and this brings an unusually large in- 
ventory of used automobiles when the 
year ends. During 1925 the automobile 
dealers found that competition among 
them on trade-in values was extremely 
keen and nearly every automobile dealer 
had to sacrifice some portion of his 


profit on the new car sale in order to 
over-allow on the trade-in which was 
necessary to sell the new car. The 
dealer also finds that when he disposes 
of the used car which he has taken as a 
trade-in he must accept another used 
car «of more questionable value and 
over-allow again in order to sell the 
first used car that he has taken in trade. 
This is most certainly a very unhealthy 
condition, because we can easily see that 
automobile dealers selling 3,000,000 new 
cars must sell at least 6,000,000 new cars, 
and it takes no statistical wizard to 
show that the potential market based 
on the replacement of junked automo- 
biles will not absorb 9,000,000 units of 
automotive transportation during 1926. 


Digging Their Own Graves 


Straight thinking automobile dealers 
feel that they are “digging their own 
grave” under the present method of mer- 
chandising used cars, and there is not 
one of them who does not write off con- 
siderable depreciation on his used car 
inventory at the end of each business 
year. After writing off this depreciation 
they determine to limit their appraisals 
during the coming year so that they will 
not lose so heavily, but the stress of 
factory pressure on new car sales, and 
competition of other dealers causes 
them to forget about their past year’s 
losses and dispose of their quota of new 
cars allotted to them by the factory, and 
let the used cars move “off the shelf,” 
or accumulate in storage without any 
organized sales effort to get rid of them. 

The dealers feel that the manufacturer 
does not take any interest in the used 
car problem as evidenced by the fact 
that the fall of 1925 shows many price 
reductions by the manufacturers which 
reflected immediately on the used car 
market value of the dealer’s used car 
inventory. Furthermore, these lowered 
prices on new cars have driven away 
used car sales prospects from the auto- 
mobile dealer because the public wiil 
not pay the price for a good used car 
when they can buy a new car of slightly 
lesser grade for the same money that 
they would pay for the used automobile. 
This situation among automobile dealers 
is of vital concern to underwriters be- 
cause companies issue so-called dealers’ 
open policies insuring the automobile 
dealers’ used car stock. No insurance 
underwriter like to have insurance on 
rapidly depreciating merchandise on ac- 
count of the moral hazard which is in- 
volved, and it does seem that the insur- 
ance company cannot be too careful in 
the selection of their dealers’ accounts 
until such time as the used car market 
stabilizes itself in a way that permits 
the automobile dealer to at least “break 
even” on his used car sales, and he is 
certainly not doing that at the present 
time when we figure that his over-traded 
used cars must stand the dealers’ cost 
of storage, reconditioning and _ selling 
expense. 


Finance Companies and Used Cars 


The automobile finance companies 
enter into the used car problem by fol- 
lewing the generally accepted practice 
of buying used car time sales paper and 
requiring 40% of the sale price as a 
down payment and not more than ten 
or twelve months to pay the balance. 
During the past few months there has 
deen a_ noticeable tendency among 
finance companies to limit the amount 
of credit extended on any used car deal 
to an amount not exceeding the United 
States average appraised value of used 
cars. Some dealers have objected to 
such stringent requirements on the part 
of finance companies, but when it is 
borne in mind that a 40% initial pay- 
ment on a time sales contract represents 
the dealer’s excess over the actual 
value of the automobile as shown by an 
average appraisal, it will be readily seen 
that the automobile dealer is extremely 
lucky if he can get 166% of the average 
value on all his used car transactions 
by selling used cars on time sales plans 


requiring 40% down payment and the 
60% finance balance limited to average 
appraised value. 

Some automobile dealers try to dis- 
pose of their used cars through the 
medium of time sales by accepting per- 
sonal notes from purchasers instead of 
cash o¢ trade-in as required by the 
finance company, and in some cases they 
have accepted no down payment at all, 
but have permitted the finance company 
to purchase negotiable paper and extend 
credit where the buyer has no equity in 
the automobile. This unsound practice, 
however, is easily checked by the finance 
companies and the dealers quickly find 
that there is no advantage to selling 
fictitious time sales paper to the finance 
company because in the final analysis, 
such crooked tactics will not aid them 
one bit in the general situation. 


Watching Writings Carefuly 


Automobile insurance companies that 
are writing finance accounts have been 
scrutinizing their used car writings very 





ee 
closely, and limiting the original amount 
of insurance wherever possible on these 
rapidly depreciating units of transpor- 
tation so that at no time are they jn. 
sured for an amount in excess of their 
value, and thus they prevent an increase 
in moral hazard losses. 

In general, the used car situation jn 
the United States presents the first pes- 
simistic note that has ever been sounded 
in connection with the country’s largest 
industry, and there seems to be only one 
way to stabilize the conditions, and that 
is for the automobile manufacturers to 
curtail production to a point where it 
normally represents the domestic re. 
placement market, and is limited to the 
number of automobiles that are placed 
on the junk pile during the year. The 
tremendous growth in the automobile 
industry during the past five years has 
unquestionably been one of the major 
reasons for the prosperity of the coun. 
try, and the automobile manufacturers 
dealers, finance companies and _ insur. 
ance companies who have contributed to 
this growth should do everything jn 
their power to conserve this industry 
for the future in a way that is com- 
patible with sound business ethics, and 
thus permit the prosperity of the 
United States to continue undiminished, 
but on a more sound basis. 


Some Ways to Develop 
Insurance of Automobiles 
By Albert Lipka, Travelers, Detroit 


This subject is'a great one and is 
growing greater every day. A quarter 
of a century ago there- were approxi- 
mately 14,000 automobiles registered in 
the United States. Today there are up- 
ward of 20,000,000. The automobile, one 
day regarded as a luxury, is now con- 
sidered a_ necessity. 

To suggest the best ways and means 
to develop the automobile business is not 
an easy matter, as conditions vary so 
widely in different parts of the country. 

A study of the advertisements and 
sales letters of competing companies will 
convince anyone that they conform with 
modern theories of advertising and 
salesmanship, so we cannot depend upon 
“hit and miss” methods. We must pres- 
ent the advantages which we have to 
offer in such a comprehensive manner 
that the buyer will be thoroughly con- 


vinced that stock insurance can give 
abundant security and intelligent ser- 
vice needed. 


A carefuly study of all available in- 
formation on the subject should be 
made and analyzed from this sales point 
of view. The advantages of stock in- 
surance security and service should be 
assembled and presented in the proper 
relative position to form a logical and 
interesting presentation to the buyer. 


Pick Out Superiority Points 


In selling any commodity it is neces- 
sary to pick out the selling points of 
superiority in quantity, service and 
price. Success will then depend upon 
how these points are presented to the 
buyer. 

It is advisable in planning our sales 
talk to get the buyer’s viewpoint in order 
to appeal to the motives which will 
make him want the best stock insurance 
company’s security and service in pref- 
erence to all others. 

We should have a definite plan of pre- 
sentation and attemp to control the in- 
terview from the start. It is necessary 
either to get the buyer’s mind running 
with ours or ours with his, in order 
to guide his decision. The sooner we 
can adopt ourselves to his mental at- 
titude the sooner we can demonstrate 
the strong points of our proposition in 
the way he wants to hear them, and the 


more interested he will be in our dem- 
onstration. In other words, suggestion 
is more effective them argument. This 
emphasizes the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of automobile coverage, the 
broad practices of the company repre- 
sented and the reasons on which these 
practices are founded, as we know such 
practices to be for the best interest of 
the policyholder. 


Cultivate Radiating Influence 


_A knowledge of the buyers’ mental at- 

titude is necessary to get the best re- 
sults, but a knowledge of the power of 
one’s own convictions is just as im- 
portant. Everyone radiates an influence 
which affects other persons with whom 
he comes in contact, either favorably 
or unfavorably, and we must be con-. 
vinced ourselves that the stock insur- 
ance security and service is the best 
proposition. Our attitude must be one 
of confidence that when the buyer un- 
derstands the obligation and the ad- 
vantages offered by stock insurance, his 
own good business judgment will make 
the choice of stock insurance certain. 
Our attitude should then be one of help- 
fulness to assist the buyer to a proper 
understanding of the subject. 

The foregoing leads to the thought 
whether agents periodically take an in- 
ventory of the class of goods they have 
on their shelves to sell the public. 
Judging by the goods found on some 
shelves it appears that many agents are 
selling automobile insurance down to a 
price rather than up to a standard. 

Have agents periodically read_ the 
definition of the word—insurance. It is 
given as— 


_ “A term meaning generally, mak- 
ing oneself safe against something, 
but especially used in financial pro- 
vision against risks in the business 
of lite.” 


When entrusted with the job “making 
oneself safe,” are we fair to our client 
it we sell or recommend the goods on 
our shelves that we are not certain will 
provide for the safety of our client, or 
in many instances goods we really know 
nothing about, for if we did we cerf- 
tainly would not have them on our 
shelves ? 

As has been recently pointed out by 
someone, the American agency system 
is on trial, this being accounted for 
by the fact that people are inclined to 
look upon insurance as indemnity rather 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES | | 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 ) 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... SOD 1GRO TD ics ic gead cds 24,161,943.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,265,572.73 | 
road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 
and SIOcks « ..4 660. 55,891 ,606.30 justment............ 6,839,580.00 | 
Cash in Banks and Office 2,318,432.41 = Commissions and other 
Premiums in Course of esa nose iat 7,150,000.00 
eee ee 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Taxes...... 1,005,000.00 
Interest Accrued....... 148,180.80 Reserve for Depreciation 5,000,000.00 { 
Reinsurance  Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. . 157,804.20 | 
$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 





Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 


ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 - $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


Surplus to Policy Holders’ - $27,661,943.85 
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than a service. 
tection and 
the business 


The public buys its pro- 
ends its relationship with 
right there, not consider- 
ing the service that -is to be rendered 
by the insurance salesman during the 
life of the policy, or at the time of loss 
or claim. An assured is perfectly will 
ing to pay for insurance service if he 
gets it. The trouble is today that there 
are so many men selling insurance who 
are in it only for what it yields in the 
way of commission, no service being 
rendered by them. It is factors of this 
kind that no doubt are making the peo 
ple that pay the premiums, as< whether 
it pays to buy insurance through agents 
or not. Of course policyholders should 
not deal with that kind of an agent. 
Automobile insurance business still pre 
sents wonderful opportunities when we 
stop to consider that insurance has been 
written on but on small percentage of 
the number of cars in use. 


Many agents do not get the full ben: 
fit of the money they spend for postage. 
Each postage stamp used can nearly 
always carry a bigger load, therefore, 


why not work the stamp to capacity and 
derive the benefits? I know of no more 
cffective way of developing new busi 
than advertising through illustra- 
tive circulars seit to a selected mailing 
list, followed insofar as possible sys 
tematically with personal calls. 
Effective window displays and moving 


ness 


picture slides can be obtained through 
certain companies. sjooths at Auto 
shows and Fairs are also found to be 
helpful in developing the Automobile 
line. 


What Fleet Service Means 

The service rendered by a_ certain 
company to owners of a fleet of autos 
is a splendid means of getting new 
business and holding renewals. The 
fleet service helps to keep the cost down, 
does its bit in preventing accidents, and 
very frequently helps to hold the re- 
newal because the buyer knows. that 
the competitor can do no more than the 
agent on the risk has already accom- 
plished, 

Many agents sell policies without hav 
ing had a thorough understanding with 
the buyer about premium settlement, 


with the result that after the buyer 
has had a chance to think it over he 
decides he does not want the protec- 


tion, not that he 
because he 


does not need it but 
thinks it is not necessary 


to insure, that he will not have an acci- 
dent. Many agents collect all or part 
of the premium when the sale is made, 
when it can more easily be done, and 
it pays. 

Automobile Plate Glass is a line few 


agents have warmed up to the way they 
should for their own benefit. Suppose 
the agent has provided all forms of cov- 
erage but plate glass, a loss occurs, the 
buyer finds out he could have purchased 
such protection. What will he think 
about his agent who failed to inform 
him? It often leaves the door wide 
open to a competitor. 

It would seem that in this day and 
age of high verdicts, every agent would 
hesitate about providing the buyer with 
adequate limits. Can any agent imagine 
how a buyer must feel to wake up to 
the fact that he is in for as much if not 
more than the insurance company. It 
may mean to the buyer the difference 
between owning a home or not, or be- 
ing bankrupt or not. I will venture 
the guess that if an agent were to ask 
every auto owner he meets, how much 
he carries in the way of adequate limits 
and properly explains the need there- 
for, that he will be surprised at the 
number of prospects he will have when 
the insurance expires. 


Garage Insurance 

Insurance is a line to cultivate. 
It is a line that pays well in more ways 
than one. First the premium may be 
quite sizable. Secondly it enables the 
agent to keep in touch with autos sold. 
There are many advantageous features 
about a garage policy. They are not 
generaily understood, such as coverage 
including both cars owned by the gar- 
age or leit to be repaired irrespective 
as to whether the accident occurred in 
the iocation shown or elsewhere in the 
United States or Canada. Additional 
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assured protection. Liability of the gar- 
age while the car is in the hands of 
a prospective customer. There is a 
growing practice in the automobile busi- 
ness for a sales agency to allow a pros- 
pective customer to use a car for a few 
hours or even a few days in the hopes 
of making a sale. If an accident occurs 
while the customer is using the car, and 
suit is brought against the garage by the 
owner of the car, the garage policy pro- 


A. LIPKA 


tects the garage interests. Defect cov- 
erege—for accidents which may occur 
to a car which has been repaired, where 
it is alleged that the underlying cause of 
the accident was negligence on the part 
of the garage in connection with repair 
work. y Fhe both private and com- 
mercial. Coverage for damage to prop- 
erty in charge of the insured. Stock 
insurance garage rates have been greatly 
reduced in most territories, making this 
business easier to place. 

Public vehicle insurance is a line not 
cenerally understood. The premiums on 
the desirable class of business run into 
many hundreds of dollars and make it 
quite worth while for an agent to study 
up on the various forms of coverage. 

In selling automobile insurance, agents 
should always tell the buyer all the 
kinds of insurance there are to be had, 
so that in case the buyer purchases a 
part of what may be had and he has a 
loss under the kind he did not purchase, 
he may be reminded that the agent al- 
ways mentions to every buyer all the 
kinds of insurance that could be bought 
which precludes many a come-back on 
the part of the purchaser, that he did 
not understand the coverage he bought. 

A buver who is thinking about divi- 
dend paying insurance should not ask 
how much it will cost to get in, he 
should consult his lawyer to ascertain 
how much it may cost to get out. 


Moffatt On Survey 
(Continued from puge 35) 


a man who at one time had 
but who has been 
tunate in his speculations. 
and other stock which he 
turned out to be 


1 know 
inoney, very unfor- 
Coal mine 
purchased 
worthless and he is 
now working on a salary, thousands of 
dollars in debt. He had bought a high- 
priced car on the deferred payment 
plan; apparently no effort was made to 
find out that he was heavily involved 
financially. 

Now what is going to happen in this 
country if a business depression comes 
and there is widespread unemploy- 
ment? Take the case of finance com- 
panies again. There are hundreds of 


them, and they have been able to get 
along as well as they have for the rea- 
son that the Federal Reserve banking 
system has made it possible for them 
to rediscount their paper. In case of a 
period of business depression the banks 
wili run to cover, and finance compan- 
ies will suddenly find themselves in a 
most embarrassing Many of 
them are It will 
only in 
and finance business, but 
insurance world. 


position. 
bound to blow up. 
serious situation, not 
the automobile 


in the 


create a 


If this period of depression comes, the 
workingman will make 
sacrifices. At the moment he 
is loaded to the limit through the credit 
system. He will not give up 
his home on which he is making mort- 
gage payments month. He will 
not want to give up his furniture. One 
of the first things to go will be his mo- 
tor car, not because he will want to 
give it up, but because he will have to 
Thus thousands of cars will be 
back into the 
which is already 
unsold 


have to some 


present 


want to 


every 


do sO. 
secondhand 
oversaturated 


thrown 
market, 
with cars. 
The Insurance Situation 

I have discussed at much length some 
phases of the economic situation in re- 
lation to automobile insurance. This 
discussion must interest all men engaged 
in the automobile 
either from the 


insurance business, 
standpoint of under- 
writing or production. These questions 
will be a part of the agenda of the 
jeint committee on automobile insurance 
survey which is now engaged in study- 
ing the situation so as to make the best 
possible recommendations to put the 
automobile basis which 
is fair to all concerned—to satisfy the 
legitimate needs of the public and tie 
rights of the agents and companies. 
Consider the rate situation, which is 
certainly not The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are puzzled by 
it, and it causes great irritation among 
the production forces. 


business on a 


satisfactory. 


It seems some- 
times as if the operation of insurance 
is so cumbersome and_ contradictory 
that it cannot manage itself. There is 
the awful jumble of riders and endorse- 
ments which are so complicated and 
troublesome that sometimes the assured 
is driven to the mutuals or the motor 
clubs, merely to have peace of mind. 
These are some of the reasons why it 
is so important to take our business 
to one side at the present time and an- 
alyze it in order that remedies may be 
applied before great harm is done to 
the great American Agency System, 
thousands and thousands of earnest, 
loyal men, devoting their lifetime to in- 
surance and service to their clients, and 
whose edifice should not be destroyea. 
The varying requirements of the dif- 
ferent states are enough to drive some 
of the assureds nearly frantic, especially 
in the business of compensation insur- 
ance. When the assured sees an agent 
come into his office, he is apt to say: 
“Well, what now?” Sometimes the 
agent must take all of his policies to 
see that new riders or endorsements or 
changes of other kinds are placed upon 
them. This procedure is a first class 
nuisance and a bore. It handicaps stock 
company insurance. Many of these 
changes are imperative and stock com- 
pany insurance is not responsible for 
them, but there are instances which are 
the fault of the business itself and the 
manner in which it is operated. 
Agents Not Antagonistic to Finance 
Companies 


It should not be gathered from this 
article that the agents of the United 
States are antagonistic .to automobile 


— ——— 


ee 
finance companies. We recognize that 
they have a proper function and that 
the removal of credit would result in a 
tragic and unnecessary panic. We 
merely desire to fit into the economic 
scheme of things; we would not block 
mass production if we could; we should 
be faithless to our trust if we tried to 
vithhold insurance from its proper chan. 
nels. But at the same time we intend 
to know exactly what the present eco. 
nomic scheme is and where it is leading 
If it is going in the wrong direction, 
we should do our best to divert it into 
the right path. 

That is the reason why the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Agents acted 
so carefully at the Kansas City conven- 
tion, determined not to take snap judg- 
ment of any kind. That is the Teason 
why we appointed a committee of three 
to survey the situation. That is the 
reeson why that committee hos had so 
many conferences, and why nine men~ 
representing fire and casualty insurance 
and the production forces of the coun- 
try—are now engaged in trying to un- 
tangle the twisted strands. That is the 
reason why we are following so care- 
fully every angle of the pre sent litiga- 
tion on wholesale automobile insurance; 
why we have been in touch with every 
decision, every argument, every 
that will affect the future of 
bile insurance. 


move 
automo- 


Trying to Get at the Bottom 

Those conferences have been continu- 
ous and have included conversations 
with the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, various individual manu- 
facturers, automobile dealers’ associa- 
tions, with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, with the 


National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, and with many company off- 
cials and other executives. 

We have learned much, but we are 
going to learn more. We are not pes- 
simistic because we believe that the 
situation is going to be adjusted for 


the best interests of all concerned. 

It seems to me that the joint commit- 
tee on automobile insurance — survey, 
representing the fire and casualty com- 


panies and the agents, can do much 
constructive work. The public wants 
provision for every hazard arising out 


of the ownership of a motor vehicle, 
not two or three lines from one branch 
of the business and the others from the 
second group of companies. It thinks 
of automobile insurance as one, not as 
divided. The companies are not to 
blame for this situation, and it may be 
that this is one of the big reasons why 


fire companies are forming —_ 
running mates and vice versa. If the 
ccmmittee can solve this problem, it 


will have achieved great progress. 
There are rules, regulations and prac- 
tices which may be reformed. | Insur- 
ance is a highly technical business. It 
does not stand alone in this respect. 
The professions also are technical and 
beyond the understanding of the lay- 
man. Yet he does not hesitate to say 
when the physician or the lawyer has 
been lacking. Life insurance required 
a legislative investigation before it es- 
tablished itself firmly, and while the 
public does not understand its intric- 
acies, people do appreciate the neces- 
sity of certain practices in life insurance. 
In the 


main it takes life insurance on 
faith. Vire and casualty lines are un- 
doubtedly more intricate, yet there 1s 


an incentive for constant efforts at 
simplific ation. Even the rating situa- 
tion m< ay be easily explained sufficiently 
to make the layman realize why the 
man in the congested city pays more 
than the man in a hamlet, and why the 
flat rate of a wholesale pli in is unfair 
and uneconomic. It may be compared 
with the cost of housing in the large 
city and in the small town. How many 
assureds have thrown up their hands 
at fire insurance because of some petty 
specification? If the committee can 
bring about simpler rules and cause 


the business to become more reasonably 
liberal in interpreting those which are 
necessary, it will have ‘accomplished 
much, 
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6 9 * 4: 
Not Taken” Policies 
(Continued from page 53) I r 
js so arranged that it automatically companies for calendar year 1922. A on-Taken Policy Exhibit of Twenty- our 
causes many departments of the com- Some of the premiums noted in the ° 
pany to function. exhibit as being charged against “Not Casualty Companies 
The issuance of a new policy or the Taken” policies represent what are Per Cent 
renewal of an existing policy is one termed “Spoiled” policies. In these Premiums Premium rep- 
means of starting the machinery. Start- cases the policy was so drawn that for 


ing as a simple item in the procedure of 
an office it travels from department to 
department, gathering about it a mass 
of details and producing a substantial 
record for the guidance of the company. 
The production, ‘underwriting, Dolicy- 
writing, mailing, filing, recording, statis- 
tical, claim, payroll-audit and inspection 
departments are all involved and the 
services of a great many separate in- 
dividuals may be required for a total 
time expenditure of from one to two 
hours. ‘Fhis is a normal process inci- 
dental to the efficient handling of the 
business. 

The issuance of a policy that is re- 
turned and is “Not Taken” must, there- 
fore, create a considerable expenditure 
of time and effort with a resulting in- 
crease in the expense of doing business. 
It should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that not only must the processes 
oi recording a policy be performed, 
but a second series of processes, 
almost identical, is also required in the 
case of “Not Taken” policies to remove 
the transaction from the records, thus 
causing a double expense to the carrier. 
It, also, causes a double expense to the 
producer, as he must both record and 
wipe the item cff his records. 


Evil Must Be Eradicated or Controlled 


All of this explains why “Not Taken” 
policies are looked upon as a great evil 
to be entirely eradicated, if possible, 
and if this is impossible, then to be con- 
trolled as much as it can be. 

That the evil is real and not fancied 
is demonstrated by the information pre- 
sented in the attached exhibit which 
represents the combined national ex- 
perience of twenty-four stock casualty 


another it had to be 


cancelation. 
What Exhibit Demonstrates 

Making due allowance for the volume 
of premiums attributable to “Spoiled” 
policies, the exhibit demonstrates the 
extent ‘to which there is waste motion in 
the offices of casualty companies as the 
result of “Not Taken” policies. During 
1922 the companies whose experience is 
under observation entered $370,805,730 
in premiums on their boos, only to be 
forced to remove $51,834, 161 ot these 
premiums on account of “Not Taxen” 
and “Spoiled” policies. Fourteen percent 
of the total premium writings thus rep- 
resented waste motion; i. e., the. func- 
tioning of a large part of the adminis- 
— machinery of each company for 

purpose. 

a results, it will be noted, include 
the business of only twenty-four casu- 
alty companies. W. R. C. Kendrick, 
when Insurance Commissioner of Iowa, 
in speaking on this subject before a 
meeting of the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention in Minneapolis, pre- 
sented the data of a greater number of 
casualty companies. He said: “The an- 
nual statements of all casualty com- 
panies reporting to the Iowa Depart- 
ment disclose that flat cancelations for 
the year 1922 amounted to $70,074,014. 
The expense of this waste motion is 
considerable.” 

It has been estimated (and the in- 
dications seem to be that this estimate is 
extremely conservative) that the annual 
cost to the casualty companies alone 
exceeds $4,000,000 for “Not Taken” and 
“Spoiled” policies combined. The major 
share of this may be charged against 


some reason or 
returned for flat 


Stear 


Auto 
Prop 





Line of 


Burglary and 
Sprinkler 


Engine and Flywheel .... 
Auto. 


Collision other than Auto 


Gross Premiums. 
written and renewed 


Insurance during the year 


POCHIORE? % S c6cts retin $35,431,081.49 
FROIN 5. 5k-4 65 haw lec chee 16,871,073.70 
Auto. Liability. ......3.... 78,594,236.90 
Liability other than Auto. 30,370,254.91 
Wor'men’s Compensation 83,977,056.53 


PRED ore ds kira wins 15,704,788.87 
CRIMEU es Sree) ca wk ged 31,859,902.81 
Pate « GIRES . ocak calies on 11,071,883.35 


(¥.'2) See 23,576,662.42 
1,186,085.63 
3,897 253.00 
2,224,885.34 


n Boiler 


Property Damage .. 21,348,117.93 
COMMISION.” <9 60% vac xc 11,849,632.11 
erty Damage and 


918,363.13 


Check~ Forgery. .......%+ 442.50 
CVG kis cactieddcvoevies 1,854,959,28 
Workmen’s Collective 58,258.19 
EWG - StOGH cv dccciueevens 10,792.52 
WOME gniiledcees dae ce $370,500.7 3.61 


*Includes Health figures of one company, 


on policies 
“Not Taken” 
and 
“Spoiled” 
$ 5,447,471.99 
2,780,631.53 
12,902,659.68 
4,034,015.65 
8,625,196.51 
1,397,892.33 
2,315,902.98 
2,305,774.75 
4,507 ,333.75 
232,592.13 
654,669.69 
443,378.74 
3,350,910.87 


2,671 


939.51 


131,544.05 


25.00 


27,805.99 
3,563.23 
1,252.67 


resented by 


policies 


Taken” 


“Not 


and 


“Spoiled” 


153 
165 
164 
133 
103 
O89 
.073 
208 
191 
.196 
.167 
.199 
157 


.225 


143 
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interested 


must justify the 
for his goods. 


he has ex: 
company. 
the 


Taken” 
producer of 


transaction 


policies. 

insurance is vitally 
problem, because he 
rates which he charges 
From this point of view 
ictly the same interest as the 
Any movement to simplify 
of the insurance busi- 


ness, 
more 
in this 


costs of 


to eliminate 
orderly 
economies 


was 


procedure 
which 


will 


wholehearted support. 
the waste created by 
cies is a movement in this direction. 


should 


“Not 


te, to produce a 


and to 
be reflected 
reduced expenses and consequent lower 


insurance, have 


effect 
in 


his 


The reduction of 


Taken” 


poli- 
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Automobile Locking Devices 





By Sydney V. James, 


Engineer, Casualty & Automotive Department, 


The various developments in the au- 
tomobile locking situation are 
perhaps best described by the parallel 
developments in the methods of testing 
and ctassifying such devices by Under- 


device 


writers’ Laboratories. 

When it first appeared desirable that 
manufacturers of such appliances sub- 
mit their products for examination and 
test to determine their suitability for the 
purpose, the customary method of lock- 
ing a car was to lock the ignition switch 
so as to render the ignition system in- 
operative. As the need for locks in- 
creased, manufacturers directed their at- 
tention to other methods, such as lock- 
ing the transmission in neutral, locking 
the steering wheel rigidly or free to ro- 
tate, locking the intake manifold closed 
so as to prevent fuel from reaching the 
engine, locking the exhaust manifold 
closed so as to prevent the normal func- 
tion of the engine, locking a valve in the 
fuel supply line to the carburetor, and 
various combinations of these methods. 

After a locks had been 
submitted to the Laboratories it became 
necessary to develop a definite standard 


number of 


for the performance of such devices un- 
der test, and a standard was drawn up 
on the basis of regarding the locks as 
theft retardants rather than as theft pre- 
ventives. It was recognized early in this 
work that most car thefts were for joy 
riding and that the thieves 
were not equipped with proper knowl- 


purposes 


edge or proper tools to steal a car rea- 
locked. Extending this 
thought it was also recognized that by 
special methods and given sufficient time, 
almost any locking device could be de- 
feated. 


sonably well 


Classification of Locks 


On the basis, therefore, of regarding 
locks as theft retardants, a standard of 
performance was drawn up in which it 
was assumed that ordinary garage tools 
such as would be found in a car or ina 
garage would be used in the attempt to 
defeat the lock, and that under working 
conditions comparable to those of an 
actual installation, a time limit of twenty 
minutes would be set for the theft resis- 
tance Any lock withstanding the 
attack for at least twenty minutes was 
then recognized as suitable for listing. 
This method precludes the use of spe- 


test. 


cial tools or devices which require ex- 
pert knowledge and expert ability to pre- 
pare for use. Such was the original basis 
of judging the performance of locking 
devices by the Laboratories. 

In the published list, locks were class- 
ified as follows: 

Class A—Transmission locks. 

Class B—Steering system locks. 

Class C—Combined ignition and gas- 
oline locks. 

Class D—Ignition locks. 

All locks listed up to this stage of de- 
velopment with the exception of ignition 
locks, required the car owner to lock 
his car on leaving it. It was possible for 
him to switch off his ignition and leave 
the car while he stopped in the corner 


cigar store or went on some other er- 
rand which would take only a few min- 
utes and on account of which he did not 
wish to bother with locking his car. Cars 
were frequently left unlocked and thefts 
increased. It soon became recognized as 
desirable to encourage the development 
of locks which would require the car to 
be locked. In order to accomplish this 
without requiring the owner to do more 
than he was ordinarily accustomed to do 
in stopping his engine, viz., shutting off 
the ignition, the inter-relation of the lock 
and the ignition circuit became apparent. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Standard 
was then revised to recognize this de- 
velopment and locks were classified in 
two groups: the first being locks of the 
so-called coincidental type in which the 
locking and ignition functions were in- 
ter-related so that it was impossible to 
shut off the ignition without either pre- 
viously or simultaneously locking the 
car; and the other group embodying 
locks of all other types. 

The revised Standard then 
following form: 


took the 


Group | 


To attain a Group I classification, a 
locking device shall, in addition to meet- 
ing the requirements for Group II (See 
below) be so constructed that it is nec- 
essary to place the locking mechanism 
in the locked or theft-resisting position 
in order to break the ignition circuit of 
the automobile and provide methods ac- 
ceptable to the Laboratories for suitable 
supervision of installations. 


Group II 


To attain a Group II classification, an 
automobile locking device shall comply 
with the following requirements: 

a. It shall be operable from the 
driving compartment. 

It shall not consist of removable 

parts other than a key. 

c. If locking cylinder is employed it 
shall be of listed type and pat- 
tern. 

. It shall be sufficiently durable to 
last for the expected life of the 
automobile on which it is installed, 
without undue wear. 

e. It shall be of such design that its 
installation and use on an automo- 
bile will not increase the fire or 
accident hazards. 

f. It shall withstand attempts to de- 
feat its purpose for a period of at 
least twenty minutes by a person 
well informed as to its construc- 
tion and equipped with tools ordi- 
narily found in a garage. 


Proper Supervision of Installations 


Several automobile lock manufacturers 
became interested in the possibilities of 
the Group I or coincidental type locks, 
and made modifications in their earlier 
types to suit the conditions of the new 
Standard. Owing to the necessity for 
proper supervision of installations, it ap- 
peared desirable to have the locks in- 
stalled by car manufacturers. Progress 
in this direction was blocked by alleged 
objections of car manufacturers to the 
principal types of locks manufactured. 
For example, it appeared that a steering 
wheel lock was objectionable because un- 
der certain emergency circumstances, in 
which it became necessary to shut off 
the ignition while the car is in motion, 
an accident hazard was created by lock- 
ing the steering wheel at the same time. 
A sticking throttle is one condition which 
might necessitate such action. Objection 
was also made to the coincidental trans- 
mission locks because such locks require 


b. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago 


locking the car with the transmission in 
neutral. In hilly sections of the country 
it is convenient to be able to lock the car 
while parked with the transmission in 
gear especially if the emergency brake 
does not have sufficient holding power 
to prevent the car from rolling down the 
hill. There did not appear to be any 
fundamental objections to other types 
of coincidental lock construction such as 
manifold locks, ignition locks, ete. The 
attempt, therefore, to bring about proper 
cooperation between the automobile 
manufacturers and the locking industry 
failed in spite of the fact that some types 
appeared to offer a practical solution to 
the problem. 

The next step in the development was 
a revision of the Standard to incorporate 
a new type or a group intermediate be- 
tween Group I and Group II and desig- 
nated as Group IA. It is the purpose 
of this group to permit the recognition 
of locks in which it is necessary to oper- 
ate the locking mechanism in order to 
break the ignition circuit. This is in- 
tended to mean that the same mechanism 
will perform both functions, but that 
it may have an intermediate position in 
which the ignition circuit will be broken, 
thereby answering the objections raised 
to the Group I locks. Although this 
may appear to separate the ignition con- 
trol and the locking function so that the 
owner will be no better off than if he 
had a Group II lock, it is firmly believed 
that because the two functions are per- 
formed by the same mechanism, the lock- 
ing of the car will be the rule rather 
than the exception. The automobile in- 
dustry and the lock manufacturers ap- 
pear to be willing to cooperate with the 
Laboratories in the development of locks 
along the lines of the new Group IA, 
and it may be that this will serve as an 
intermediate step in calling attention to 
the superior advantages of Group I locks 
of certain types to which there are no 
serious fundamental obpections. 

Revision 

The present locking device Standard 
has, therefore, been revised to incor- 
porate the new Group which is specified 
as follows: 


Group 1A 


In order to comply with the require- 
ments of this group, a locking device, 
in addition to meeting the requirements 
for Group II shall be so constructed that 
it is necessary to ‘operate the locking 
mechanism to break the ignition circuit. 
3y this is meant that the operations of 
breaking the ignition circuit and placing 
the locking mechanism in the locked or 
theft-resisting position shall be perform- 
ed by the same mechanism, but it is not 
essential that the locking mechanism be 
placed in the theft-resisting position be- 
fore the ignition circuit is broken. In 
addition, methods acceptable to the La- 
boratories for suitable supervision of in- 
stallations shall be provided. 

In conclusion it may be said that there 
has gradually developed a need for a 
method of locking which shall reduce 
thefts by making it virtually impossible 
for the owner to neglect to lock his car. 
This need will obviously be met by the 
coincidental lock but the car manufac- 
turers and car owners will undoubtedly 
be more willing to take the gradual step 
of using the semi-coincidental type. Ex- 
perience alone will demonstrate the effect 
on theft losses but it is reasonable to 
assume a great improvement will result. 





TWANGING THE LYRE. 
Autoist: “I haven’t paid a cent for 
repairs on my machine all the ten 
months I have had it.” 
Friend: “So the man who did the 
repairs told me.”—Wall Street Journal. 





Deductible P. D. _ 


(Continued from page 50) 


kind indicated the insurance company 
would pay the full amount including the 
deductible; its premium, however, hay. 
ing been reduced on the theory that q 
certain amount would be deductible 
from each claim. 


The Average Claim 


“There will be no meeting of the 
minds in determining the conclusions 
of liability. The situation will Present 
an accumulation of occurrences which 
will cause frequent discussions with 
policy holders and conclusions reached 
at the termination of such discussions 
will not be satisfactory to either party: 
therefore, our opposition to the proposi. 
tion on the ground that it is impractical 
from a working viewpoint. 

“It is true that the average claim 
payment for property damage is smal] 
and it is true that if all payments up 
to $50 were made by the assured, instead 
of by the insurance company, the rates 
ior property damage would be lower 
but since it follows that no adjustment 
of property damage is made except upon 
a legal liability basis and since there 
are so many chances for disagreement 
as to the legal liability, and since the 
Company is always open to criticism 
should it settle for an amount less than 
the deductible average thereby avoiding 
its possible liability over and beyond the 
deductible average, there seems little to 
recommend the proposed plan. 

“In short, I see no advantage to a 
company which can come through the 
writing of a deductible average policy 
when the basis of settlement is legal 
liability and where the amount assumed 
by the assured is as small as is indi- 
cated in the proposed plan. The above 
is respectfully submitted having in mind 
the form of endorsements to be attached 
which seem to be expressed with clar- 
ity and definiteness.” 


Goodale on Outlook 
(Continued from page 49) 

The rating problem as affected by in- 
stallment premiums could easily be 
solved, but many company executives 
feel that the accounting and collecting 
difficulties would be great. Companies 
writing automobile insurance that have 
also had experience in either accident 
or life insurance, know it is merely a 
matter of burying a few precedents and 
creating a little additional machinery. 

Millions of motorists need _ good, 





sound, safe stock company protection ° 


handled by agents who know their busi- 
ness and can furnish real service and 
adequate protection. In this day of 
cross country touring with the increas- 
ing possibility of accident far from 
home—congested business centers to 
worry the owners and operators of com- 
mercial fleets, who will say that the 
opportunity is not greater than ever 
before for the deserving agent and 
company in the writing of automobile 
lines? 


$30,000 AUTO VERDICT 

A recent $30,000 verdict is of special 
interest. It shows how far a car ownet’s 
responsibility can go under an important 
new law in New York State. The law 
makes all automobile owners liable for 
accidents when their chauffeurs are 
operating the vehicles by permission ex- 
pressed or implied, regardless of. the 
nature of the business in which they are 
engaged at the time. A jury in’ the 
Supreme Court awarded the above large 
sum to Mrs. Vannet Downing for the 
tragic killing of her husband, notwith- 
standing that the defendant's motor 
truck at the time of the accident, 


December 23, 1924, was being used by 
the chauffeur to convey a Christmas 
tree to his own home. 




















April 30, 1926 
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The California Club Situation 


The National Automobile Club is the 
answer of the stock insurance companies 
pelonging to the Pacific Coast Automo- 
bile Conference to the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. The Na- 
tional Automobile Club, as a club, writes 
no insurance, while both of the auto- 
mobile clubs in California do write in- 
surance, of the reciprocal variety. Also 
both of the latter make the insurance 
feature the chief foundation stone in 
their solicitation efforts for members. 

The Automobile Club of Southern 
California was founded in 1900. Up to 
and including the year 1911 the club 
was merely a club for automobile owners, 
not different at all from hundreds of 
other automobile clubs — elsewhere 
throughout the country. In the year 1912 
the club added insurance features to its 
other advantages and at once the mem- 
bership began to grow apace. Prior to 
1912 every automobile owner who desired 
to insure his car did so with one of the 
regular insurance companies writing that 
sort of risks. In as much as few if any 
of the companies at that time had re- 
liable experience statistics upon which 
to base rates, these latter were neces- 
sarily high. The men in the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California found 
in this fact their opportunity and by 
writing insurance in a reciprocal form, 
they were enabled to insure automobiles 
at a cost to the insured considerably 


below that charged by the regular com- 
panies. 


World’s Largest Automobile Club 
Coupling these low insurance costs to 


the other advantages and services ren- 
dered by the club so popularized it that 
its membership increased -rapidly. So 
rapidly did it increase, in fact, that by 
the close of 1925 it had 112,925 members, 
making it the largest automobile club 
in the world. During the year 1925 it 
wrote 185,520 policies for its members 
and its Inter-Insurance Exchange, by 
which name it calls its insurance depart- 
ment, returned to its policy holders $517,- 
473.05. It claims now to write one-fifth 
of all of the automobile insurance writ- 
ten in California. 

The California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, which has headquarters in San 
Francisco and which claims to cover the 
northern half of the state, was started 
some years later than was the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California and 
has at this time about 70,000 members. 
It operates along the same lines essen- 
tially as does its southern neighbor and 
carries a proportionate amount of auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Thus, these two clubs combined have 
a membership which numbers nearly 
200,000 and are the two most powerful 
and influential automobile clubs in the 
country. Between them they have 
erected nearly 300,000 road signs through- 
out California and through their official 
service stations offer aid and assistance 
to motorists everywhere. 

The stock insurance companies doing 
business in California tried for a number 
of years to meet the increasing competi- 
tion offered by these two clubs in the 
insurance field by competing individually. 
But they found this was a losing game. 
Not only could and did the automobile 
clubs carry automobile insurance, owing 
to its reciprocal feature, cheaper than 
could or did the stock companies, but 
the clubs had in addition all of the other 
privileges and advantages which went 
with a membership in one of them. 


The stock companies found that in 
order to hold their business to anything 
like a respectable volume they would 
have to do something to meet these ad- 
vantages and privileges given by the 
automobile clubs in addition to the in- 
surance feature. So the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
consisting of some 130 stock and allied 
companies, organized what is’ known as 
the National Automobile Club. 

This was incorporated February 24, 
1924, and began doing business June 1, 
1924. Up to the present time it has 
acquired about 25,000 members and has 
650 official garages signed up throughout 
the state. Its capital is $500,000, made up 
by assessments upon the insurance com- 
panies belonging to the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 
and paid in pro-rata according to the 
amount of automobile insurance volume 
carried by each company. For the pres- 
ent the activities of the National Auto- 
mobile Club are confined exclusively to 
California, and its purposes and policies 
are directed to competing with the auto- 
mobile clubs in the endeavor to preserve 
the bulk of the automobile insurance for 
the members of the conference. 


What National Automobile Club Offers 


The National Automobile Club, for a 
$10 membership fee, entitles a member to 
the following free services: 

1—In case of mechanical trouble 30 
minutes free service on the road without 
restriction as to distance. 


2—When car breaks down free tow- 
ing service to the nearest service station 
in the same general direction without 
restriction as to distance. 

3—When stalled for want of gasoline 
or oil they will be brought without re- 
striction as to distance. 





4—When a member has tire trouble a 
service car with a skilled mechanic will 
come without restriction as to distance. 

The specific advantage of all of these 
free services is that service always is 
procurable for the member without hay- 
ing to abandon his car by the roadside, 
leaving it.a victim for thievery or other 
lawlessness. 


As said in the opening paragraph the 
National Automobile Club, as a club, does 
not write insurance. Nevertheless, the 
club is backed by some 20,000 insurance 
agents and_ brokers, representing the 
companies belonging to the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
and many of these agents are active rep- 
resentatives of the National Automobile 
Club. Both these active club-insurance 
agents, as well as the other agents who 
represent the Conference companies, 
write insurance for the members of the 
National Automobile Club. The insured, 
providing he is a member of the club, 
enjoys not only the privileges guaran- 
teed by the club, but as well certain ad- 
vantages in insurance cost which the 
Conference companies extend to club 
members. 


For instance, late in 1925, a 15% re- 
duction in the premium for full coverage 
collision with a limit of $10 on any one 
policy for a full year, and a 20% reduc- 
tion in the premium for limited and $100 
deductible with a limit of $10 on any one 
policy for a full year, was granted to all 
members of the National Automobile 
Club who held such policies at that time. 

There is not at this time so great a 
difference between the cost of automobile 
insurance written by either of the Cali- 
fornia automobile clubs and that written 
by any of the Conference companies, 
as once was the case. Automobile in- 
surance experience is now common prop- 
erty and it is only through the reciprocal 
feature, provided the clubs have good 
luck on losses during any particular year, 
that gives them any advantage over the 
Conference companies. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Auto Note Guarantees and Conversion Bonds 


By George U. Pope, 


Specialist in Suretyship and Insurance for Finance Companies 


All yorms of automobile insurance 
(and the automobile industry itself) are 
dependent for their continued growth 
and prosperity upon the essential factor 
of sales. Sales depend upon the ability 
of the public to buy and pay for new 
and used cars. And the ability to buy 
and pay rests upon the sound operation 
of the finance companies which through 
their functions have been one of the vital 
that the automobile business 
ranks first today among our industries. 

We all know something of the methods 
of the well run finance company; that 
it makes it possible for the dealer to 
stock his cars, that it permits the re- 
sponsible buyer to extend his payments 
over a reasonable period of time and 
that it has kept the largest of our in- 
dustries in that very happy situation— 
on a sound cash basis. This has all been 
done thus far with a satisfactory profit 
to the companies themselves. 
But they are not without their problems 
and their griefs. 


reasons 


finance 


Can’t Carry Entire Burden 


It is out of the question for the in- 
vested capital of all the finance com- 
panies to carry the entire burden of 
time-sold automobiles (estimated at three 
billion dollars for 1925) without borrow- 
ing directly or indirectly from the public 
which is enjoying the results of their 
service. The primary problem of the 
finance company, therefore, is how best 
to convert into cash its unmatured in- 
stallment notes so that it may lend again 
and by turning over its invested capital 
several times a year meet its operating 
expenses, defray its overhead, cover its 
uninsurable losses and provide a fair re- 
turn for its stockholders. Up to this 
time, with the exception of two of the 
largest companies which have sold long 
term notes through investment houses, 
the finance companies have had to rely 
upon the commercial banks for their bor- 
rowing or their rediscounts. And herein 
lies a matter of mystery. 

Commercial bankers as a group hold 
no brief for installment buying. They 
condemn it (and perhaps they are right 
and perhaps they aren’t) on broad eco- 
nomic lines. They view with alarm. 
They festoon crepe on this infant in- 
dustry of financing. They make speeches 
appearing on the souvenir program 
under the title “Whither Are We Drift- 
ing?” after which they proceed in the 
family sedan (only four more _install- 
ments to pay) to the comfortable sub- 
urban home (the mortgage is being 
steadily reduced) and interrupt friend 
wife’s performance on the player piano 
(more than half paid for) to ask how 
the speech came over the radio (don’t 
forget to send the monthly payment to- 
morrow). And if the evening is. still 
young, there is time enough to glance 
through a financial review or two and 
marvel at the continued increase in bond 
buying, the mounting sales of life insur- 
ance and the amazing growth of savings 
bank deposits. The next morning the 
first job is to say “No” to the president 
of a finance company who asks for a 
loan on thé security of unmatured pur- 
chase money obligations. 

Let us suppose that the banker knows 
that automobile purchasers’ notes over 
a period of several years and in the 
hands of several hundred finance com- 
panies have resulted in an ultimate loss 
to the finance companies of less than 
% of 1% of the amount loaned and that 
no other class of commercial paper 
shows any such favorable experience; let 
us suppose the finance company is per- 


sistent and is willing to meet any reason- 
able terms as to ‘sates, maturities and 
compensating balances and that the 
banker really wants to say “Yes”; let 
us suppose that a brilliant thought strikes 
him and he suggests, “Now if you could 
get a surety company to guarantee 
this——.” 





COLONEL GEORGE U. POPE 


The Market 


That, or something like it, is what has 
brought about the guaranteed notes 
based upon purchase money obligations 
which are written by several surety com- 
panies today. The market for such 
guarantees is not wide and none of the 
companies writing the business can be 
accused of a constructive attitude to- 
wards it, but in spite of that fact it has 
paid premiums of many hundreds of 
thousands and to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge but one loss has occurred in 
more than five years and that promises 
to show full salvage. 

If the banker’s state of mind can be 
understood, the surety companies’ posi- 
tion will be clear and there is undoubted- 
ly some connection between the two 
which sooner or later will result in a plan 
of cooperation for the benefit of all 
concerned. In the meantime, of course, 
the finance companies may develop a 
plan of their own for direct public bor- 
rowing without using the banks as inter- 
mediaries, but until that time surety com- 
panies will play their part. 

As note guarantees are being written 
at this time there are several plans in 
use. The simplest is to guarantee to a 
lending bank that installment notes 
pledged with it as collateral will be met 
at maturity. A variation of this is to 
guarantee such collateral to the holders 
of collateral trust notes which have been 
issued against it. A more popular form 
is to guarantee the finance companies’ 
own notes and to leave with the surety, 
or a trustee acting for it, the installment 
notes and the customary margin of cash 
collateral as security for the guarantee. 
The rates in any case are apparently 
based upon what the traffic will bear as 
there is no loss factor to date which can 
enter into their make-up and the agency 
commissions as a rule are limited. 

Those surety companies which will 
consider the writing of note guarantees 
concern themselves first of all with the 
financial showing of the finance com- 
pany and with the qualifications and 
standing of its personnel. From these it 
passes to the methods as to down pay- 
ment, term of notes, collections, repos- 


sessions, credit investigations and veri- 
fications of genuineness of its paper. 
After this comes the makes of cars fin- 
anced, proportions of new and used, pro- 
portions of wholesale and retail and the 
details of past experience in overdue pay- 
ments, resales and losses. These matters 
being satisfactory, there remain the vital 
points of insurance protection. A finance 
company may buy for its protection any 
or all of the following: 

Fire and theft, 

Single interest collision, 

Confiscation, 

Wholesale or retail conversion, 

Disability, 

Fictitious Paper. 


The Present Tendency 


There are, of course, some other things 
which are not generally carried and in 
the above list Confiscation is of minor 
importance as the present tendency of 
the courts is to recognize and protect the 
mortgagee’s interest, but every well run 
finance company knows that fire, theft, 
collision and conversion must be insured 
or adequately reserved for. 

The present tendency of finance com- 
panies is to carry a reserve for conver- 
sion, and so far as the retail hazard is 
concerned such reserves have usually 
left a residue to be put into profits in 
‘he annual statement. It is a notable 
fact, however, that some of the very 


—__ 





large finance companies have had none 
too satisfactory a retail conversion ey. 
perience and it so happens that some 
generous surety company has been car. 
rying the risk in such cases. On the 
whole, however, this business has been 
profitable and there appears to be 
direct connection between the fact that 
the smaller finance companies Operating 
in local fields, passing upon local credits 
and quick to repossess make a better 
showing in this respect than the big 
companies operating through branches 
and depending upon the weighty machin. 
ery inseparable from their large opera- 
tions. After all, the risk is one of fidelity 
only and ought to be reasonably within 
the control of the credit department of 
the finance company. 

Wholesale conversion presents a dif. 
ferent risk and is in fact a financial 
guarantee. Losses in this catagory haye 
been greatly lessened in late years 
through a system of education on the 
part of manufacturers and finance com- 
panies, through frequent and careful 
checks and because of the general pros. 
perity of dealers and the increasing value 
of their franchises. Coverage on this 
hazard is still in demand in excess of the 
supply however, and finance companies 
will buy it if they can get it. 

If the finance companies are construc- 
tively helped, properly encouraged and 
wisely advised by both the surety com- 
panies and the banks there lies before 
them a field of continuing usefulness, 
and their part in the national prosperity 
will be in the future, as in the past, no 
trifle. And they will handsomely return 
in premiums and interest all that the 
sureties and banks may do for them. | 
wonder what the economic consequences 
would be if such help as they have had 
should be withdrawn? 








Deferred Payment Insurance 
With 3,000 Auto Dealers 


Thirteen years ago when Whitefoord 
S. Mays spent his working day passing on 
automobile risks in the southern depart- 
ment of the Royal Insurance Company 
he had little idea that in 1926 he would 
be the head of a flourishing agency in 
New York City, specializing in automo- 
bile deferred payment insurance. 

Mr. Mays’ agency represents three of 
the leading companies for automobile de- 
ferred payment insurance and it is likely 
that his facilities will be enlarged in the 
near future to ta‘*e on two more. He 
does business with more than three thou- 
sand automobile dealers throughout the 
country and his total volume of busi- 
ness in the past year was approximately 
$100,000. It is expected that his volume 
will increase 400 per cent. this year. 

The story of Mr. Mays’ success might 
almost provide suitable material for an 
American magazine feature article. Ai- 
ter having been manager of the automo- 
bile division of a large fire insurance 
company, Mr. Mays embarked in busi- 
ness for himself in 1921 as a specialist 
in automobile finance accounts. His 
friends and competitors observed his 
move with interest as it was a new ven- 
ture. Mr. Mays buckled right down to 
work and before long he had an office 
humming with activity. 

When he worked out the deferred 
payment plan, as a sales stimulus to auto- 
mobile dealers, it was hard work at 
first to get the auto dealers in line. They 
were having their troubles in the sale 
of cars on the time payment plan, but 
pretty soon they awakened one by one 
to the possibilities of helping the pur- 
chaser make his payments on time if 
he became disabled and unable to. work. 
By the end of 1925 Mr. Mays liad lined 
up one thousand automobile dealers. 
He has gone steadily ahead ever since 
so that the plan has now been extended 
to cover installment payments. on fur- 
niture, as well as building and loan pay- 
ments. 


Visiting the offices of W. S. Mays & 
Co., the other day, a reporter for THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER was greeted by 
fifteen girls 


the sight of more than 











WHITFOORD S. MAYS 


busily engaged in handling the clerical 
details of the office. Besides, the agency 
employs a number of traveling men to 
interest automobile dealers in various 
parts of the country. Mr. Mays, him- 
self, was completing the details of 4 
new contract by telephone and while 
the reporter waited he busied himself 
reading the first number of “The Motor 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Responsibilities of 


The Finance Companies 


By Henry Ittleson 
President of Commercial Trust Investment Corporation 


The year 1925 drew to a close with a 
record of the most prosperous year in 
the automobile industry and a record 
year in the operation of the finance 
companies in this country. 

There can be no question as to the 
justifiable economic position held by the 
finance companies in this great develop- 
ment. In the main, the credits extended 
have been sound and losses held within 
a conservative margin of safety. How- 
ever, with greatly emphasized competi- 
tive conditions between manufacturers 
as well as dealers, there is becoming 
evidenced a tendency in credit sales of 
motor cars, which is attracting the at- 
tention and serious consideration of 
bankers, manufacturers and the general 
public. While the great number of 
manufacturers and dealers are sound in 
their methods, there is a seemingly 
ruthless determination of some motor 
car dealers to transfer the possession of 
their product to purchasers, regardless 
of the economic or social justification 
for the individual purchaser owning and 
operating the particular motor car, 


A Serious E ic Probl 


Credit buying of a motor car related 
to the individual’s income presents a 
serious economic problem. Most desir- 
able, of course, is the purchase of a 
motor car out of previously acquired 
capital, but reasonable outlay from cur- 
rent income is equally justifiable. What 
is the limit? Among many yardsticks, 
it has been suggested the limit may be 
expressed by the following formula: | 

“A”—A purchaser should not acquire 
a motor car if the depreciation during 
the first 12 months exceeds 15% of his 
annual income. Excess depreciation, 
plus his cost of maintenance, necessary 
insurance, and repairs, creates too heavy 
an income burden for the individual. 

“B”’—Accepting the above yardstick, 
for the moment, then no_ purchaser 
should be induced to acquire too costly 
a motor car by the deluding invitation 
of small monthly payments, extended 
over many extra months. His deprecia- 
tion loss would be too excessive. With- 
out endorsing these or any other for- 
mulas, it seems to me that we can all 
agree that: 

“C”’—No motor car should be en- 
trusted to an individual unless his initial 
investment is sufficiently large to make 
him feel that he owns the automobile, 
that he should have some pride in his 
ownership, and that he can afford to 
take care of it, and spend sufficient 
money for its proper care and mainten- 
ance. Insufficient down payment, on 
the other hand, makes the purchaser 
feel that he is renting the car and gives 
him no incentive whatsoever to take 
proper care of the collateral. The result 
is excessive depreciation and a severe 
economic loss to the entire community. 








Manufacturers Must Curb Practices 


The soundly reasoning public is look- 
ing to motor car manufacturers _to 
curb practices which tend to intensify 
violations of the above fundamentals 
and to curb those practices which may 
otherwise arise out of excessive compe- 
tition. ; 

Most important to the automobile 
industry is the permanent attitude of 
bankers toward installment selling of 
motor cars, as well as other commodi- 
ties. Bankers are responsible to society 
for the proper administration of credit 
facilities. In many directions we are 
sceing them sounding warning notes. 
A vice-president of one of New York’s 
leading trust companies at a meeting: of 
the Saving Banks Association of the 
State of New York, held recently, 
urged savings banks to do all they could 
to discourage installment buying. “Save 
first, and buy at as low a price as pos- 


sible afterward,” 
suggested to them. 

I take no issue with the thrift ideal 
expressed in these sentiments. The fact 
is, however, that notwithstanding the 
great bulk of 16 million passenger cars 
at present registered in this country 
have been paid out of income. Our 
savings banks records show a greater 
percentage of the population have sav- 
ings accounts tuday than ever before 
and the amount saved per capita is at 
the peak, and a record for all time. I 
fail to see the consistency in praising 
today’s employment record of nearly 
100% and, a production record unsur- 


was the slogan he 


passed in the industrial progress of the 
world, (largely influenced by just this 
kind of deferred payment merchandis- 
ing) and then decrying the spirit that 
made it. 


Lower Down Payments 


Payments 


Many of the banking friends of the 
finance companies are beginning to in- 
quire “What are you doing to curb the 
tendencies of lower down payments and 
longer payments,” and they are asking 
just where this tendency is going to end. 
Most bankers today have been and are 
friendly toward finance companies be- 
cause they entirely agree with their 
place in the economic structure. We 
must recognize this attitude and see to 
it that nothing happens to curtail their 
willingness to advance funds. It will be 
a serious handicap to the automobile 
industry if the bankers took decided 
stand against present sound methods of 
installment financing because of some 
effect which a sporadic outburst of new 
unsound practice had upon them. 


and Longer 








W. S. Mays’ Story 


(Continued from page 62) 


Mover,” which the agency is sending 
out to its dealer friends and prospective 
customers. It is a newsy four page af- 
fair aimed to serve as a monthly boost 
to auto sales. 

Mr. Mays in his personal greeting in 
“The Motor Mover” really explains in 
a nutshell the purpose of automobile 
deferred payment insurance. He gives 
the reasons for its popularity in the fol- 
lewing manner: 

“The automobile has ceased to be a 
luxury and rich man’s toy. Largely due 
tc constructive and reasonable time pay- 
ment terms any man of moderate means 
and good character who is steadily em- 
ployed can now secure for himself and 
his family the pleasures and_ benefits 
of automobile ownership. 

“In the minds of many prospective 
buyers of this type, who constitute the 
vast majority of automobile owners and 
sales prospects, there has often existed 
a feeling that in the event of loss of 
employment or loss of time through 
sickness or accident they would be un- 
able to meet their payments and would 
be forced to relinquish possession of 
their cars. As a result, many persons 
who can afford ‘to purchase refrain 
from so doing. Even those who do are 
worried and seriously embarrased by 
the prospect of ill health or accident. 

“Our purchasers’ disability policy is 
designed to remove this fear once and 
for all and during its brief year of oper- 
ation among a sclected list of dealers 
has established its place as a 
Sales stimulant 
Protection to the 
finance company 

3. Purveyor of good will to the 
public 
In brief—It moves motors.’ 

“The title and reading matter of this 
little pamphlet have been adopted with 
this one thought in mind and we will 
try to help you increase auto sales and 
dealer ‘goodwill’ in your community.” 


A New Use For Accident and Health 


“Not only does this plan provide a 
new use for accident and health insur- 
ance, but it overcomes sales resistance 
to a marked degree,” said Mr. Mays. 
“T estimate that 60% of all automobile 
dealers: will contract. for it on the first 
interview with one of my traveling 
representatives, provided the plan is 
carefully explained to them. It is -un- 


> 
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and 


dealer 





. derstood, of course, that the dealer can’t 


pick a certain number of his undesira- 
ble risks to give to my company; he 
must guarantee a large proportion of 
his sales.” 

As an indication of how dealers were 
featuring the plan, Mr. Mays showed 


THe EasterN UNDERWRITER reporter 
an advertisement used with marked 


success by a N. Y. State motor agency. 
The copy read: “This policy, issued by 


a leading casualty insurance company, 
provides that if the purchaser of a car 
becomes disabled by accident or sickness 
for 15 days or more while paying for 
the car, the insurance company will 
pay al amount equal to his or her 
monthly installments due during dis- 
ability. Should he or she suffer acci- 
dental death, the company will pay an 
amount equal to the balance due on 
the car.” 

“Think of what this means to the 
buyer of a car. It takes off the worry 
of how his or her car can be paid for 
in case of sickness or accident while 
paying for it, by actually preventing 
any lapse of meeting the payments. 

“Other dealers in various parts of the 
country are using circular letters and 
newspaper advertising to good advant- 
age,’ declared Mr. Mays. They feature 
the plan so that the public knows what 
it is all about. My clients tell me that 
more people buy cars from them be- 
cause of this insurance feature. In- 
creased sales, of course, are the result.” 


All Business on a Cash Basis 


How has it been possible for this new 
kind of insurance, as typified by W. S. 
Mays & Co., to make such an unprece- 
dented success in so short a _ time? 
First of all, it provides a short term 
risk from an underwriting standpoint. 
It is a diminishing risk, as well, for if 
a loss occurs at the end of the eleventh 
month of the contract the company 
would be liable for only one twelfth of 
the face of the policy, whereas a fire 
company under similar conditions would 
be liable for the full amount. 

Small claims are eliminated under two 
weeks; quite an important item to the 
claim department. All details, such as 
losses, accounting, etc., are handled di- 
rect by W. S. Mays & Co. Nothing to 
worry about in the way of claim ex- 
pense or collections. Business is done 
on a cash basis with the auto dealers. 
The cost of the protection is propor- 
tionally small as compared with acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

Perhaps the most important’ feature 
is that the method of reporting business 
is such that the home office overhead 
is reduced to a minimum. It costs no 
more to handle one account than it does 
to handle 15 or 20. In case of an un- 
favorable year in the automotive indus- 
try, the moral hazard is reflected in this 
class of business as in any other line of 
insurance. 

“Furniture dealers,’ said Mr. Mays, 
are feeling their way very carefully.” 
There is no doubt that they will accept 
the plan as enthusiastically as the auto 
dealers did. A number of good con- 
tracts have also been closed in the 
building and loan field, and this class, 
too, has its promises.” 


=—= 
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Connecticut Story 
(Continuea from page 51) 
the subscribing company. There is a 
provision in the law under which an in- 
surance company must give ten days’ 
notice to the Commissioner of Motor 

Vehicles before cancellation. 

(2) By bond. The provisions Zov- 
erning qualification by the filing of , 
surety bond are the same as those de. 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, A 
real estate bond may be offered by pref. 
erence of the person qualifying. When 
this happens the department will pass 
upon the security and may make a rea. 
sonable charge, not exceeding ten dol. 
lars, for investigation of title of the 
surety’s real estate. Such a bond can 
be made a lien on the real estate of the 
bondsman by filing a notice in the town 
clerk’s office in the town where such 
real estate is located. 

In connection with qualification by 
insurance or bond, any bonding or in- 
surance company authorized to do busj- 
ness in Connecticut will be accepted, 
but as one of the commissioner’s regy- 
lations, each such company must file 
with the department a specification of 
the person authorized to execute the 
evidence of a policy or bond on behalf 
of the company. 

(3) By deposit of a sum of money, 
Qualification may also be had by the 
deposit of a sum of money in an amount 
Satisfactory to the commissioner, the 
deposit to be made with the state treas- 
urer. In connection with this method, 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
will accept a similar card executed by 
the office of the state treasurer. The 
treasurer will, in accordance with the 
law, issue a receipt for each such de- 
posit and the State will pay. interest 
thereon, if so directed by the Board of 
Control, at a rate of not over five per 
cent. 

(4) By deposit of collateral. The 
same provisions as are set forth for 
qualification by the deposit of a sum of 
money will exist where collateral is de- 
posited. The Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles is the determining authority of 
the State as to the amount and nature 
of collateral accepted, and when passed 
upon by him, the collateral is deposited 
with the treasurer and held by him so 
long as the qualification is in force. It 
is probable that the methods of qualifi- 
cation described in paragraphs numbered 
3 and 4 will not be used except in cases 
where the person required to be quali- 
fied cannot secure qualification by in- 
surance or by a bond, so it is a fair con- 
clusion to draw from the circumstances 
likely to exist in such cases, that quali- 
fication under paragraphs 3 and 4 will 
be made by the commissioner at least 
as difficult as is consistent with the law. 
That is, if the fact that any person is 
unable to qualify by insurance or bond 
is due to his undesirability as a_risk, 
the commissioner will demand a full de- 
posit or ample collateral to provide a 
minimum qualification sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the law as defined 
under the insurance or bonding method. 





California Club 


(Continued from page 61) 


How well satisfied the insurance com- 
panies which compose the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference are 
with what the National Automobile Club 
has succeeded in accomplishing to help 
them out in competing with the two 
California automobile clubs is not known. 
However, the National Automobile Club 
seems to be the only present scheme 
which appears to be offering any compe- 
tition to the automobile clubs. In any 
event, whatever else it has accomplished, 
it has compelled the automobile clubs, 
both of them, to much enlarge and ex- 
tend the degree of service they offer to 
their members. 
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A new development in the automobile 
world is the American Drivurself Asso- 
cation of Chicago, composed of several 
hundred local companies engaged in the 
pusiness of leasing private cars to 
reputable persons who desire to use the 
cars temporarily and who wish to drive 
these cars themselves. This association, 
the managing secretary of which is H. 
(, Bradfield, has a standing committee 
on insurance. 

“It is closely watching conditions hav- 
ing the public’s protection in mind as 
well as knowing insurance companies 
cannot exist unless they make money— 
reasonable money. It does not believe 
that the insurance companies could 
handle the Drivurself insurance problem 
without having the genuine co-operation 
which the American Drivurself Associ- 
ation gets from its membership. The 
association does not accept for member- 
ship every Drivurself operator. He 
must be a decent citizen, who believes 


in the policies laid down by the 

association. 

Facts Concerning the Drivurself 
Business 


There are in the United States several 
thousand operators of drive-it-yourself 
companies, having approximately 125,000 
rented cars in use on the streets and 
highways. These cars are of the ordinary 
design of private passenger cars, the 
makes most in use being Hertz, Chrys- 
ler, Willys-Knight, Dodge, Buick and 
Ford. The average value of these cars 
is probably about $1,000. In other 
words, the total value of the investment 
in this business today, exclusive of 
ground, buildings, replacement parts, 


The Drivurself Association 


An Innovation in the Automobile World Being Closely Watched By Automobile Insurance Men; 125,000 
Rented Cars Being Used; Some Facts About Association and How Cars Are Used 


repair equipment, and operating capital, 
is about $125,000,000. The business is 
expanding so rapidly we are justified in 
predicting that the total number of cars 
in use and the total amount of capital 
invested will be doubled within the next 
two years. The Hertz system, which is 
a subsidiary of the General Motors, has 
254 licensed operators operating in 197 
cities in 44 states and the District of 
Columbia, with a total number of cars 
of approximately 6,000. The Saunders 
system has 86 branches in various cities 
throughout the United States with ap- 
proximately 1,900 cars in use. These 
two are the largest of the systems or- 
ganized on a national basis, and the 
plans of both contemplate doubling the 
number of cars in use within one year. 
The operators of the drive-it-yourseli 
companies do not furnish drivers or 
chauffeurs. 

The drive-it-yourself business is a 
business of selling at retail automotive 
transportation on a mileage basis. 

In order to obtain the use of a drive- 
it-yourself car the new customer must 
be identified, must have a permanent 
address, and must present at least two 
references. An identification card is 
then issued to him. A record of this 
card is forwarded to all operators in the 
national system, together with a physical 
description of the holder. Until it is 
revoked it will entitle him to obtain a 
car from any of the operators in the 
system. In many cases, local inde- 
pendent operators accept the identifica- 
tion card of the Hertz System or the 
Saunders System as sufficient identifica- 
tion. It is to the interest of all operators 
to keep their cars out of the hands of 
anyone who may use them improperly 


or for illegal purposes, and the better 
class of operators are constantly guard- 


ing against any such possibility. 
Nature of Clientele 


Drive-it-yourself cars are used exten- 
sively by bankers, doctors, real estate 
men, and others whose cars are tem- 
porarily out of repair. Business men 
generally have been finding it is cheaper 
to use them than to own cars. They 
are also used extensively by traveling 
salesmen, many large corporations hav- 
ing found it less expensive and more 
advantageous to have their representa- 
tive travel from town to town by train 
and use drive-it-yourself cars in each 
city than to own and maintain automo- 
biles for their use. For various reasons 
the drive-it-yourself operators can fur- 
nish automobile transportation on a 
mileage basis for much less than the 
individual can obtain the same mileage 
by actual ownership of the car. 


Use of the Car 


A consideration of the purposes for 
which the drive-it-yourself car is used 
is necessary to determine if its uses vary 
from those of the privately owned, 
privately operated car to such. an 
extent as to require a_ different 
classification. This question of use can 
best be analyzed by giving one or two 
examples. Suppose that A engaged in 
any one of the ordinary and everyday 
occupations of life, owns, maintains and 
operates a Dodge automobile in connec- 
tion with his business. The business 
grows and necessitates the use of a 
second automobile, but to such a limited 
extent that he does not deem it good 


business to purchase a second car. He 
elects instead to lease one from a drive- 
it-yourself company and leases a Dodge 
automobile to be used in conjunction with 
the Dodge which he already owns. The 
uses of both cars are identical; both 
are used in conducting and carrying on 
his private business. The fact that one 
is purchased and the other leased does 
not affect status. There is no more 
difference between the two cars than 
there would be if the one were owned 
outright and the second had been pur- 
chased on the time payment or lease 
sale contract plan. The rented car, as 
a matter of fact, is used less than the 
owned car and therefore presents less 
hazard from the standpoint of the 
amount of time which it is in use each 
day than the owned car. 

This same illustration can be applied 
to persons whose occupations are such 
as those of a doctor or a real estate 
man. Whether the car which is used 
by the doctor in visiting his clients, or 
the real estate man in showing proper- 
ties, be owned by those individuals or 
be rented from a drive-it-yourself com- 
pany, it presents to the public the same 
identical hazard. The fact that the car 
may be rented does not mean that it 
will be used to any greater extent than 
it would be used if it were owned. 
Neither does it mean that these individ- 
uals will exercise any less care in the 
manner of their driving. It can hardly 
be claimed that the reputable citizen is 
any more indifferent to the safety of 
others or his own personal safety be- 
cause he has or has not any financial 
interest in the motor vehicle which he 
happens to be driving. 

The same illustration can be applied 
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to large commercial enterprises operat- 
ing on a national scale, which find that 
the use of drive-it-yourself cars by their 
salesmen is more economical than the 
maintenance of their own automobiles. 
As a matter of fact the salesman will 
not use the drive-it-yourself car as many 
miles as he would if his car were owned 
by his employer. In the case of owner- 
ship he drives from city to city in the 
car; in the case of using drive-it-your- 
self cars he travels from city to city by 
railroad and uses the car only for his 
calls. 


Not a Common Carrier 


The Drive-it-Yourself car is not in 
any sense a common carrier as is the 
case with a taxicab, motor bus or street 
car. It is taken from the private garage 
by the client who has signed a contract 
for its use. This contract specifies the 
purposes for which it shall be used. 
The client agree that we will not use it 
either as a taxicab or livery vehicle. 
If he does so he is not only breaking 
his contract, but is violating the laws of 
most jurisdictions, which forbid the do- 
ing of a hacking business without being 
licensed by the authorities to do so, and 
he can be prosecuted for such violation. 
There is no such relationship of pas- 
senger and carrier between the owner 
of a Drive-it-Yourself car and the client 
to whom he leases it as exists in other 
forms of automotive transportation. In 
the one case the individual leases a 
specific piece of property just as he 


might lease a house, an apartment or 
a store which he agrees to use only for 
specific purposes and agrees to abide 
by such rules and regulations as may be 
set forth in the various provisions of 
the lease. In the case of the common 
carrier he is purchasing a ride as a pas- 
senger, thereby creating the relationship 
which exists between all common car- 
riers and passengers. 

The common carrier cannot, unless it 
be for some abnormal reason, such as 
drunkeness, refuse to take on a pas- 
senger if it has the available facilities 
for the transportation of that passenger. 
The Drive-it-Yourself operator can re- 
fuse to lease his cars to any one whose 
business he does not care for just as 
the automobile salesman can refuse to 
sell a car on the time payment plan to 
an individual whose business he may 
consider undesirable or an apartment 
house owner can refuse to lease an 
apartment to undesirable tenants. 


Furthermore, only about 16 per cent 
of all of the automobiles on the streets 
and highways carry insurance. The 
Hertz Drivurself System and the Saund- 
ers Drive-it-Yourself ‘System carry 100 
per cent insurance for their customers. 
It can be safely assumed that these cus- 
tomers must have proven to be good 
risks or these systems and other inde- 
pendent operators could not obtain this 
insurance. 

The fact that in the case of a priv- 
ately owned, privately operated vehicle 
the individual obtains title to the car 


and the fact that in the case of a Drive- 
it- Yourself car he does not obtain itle 
to it does not seem to constitute a valid 
reason for a special classification inso- 
far as license tags are concerned. For 
example, suppose the individual pur- 
chases a Dodge automobile from A and 
pays cash therefor; purchases a Buick 
automobile from B on the time-payment 
plan, title to remain in B until the car 
is fully paid for; and rents a Hertz 
Drive-it-Yourself car from C for a 
period of a year, payable on a mileage 
basis. If the question of interest in 
these cases is to be the criterion in de- 
termining the kind of license tag which 
shall be used three different types of 
tags are required, because the interest 
of the one acquiring the automobile is 
different in each of the foregoing cases. 
In the first case he has title and pos- 
session. In the second case he has pos- 
session which will ripen into title upon 
the fulfillment of certain conditions. In 
the third case he has more right of 
possession for a period of one year un- 
less default is made in the conditions 
under which the automobile is leased. 
Both the second and third cases involve 
lease contracts and in both cases he is 
in danger of losing possession in the 
event of default. 

Again, if the individual leases a house 
to be used as a private residence the 
status of that house does not change be- 
cause the lessee acquires possession by 
means of a lease instead of a warranty 
deed. It still remains a private resi- 
dence. 


Club Insurance Beaten In New York State 


For a Time It Looked as if Two Mutual Companies Would Get the Business; 
How Club Men Themselves Pooled Resources to Defeat Proposi- 


The New York State Automobile As- 
sociation has decided not to go into the 
insurance business although there are 
powerful factors in the association which 
would have brought about such a con- 
summation if they could. It was a long 
and interesting fight and a great victory 
for thie who believe that running an 
insurance business should not be an ad- 
junct of a state wide automobile club. 

Up to 1923 there had been two auto- 
mobile associations in New York State. 
One was known as the New York State 
Automobile Association and the other, 
the New York State Motor Federation. 
In 1923, these two associations amalga- 
mated, taking the name of the New York 
State Automobile Association, which was 
the older of the two. At the time of the 
coming together, Peter G. Ten Eyck, an 
insurance man in Albany, was president 
of the Automobile Association, and C. J. 
Brown, of Syracuse, was president of the 
New York State Motor Federation. An 
agreement was made that Mr. Ten Eyck 
should be the first president of the amal- 
gamated association, Mr. Brown, first 
vice-president, and that in after years 
the presidency of the association should 
alternate between the clubs forming the 
two old associations, that is, one year 
from the clubs forming the Automobile 
Association, and one year from clubs 
forming the Motor Federation. Accord- 
ing to this agreement, Mr. Ten Eyck was 
chosen for the first year; and in October, 
1924, Mr. Brown, of Syracuse, was chos- 
en as the president, he coming from the 
Motor Federation; and H. Bogart 
of Kingston, of the old automobile asso- 
ciation, was elected first vice president 
with the understanding that he was to 
be president in 1925. 


Brown Formed Two Mutual Companies 


Within thirty days after Mr. Brown 
had been elected president, he formed 


tion; an Interesting Fight 


two mutual insurance companies known 
as the New York State Automobile As- 
sociation Mutual Liability and the Mu- 
tual Fire Co. He had strong backing, 
especially in the Buffalo Automobile Club 
which, with its large membership, had 
95 votes under the plan of voting used 
by Mr. Brown and definitely tied up to 
his insurance proposition, 


The secretary of the club in particular 
was one of his ardent supporters. Later 
in the fight it developed that the Buffalo 
Club was prepared to close a contract 
with a certain mutual company to write 
insurance for its members through this 
secretary whose name was Dai Lewis, 
holding out the promise of 20 per cent. 
dividend. When the plan became known, 
it resulted in a split in the Buffalo Club, 
and at the annual meeting in December 
the men opposed to the insurance scheme 
called to their assistance friends in the 
insurance business who were able to elect 
an entirely new ticket opposed to insur- 
ance as part of automobile service. 
Thereupon, the Buffalo Club came to the 
February meeting of the New York 
State Automobile Association held in 
Rochester with about 5,000 proxies for 
the entire Brown ticket. 


Insurance Agents Kept in the Back- 
ground 


Insurance agents kept in the back- 
ground as they felt that there was 
enough opposition to the insurance propo- 
sition to wage a strong fight against it. 
A harmony ticket was formed which had 
but one insurance man on it, Peter Ten 
Eyck, and the only reason he was on the 
ticket was because he was a former 
president of the New York State Auto- 
mobile Association. In making the ap- 
peal the entire Brown faction endeavored 
to show that the commercializing of au- 
tomobile clubs, whether for insurance or 
other lines, was foreign to their purpose. 
It was also demonstrated that if the New 
York State Automobile Association em- 
barked upon the insurance business, it 
was sure to result in a split which would 
again cause the formation of two auto- 


mobile associations in the state, with 
Buffalo and thirty or forty smaller clubs 
withdrawing in order to form an associa- 
tion of their own. 

The campaign was well engineered and 
boards of directors of every club in the 
state were personally canvassed by those 
opposed to the insurance idea. Facts and 
figures were prepared and when the 
meeting. was held in Rochester so much 
progress had been made that it was 
agreed that the insurance scheme was 
unwise and would be fatal. 


The Harmony Committee 


The ticket that was elected at Roches- 
ter was chosen in the following manner: 
The Harmony committee sent a request 
to each club in the state to nominate 
some man who had not taken sides in 
the fight in any way who would be avail- 
able for some office or for a director. 
From these names was selected the ticket 
which was elected. This ticket was made 
up by a committee chosen by the Har- 
mony committee representing equally the 
clubs of the old Association and of the 
Motor Federation. When the time for 
election came, the representatives of the 
Syracuse Club, which had been one of 
the most ardent supporters of Mr. 
Brown (who, by the way, is vice presi- 
dent of the Syracuse Club) made the 
motion that they be permitted to cast 
one ballot for the ticket named. 

To show how bitter this fight was and 
how strenuous the campaign had been 
carried on, the forces of the State Asso- 
ciation had over 20,000 proxies and the 
other side must have had at least 6,000, 


- which was 50% of the total membership 


of the automobile clubs of the state. 

The above is a brief outline of the 
fight that was waged beginning with 
December, 1924, when the executive 
committee of the Association authorized 
the incorporation of the two mutual in- 
surance companies which would use the 
name and emblem of the state associa- 
tion; should be financed and officered by 
the state association; and should issue 
insurance only to inembers of the Asso- 
ciation. 


——= 
An appropriation of $2,000 was ey 
authorized from the treasury of the Bi. 
association, with the understanding tha 
it should be loaned or advanced to the 
two proposed mutual insurance conn 

panies. 


The Campaign for the Mutuals 


Upon the launching of the two mu- 
tuals Mr. Brown based his campaj 
upon the following propositions 5 

(a) Insurance rates are determined 
by competition. 

(b) Automobile club insurance has 
been a tremendous success in Logs An- 
geles, Chicago and Detroit and has re- 
sulted in a very liberal reduction jn 
rates. 

(c) Secretaries of the local clubs cay 
perform all of the services performed by 
insurance agents and there will there. 
fore be a clear saving of 25% of the 
cost of insurance, becausé of the fact 
that the agent’s commission will bh, 
eliminated. 

(d) The fact that automobile clubs 
can offcr prospective members cheap 
insurance will be of great assistance to 
the clubs in obtaining new members, 





A MISSOURI MYSTERY 





Insurance Department Mystified Over 
Reappearance of National Indemnity 
Exchange 


For the first time since a representa. 
tive of American Lloyds, Chicage, a 
given a jail sentence several months ago 
for selling unauthorized health and ac- 
cident policies in Missouri, complaints 
have recently reached the department 
of operations in that state of an unay. 
thorized carrier. This time the alleged 
offender is the National Indemnity Ry. 
change of Kansas City. Cleaning and 
dyeing establishments appear to be the 
specialty of this company. 


The exchange, so far as the insurance 
department had been informed, had its 
certificate of authority revoked in its 
home state in October, 1917. How it 
was revived is a mystery to the depart. 
ment. 

The department has instituted a probe 
of the case and every effort will be made 
to discover if a representative of the 
reciprocal is now “working” the stat 
If. such is the case, arrest of the culprit 
will follow. It is understood that the 
transaction is usually finally closed bj 
mail but this would not alter the statu 
of the situation if the attorney-in-fa¢ 
personally solicits business, it is point 
out, and it does not, either, make t 
policies valid contracts in Michigan ac 
tionable in that state’s courts. 





RECOVERY OF PREMIUMS 


_ Master in Chancery Sidney S. Pollack 
in the Superior Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, has submitted his findings to the 
court in the case of the Illinois Aut 
mobile Club against the Western Aut@ 
mobile Insurance Co., a mutual company 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, for a recove 
of premiums paid to the mutual. T 
case has been strongly prosecuted by 
Judge Rufus M. Potts and C. W. Arm: 
strong for the club members, and has 
been in the courts since 1921, and the 
findings of the master opens the 
for about 5,500 members of the now dé 
funct club to obtain the return of clog 
to $300,000 in premiums. The Wester 
Automobile formerly carried the liabili 
and property damage coverage for t 
subscribers at the inter-insurance ¢% 





change. During 1923 the managers 9 
the exchange, Hugo Meyer, for the mem 
bers demanded an accounting from th 
mutual, and representation on the bo 
of directors, but these requests we 
denied. A mandamus suit was file 
the supreme court of Kansas against t 
Western Automobile, but the court held 
that the policies issued were discri 
nating, unlawful and illegal and ther 
fore the members had no right @ 
demand an accounting. i 
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The Police and Insurance Companies 


One of the automobile underwriters 
has written a letter to police chiefs in 
yarious cities, saying that the insurance 
companies could help the auto theft sit- 
uation, are willing to do so, and would 
appreciate a communication frankly out- 
lining the police views as to insurance 
companies’ relations to the crime of auto 
thieving, telling what they can do in 
helping to reduce the thefts. He also 
asks for thoughts on methods to pre- 
yent theft of spare tires and equipment 
from parked automobiles, as well as 
comment on the efficiency of various 
focking devices. Some of the police 
chiefs responded as follows: 


Buffalo 


Acting Chief of Police James W. Hig- 
gins of Buffalo, writes: 


“To begin with, I believe negligence 

on the part of the insured car owner 
to be mainly responsible for the large 
number of cars stolen. Questioning of 
boys and young men arrested for auto- 
mobile theft brought out that it is a 
simple matter for them to get a car 
when so inclined. Careless owners leave 
keys in the switch lock which is a great 
temptation to boys who can drive. Not 
long ago an agent showed a locking 
device here which seems to be a good 
one. It is for Ford cars only and was 
connected with the ignition switch. The 
appliance automatically locked the car 
when the gas was shut off. This 
sounds good because the matter of lock- 
ing the car is done without effort on 
the driver’s part. 

“In regard to automobile stealing by 
those making it a business, I would say 
from experience, thieves in this class 
can steal any make of car, even when 
locked, if given sufficient time. They 
are often expert automobile men ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of all 
makes of cars. The value of a real good 
locking devise is that it will take longer 
to remove it and make the odds of de- 
tection greater. In cases of this kind I 
believe an expeditious handling of the 
case after arrest is the only remedy. 
Professional thieves like bandits and 
burglars should be promptly prosecuted, 
and upon conviction given a long prison 
term and kept there and made to finish 
the sentence given them. j 

“The theft of tires and equipment 
from parked cars can be. prevented to 
a considerable extent by the use of 
good locking devices and vigilance of 
police officers. The officer who gets his 
man in the act of stealing a tire has a 
case easy to prove in court but should 
he arrest a suspected tire thief and later 
find tires in his garage or house he may 
have difficulty in identifying the tires 
as stolen property. Retailers do not 
record numbers of tires and are unable 
to help by showing to whom the par- 
ticular tire was sold. Unless the officer 
can find other means of identifying the 
tire his case will fail in court. _Owners 
seldom cooperate by furnishing the 
number of a stolen tire. 1 

“To help control the activities of the 
professional auto thief, this department 
has an automobile squad of fourteen 
men in charge of a lieutenant and an 
automobile record bureau where four 
olicers are detailed to stolen car rec- 
ords and do no other work. I believe 
the work of these men is responsible in 
great measure for the good record of 
the department in this respect. Regis- 
tration of licensed automobile owners 
has more than doubled in this country in 
the past four years. During the year 
1924, 2,451 cars were stolen in Buffalo 


of which 93.7% were recovered. Last 
year the number of thefts was reduced 
to 1904 with a recovery of 91.9% of cars 
stolen during the year. A total of 179 
cars stolen outside the city were. also 
recovered and 33 auto thieves arrested. 
The squad gives attention mostly to the 
cases of the professional thief and gets 
good results by watching the licensé 
registration and checking up persons 
thought to be doubtful. 


No Insurance for People of Shady 
Reputation 


“IT believe that insurance companies 
should have a system of checking the 
reputation and reliability of those ap- 
plying for insurance and deny it to those 
of shady reputation. Twelve insured 
cars were found burned last year after 
being reported stolen and twenty the 
year before. 

“This department cooperates with the 
Automobile Underwriters Detective Bu- 
reau who have an office in this city in 
charge of John W. Conroy. 

“T believe that a change of attitude 
on the part of the insured car ewner 
will help solve the problem. He must 
begin to realize that it is up to himself 
to take some precautions to prevent the 
theft of his car. If this could be 
brought about the efforts of the police 
would bring a much desired relief. The 
police are doing their part by bringing 
in the thieves and will continue to do sc 
with the aid of the prosecutor’s office 
and the courts.” 


Hartford 


Chief of Police Garrett J. Farrell of 
Hartford, Conn., writes: 


“My idea of the best method to cope 
with the problem would be to have the 
U. S. Government establish a central 
bureau at Washington, D. C. All auto- 
mobile manufacturers would send on to 
this bureau a record of the sale of all 
cars with the motor, serial and other 
numbers, so that they could quickly learn 
to what part of the country a particu- 
lar car was shipped. The police depart- 
ments and other agencies would send on 
to this bureau the records of all stolen 
cars, and a file of these stolen cars 
would be kept at the bureau. 

“The various state motor vehicle reg- 
istration departments would give co- 
operation by checking up the motor 
numbers on cars for which application 
is made for registration to see that the 
motor number on the car agreed with 
the motor number on the application, 
and copy of the application would be 
sent on to the central bureau at Wash- 
ington where it would be checked 
against the record obtained from the 
manufacturer, and if the car was a stolen 
car they would know at once and notify 
the party revorting the stolen car of 
all details. If the person registering the 
car altered the motor number, a check 
against the manufacturers’ record might 
show that the car was shipped to some 
other section of the country than the 
one it was registered in, and any irregu- 
larity of that nature would be reported 
back to the state motor vehicle registra- 
tion department for further investigation. 

“A uniform law covering the reporting 
of sale of automobiles immediately to 
the motor vehicle department, who in 
turn would send on the record to the 
central bureau, would help matters con- 
siderably. It is a difficult matter to 
prevent the theft of automobiles, but if 
we can make it difficult to dispose of 
cars and destroy the market for stolen 
cars, it will destrov the incentive for the 
automohile thief bv curtailing his mar- 
ket. making his calling more hazardous 
and less lucrative, and reduce automo- 
bile thefts to a minimum. 

“The theft of spare tires and acces- 
sories, etc., from automobiles is another 
matter. I thin’ a large percentage of 
this is due to the fact that automobile 
owners who carry such insurance are 
careless in protecting such property, 





knowing that it is the insurance com- 
pany who will stand the loss. The only 
way I know of reducing these thefts is 
to stop issuing that kind of insurance, 
and then the automobile owner will use 
more care in allowing such property to 
lay in their cars on the streets unpro- 
tected.” 


Columbus, O. 


Chief of Police H. E. French of the 
City of Columbus, O., Department of 
Public Safety, writes: 

“T am led to the conclusion that the 
carelessness of motorists is almost en- 
tirely responsible for the theft of au- 
tomobiles. Recently, I observed a group 
of high priced automobiles that were 
parked within a two-block radius of the 
Columbus Athletic Club in this city and 
of 32 cars that I inspected the keys were 
sticking in the ignition switch of thirty, 
all ready for a thief to step in and drive 
the car away. 

“Mr. Ruder in charge of our automo- 
bile theft department, has never found a 
car to have been stolen where the gear- 
shift was locked and proper preventa- 
tive measures taken by the owner of 
the car. I am further satisfied that the 
average motorist is careless because he 
has taken out auto theft insurance and 
feels that even if the car is stolen, why 
should he worry; that is a matter for 
the insurance company to bother with, 
rather than himself. 

“IT am satisfied that, in the matter of 
spare tires, there is not one car in fifty 
that is equipped with a lock to lock 
the spare rim or wheel to the machine, 
but it is obvious that the problem aris- 
ing out of the general carelessness of 
motorists, will be a hard one to over- 
come, but I am sure that when the time 
comes, that insurance companies will 
demand proof that the cars were prop- 
erly locked, keys removed from the igni- 
tion switch and proper precautions 
taken to have safeguarded the car from 
theft and that this burden of proof be 
on the motorist before the insurance 
companies make full settlement for the 
stolen car. It might have the effect of 
forcing car users to be more careful 
as to the manner in which their cars 
are parked on the streets and alleys of 
the average city.” 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Chief of Police William T. Hunt of 
Binghamton, N. Y., writes: 


“The insurance companies are in a 
position to help in the prevention of 
auto thieving by requiring the insured 
to lock his car and all accessories every 
time the car is left alone. If every au- 
tomobile owner would lock his car when 
leaving it, there would not be one-fifth 
the cars stolen as there are now. No 
other piece of personal property that is 
easily movable would be left in the pub- 
lic highway without some precaution be- 
ing taken by the owner to guard against 
theft. 

“Property worth from $300 to $3,000 is 
stored or parked in the street without 
any precaution taken to safeguard it. 
What other piece of property that is of 
any value whatever is left unguarded in 
the public highway for a few hours, espe- 
cially if it is of any value or can be 
moved easily by a thief. This applies 
more particularly to the night time. The 
same precaution should be exercised 
pertaining to spare tires and auto equip- 
ment. Lock them up. 

“Auto thieving gives the police more 
trouble than all other larceny. To stop 
80% of auto larceny, lock your car 
every time you leave it. Also same ad- 
vice applies to spare tires and all equip- 
ment.” 


Morristown, N. J. 
Chief of Police Herbert C. Wildey of 
Morristown, N. J, writes: 


“If you or I contemplated buying a 
parcel of real estate, be it ever so small, 


we would have the title searched and 
be sure that the person selling said land 
had the right to sell. Why not apply 
the same rule to automobiles? The 
police chiefs and sheriffs would gladly 
act as title searchers. I, personally, 
would much rather go to a little bother 
and trouble in searching the title of 
an automobile than I would to go to 
greater trouble in locating a stolen ma- 
chine, and sometimes, as you know 
we do not locate them. 

“Of course, this rule need apply only 
to second hand dealers, and not to the 
selling of new cars, and I feel that the 
numbers of second-hand cars sold in 
the several communities would not add 
to a very great extent to the duties of 
the police department. 

“This could be brought about by leg- 
islation in all the states, making it com- 
pulsory for a person desiring to sell a 
ear to first take his papers to the local 
police to be vised and by so doing, it 
would be almost impossible to dispose 
of a stolen automobile. The act would 
have penalties for the buyer as well as 
the seller, penalizing him for buying a 
second-hand car without the sanction of 
the police department.” 





PLATES TO PREVENT THEFTS 


To prevent automobile thefts a num- 
ber of ingenious devices are on the mar- 
ket. One of them is the Fedco system 
of theft prevention and detection which 
has been approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

By a process combining two metals, 
copper and a white metal, a plate is pro- 
duced on which the digits of the number 
stand out clear in the highly polished 
white metal against a background of 
oxidized copper. The embossed face of 
the plate carries a design characteristic 
of the make of the car to which the plate 
is attached. The design covers the face 
of the plate, but the figures making up 
the serial numbers are woven through 
this design and these figures are em- 
bossed in relation to the design, al- 
though traversed by it. The name of 
each digit of the number is spelled out 
above and below the numeral. 

The location on the instrument board 
is the most important feature of the 
Fedco system. This is only realized when 
comparison is made with conditions on 
cars that are not protected by the system. 

As an integral part of the Fedco Sys- 
tem, a field service has been provided 
for through the Burns International De- 
tective Agency. 





CO-OPERATION 


In an article in the “Fireman’s Fund 
Record” Chief Adjuster G. L. Kerr of 
the Metropolitan Claim Department of 
that company says regarding co-opera- 
tion between fire and automobile 
branches: 

“Coordination of fire and automobile 
branches to the fullest extent, should by 
all precedents, afford an opportunity to 
allow us to participate further in the 
business of our agents. The automobile 
branch offers itself as another sales 
argument for our companies. It offers 
the personnel of a trained staff to assist 
the agent in solving his automobile 
problems, just as the fire branch helps 
to dispose of fire problems. Through 
the medium of the fire branch, the auto- 
mobile department can be presented 
with the assurance that the service of- 
fered is comparable with that given by 
the other department.” 





MANY GARAGE FIRES 


There have been many garage fires 
during the past year, one of them in 
Santa Anna, Cal., destroying 62 automo- 
biles at an estimated loss- of $75,000. 
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This appears to be the cause of recent 
misgivings as to the future of motor 
vehicle business. 


The Measure of Prosperity 


Here, in Detroit, we measure our pros- 
perity by the volume of sales and pro- 
duction in the automotive industrial 
field because so much of the Fourth 
City’s daily bread is derived from the 
operations of the motor car, truck and 
accessory business. Therefore, when 
motor stock prices become the target 
for “bear” raids in Wall Street, rumors 
of the bottom falling out of the indus- 
try begin to circulate, production begins 
to show signs of slackening and em- 
ployment starts to decline, Detroit prob- 


ably is more concerned then anyone 
else. 
These conditions have all prevailed 


within the last month but close exam- 
ination of the underlying reasons for 
these developments fails to bring to light 
any formidable causes for anxiety. It 
is true that motor stocks were sub- 
jected to the heaviest pressure in the 
recent collapse of the stock market all 
of which, it is now generally conceded, 
was due to a generally top-heavy con- 
dition of one of the greatest bull mar- 
kets the country has even known. The 
“shake-down” had to come sometime 
and because certain of the motors had 
had the most conspicuous rises im mar- 
ket values they were the first to feel 
the onslaught of the reaction. 


A slowing down of sales during March, 
in spite of that month setting a record 
of the second greatest month’s produc- 
tion in the history of the industry, un- 
doubtedly gave rise to rumors that the 
industry was heavily overproduced and 
that customer demand was not meeting 
expectations. The lateness of Spring, 
in the northern states, is blamed by the 
industry’s sales managers for any over- 
production which may exist. It is 
pointed out, however, that in no case 
is there a company which has delivered 
to dealers more than a month’s supply 
of cars ahead. Most of the larger units 
of the industry are holding production 
strictly to sales demand. With good 


weather and dry roads any surplus 
quickly will disappear. 
Employment in Detroit automotive 


and allied factories, during the last six 
months reached record high levels. The 
gain by weeks have been almost con- 
stant. The last two weeks of March, 
however, showed a slight falling off, but 
Detroit still is employing 50,000 more 
men than ever before recorded in the 
industry. Ford Motor, alone, is employ- 
ing 111,200 in the two Detroit plants. 

Ford, as is generally the rule at this 
time of the year, is well ahead of sales 
in production in anticipation of a big 
Spring business. During March and 
the early part of April a five day week 
was in effect in most departments, as a 
means of equalizing production between 
all departments. 


Taken as a whole the favorable fun- 
damental conditions in the industry far 
outweigh, in significance, the adverse 
conditions. There have been many 
periods in the life of the industry when 
conditions were far worse, notably those 
years when production was far ahead 
of customer orders, when big inven- 
tories were all out of proportion to pro- 
duction and when earnings were at low 
ebb. None of these conditions prevail 
today. There is not a single oustand- 
ing reason for anxiety in behalf of the 
motor car makers. 


Record Production 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce report for April 1, last, re- 
vealed the March production, based on 
individual factory shipping statements, 
was 447,185 units—not only a new high 
record of production for the third month 
but the second high month for all time, 
the high month being October, 1925 


when output was 460,000. January pro- 
duction was 315,892 and February 375,- 
332, or a total of 1,137,769 for the first 
quarter of the year. Car and truck pro- 
duction for 1925 was 4,375,000, so that 
production thus far in 1926 would seem 
te be normal if compared with that of 
last year. 

The retail situation has improved 
strongly since March 20 but the field 
las remained spotty due to the late ar- 
rival of Spring in the great sales fields 
of the northern states. The industry, 
unquestionably, is going into a strong 
‘Spring market because of the pent up 
buying power accumulating during the 
first quarter of the year. 

March is always one of the high pro- 
duction months. This year it is 18% 
ahead of the average for the last three 
years as dealer orders have warranted 
this substantial advance. The recent ac- 
tion of the Treasury Department in 
eliminating some $84,000,000 of excise 
taxes from the annual bill of the au- 
tomobile buying public is expected to 
be. reflected in increased sales during 
the next few months. 

Some indication of how leading pro- 
ducers in the industry are preparing for 
this rush of business is given in the fact 
that Dodge Brothers production is run- 
ning at the rate of 8,200 a week, com- 
pared with little more than 6,000 a year 
ago. General Motors produced approxi- 
mately 270,000 units during the first 
quarter, compared with 155,000 for the 
same period of 1925 and 215,550 for the 
first three months of 1924. Hudson 
shipped 31,500 Hudson and Essex cars 
in March, compared with 17,500 in 
March, 1925. 

Nash and Ajax shipments in March 
reached a new high mark of 16,265, with 
1,518 orders carried over. Sales and 
production during the first quarter 
doubled those of a year ago. The total 
for the three months, this year, was 
41,749, against 20,369 Nash cars in 1925, 
Ajax not then being in production. 
Hupp’s first quarter production was 
13,117, compared with 8,846 a year ago. 
Paige-Jewett shipments were — 13,892, 
against 10,182 for the quarter. Willys- 
Overland. retail deliveries increased 10,- 
500 over the first quarter of last year. 


Worth Three Billions Sold on 
Finance Plan in 1925 


Cars 


buying of motor cars 
trucks and buses is being carefully 
scrutinized by financing companies, 
motor car manufacturers and dealers in 
view of the enormous volume of credit 
which now is being tied up in such pur- 
chases. This comparatively new sales 
development, which began about 1915, 
has had its greatest usage since 1920. 
C. C. Hanch, general manager of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, estimates that more than $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of motor cars were sold 
under this plan in 1925. This represents 
75% of all automobiles sold but experi- 
ence thus far has shown that the loss 
ratio is exceptionally small and well 
within reasonable limits. Those in whose 
hands the future of the automotive in- 
dustry rests are exerting strong influ- 
ence to guard against the development 
of this form of deferred payment pur- 
chasing beyond the line of safety. Fi- 
nance companies, now for the most part, 
on a stronger basis than they were a 
few years ago, are succeeding in weed- 
ing out the weaker and irresponsible 
companies and while a great variety of 
special financing plans are in effect there 
is a trend toward standardization which 
has for its basis a requirement for a 
one third down payment with the re- 
mainder spread out in twelve equal pay- 
ments over a year. 

Installment sales and export trade ex- 
pansion have been most potent factors 
in enabling the industry to maintain pro- 
duction up around the 4,000,000 mark 
during the last few years. The export 
trade is looked for to maintain and util- 


Installment 


ize present plant capacity for many 
years, in view of its recent rapid growth 
and the well defined programs in many 
Latin and European countries for good 
roads development. It is in the export 
field that 95 per cent of the world’s 
population is contained. 


Exports 


Last year exports totaled 550,000 units, 
valued at $334,461,232. This represented 
an increase of 44 per cent over 1924 
while 1924 exports were 36 per cent 
over those of 1923. Automotive’ exports 
now rank in importance next to cotton 
and mineral oils. That 1926 will show 
great gains over 1925 is indicated in 
figures for the first two months of this 
year. The value of exports in Janu- 
ary was $28,634,705 and in February, $34,- 
478,579. These figures, for both the 
U. S. and Canada, indicate an increase 
of 5,759 cars and trucks shipped, over 
the same period of a year ago. 

Since last August a wave of price re- 
ductions has been sweeping through the 
industry, miade possible by high vol- 
ume production and lowering manufac- 
turing costs. The industry is constantly 
striving, through its vast technical re- 
search facilities, to bring the price of 
cars to within reach of everyone and as 
these costs of production are lowered 
they are applied to the price of the car. 
The general trend of prices will un- 
doubtedly be downward, smoothly and 
regularly, for years to come because of 
new means being found daily to lower 
costs. Rubber prices, controlled abroad, 
are all that prevents the industry from 
keeping the price trend of motor cars 
downward, under present conditions in 
the industry. 

Many elements are making possibie 
lower motor car prices to consumers. 
Chief of these is the fact that engineer- 
ing studies are constantly finding new 
ways to make better car parts at less 
expense. Then too the necessity of 
carrying large inventories of raw ma- 
terials has been obviated by the prompt 
service being given the factories, be- 
tween supply sources, by the railroads. 
The industry may be said to be operat- 
ing on almost a hand-to-mouth basis in 
this respect, thereby enabling it to keep 
working capital liquid. Conveyor sys- 
tem development within plants, increased 
efficiency of labor and machines all have 
their place in the  price-to-consumer 
situation. 

The selling value of motor cars has 
been reduced 35% during the last de- 
cade while the average price of com- 


ee 
modities has gone up 67 per cent. Thi 
average reduction has been made . 
spite of the fact that the motor ca 
buyer is obtaining greater value, fe. 
comfort; mileage and service than one 
before through the great strides that 
have been made in mechanical improve. 
ments and performance. The Fory 
Company, which recently cut the Prices 
of its closed models $20 to $95, is Selling 
cars at the lowest price it ever has since 
the company started. Since 1925 Buick 
has cut its average price $300 while 
since 1923, labor needed per car pro. 
duced has been reduced 43 per cent, 
Today grey and malleable irons are 
being used where only a few years ago 
it was thought that aluminum only 
could be ultilized, such as in crank and 
transmission cases. More recent jm. 
provements, all tending to prolong te 
life of cars and promote riding com. 
fort, are such developments as oil rectj. 
fiers, air cleaners, gasoline purifiers 
simplified oiling and greasing methods 
ballooon tires, all-steel bodies, Duco 
enamel and new steel treating methods, 
The popular demand for closed bodies 
has been one of the outstanding changes 
in the industry during recent years and 
production of this type of car now js 
around 75 per cent of the total. 


How Can Roadways Accommodate Car; 


The greatest problem before the in. 
dustry today, so far as this country 
is concerned, is that of providing the 
roadways to accommodate all of the 
cars that are being produced each year, 
The industry realizes that with trafhe 
congestion sales must be restricted, A 
step toward the lessening of the traffic 
congestion in the cities was the recent 


conference at Washington, called by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, at 
which uniform traffic laws for all the 


states were proposed and which plan 
will be carried out within the near fu- 
ture. Thus it is not the saturation point 
in public demand for motor car trans- 
portation that is feared by the industry 
but rather the physical saturation of the 
nation’s street and highway facilities. 


Development of the bus industry dur- 
ing the last two years has been one of 
the outstanding features of the expan- 
sion of the automotive industry. There 
are now more than 80,000 buses_in 
operation in this country, 76,000 in Eu- 
rope and 25,000 in the balance of the 
world, giving some indication of the 
growing popularity of this new mode 
of transportation. 





Ship Cars By Barge in Florida 
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99 Chrysler Cars on Four Floats on the St. Johns River, Florida 


Talk about congested liability. Have 
you ever had a glimpse of more liability 
in as little space as indicated in the 
snapshot printed above? 

This photograph was made by a repre- 
sentative of THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
this month while traveling on the St. 
Johns River between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla. There were five barges 
in tow of a tug. Four of the barges were 
loaded with automobiles. The load con- 
sisted of ninety-nine automobiles in all 
of several models, but all the product 
of the Chrysler Motor Car Co. They 





were being barged from Jacksonville to 
Sanford. f 

“Bill” Hadley, who made the _ snap 
claims that this advertisement of the 
Chrysler product is worth at least one 
“Chrysler 80” limousine. If the Chrysler 
Motor Car Co. feel the same way abo 
it, address to which delivery may be 
— can be had by communicating W 

im. 

With automobiles being delivered 
masse as the snap shows, automobile i 
surance agents need have no fear that 
there is to be a dearth of prospects. 
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In this way, it was possible‘ to extend 
the table beyond the ten groups con- 
templated by the present symbol sys- 
tem, to fourteen groups, and establish 
for the expensive buses premiums com- 
mensurate with the hazard involved. 
The fire insurance companies in the 
Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters 
Conference have adopted a new form of 
collision insurance for private passen- 
ger automobiles. This form is not, 


looked upon with disfavor by certain 
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from defeating the law. Undoubtedly 
many of these individuals continue to 
operate without detection by the state 
authorities and of this number, some 
either carry automobile insurance or will 
want to carry it. With knowledge of 
the license revocation, the companies 
will be enabled to cancel the insurance 
immediately, or to decline to write it 
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How often do we hear the complaint 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the local agent to obtain insurance 
upon automobiles today, because of non- 
tariff and mutual competition? Another 
entrant in the field that is causing some 
agents and brokers to throw up their 
hands in despair, and admit the hope- 
lessness of the situation, is the develop- 
ment of finance companies with their 
scheme of wholesale insur- 
ance, which demands controlling the in- 
surance, particularly fire and theft, for 
the period of their equity. 

We do not propose here to condone or 
condemn the prevailing practice of elim- 
inating the local agent as a competitive 
factor upon cars bought under any de- 
ferred payment plan, but it is disquiet- 
ing to observe a growing disposition 
on the part of some local agents to re- 
gard all this competition as an unsur- 
mountable obstacle in the development 
of their business. 

Why is this business going to the 
finnance companies and not to the local 
agent? The insurance business is a per- 
sonal business, a great deal more so than 
the seeking or financing of an auto- 
mobile under prevailing conditions. If 
the local agent displayed half as much 
energy in demanding the insurance 
against outside competition as the sales- 
man does in selling the car, this present 
situation would never have developed. 
It could not continue but for the com- 
placency of local agents and brokers. 
The automobile industry would soon 
confine the activity of finance companies 
to the purpose for which they were or- 
ganized once their demands for insur- 
ance showed a tendency to jeopardize the 
sale of cars. Every legitimate method at 
one’s disposal is used to compete for 
straight fire business and competition is 
regarded as a matter of course, but not 
so with automobile insurance. 


so-called 


“Work” Done in the Office 


Automobile business cannot be ac- 
quired, especially under present condi- 
tions, unless the agent exerts the same 
persistant effort which is necessary to 
obtain any other form of insurance. 

What can the agent do to come into 
his own? He must go out and see the 
people. He must not think he can get 
his share of the business by writing let- 
ters. He must make up his mind not to 
place so much dependence upon the tele- 
phone. The ‘'phone is all right in its 
place, but there are some agents who 
use it to the exclusion of their legs and 
then wonder why their premiums are 
falling off. Don’t get in the class of the 
agent shown in the accompanying sketch 
who has magnified the importance of his 
telephone to the point where it is the 
biggest part of his business life, his main 
prop. 

Automobile business cannot be acquir- 
ed, especially under present conditions, 
unless the agent exerts the same persist- 
ent effort which is necessary to obtain 
any other form of insurance. 

Reverting to the avenues open for the 
acquiring of automobile business, it is 
interesting to consider that the avail- 
able automobile insurance business in 
this country has scarcely been solicited, 


By An Automobile Executive 


if statistics are to be considered serious- 
ly. The Bureau of Industrial Technol- 
ogy, in a report analyzing the automobile 
.“dollar,” estimates that America’s annual 
bill for automobiles and expenses in con- 
nection thereto, including upkeep, gas- 
oline and other items, totals more than 
$14,000,000,000. Of this amount the cost 
of cars and accessories is approximately 
$3,750,000,000., and the cost of insurance 
is estimated at about $300,000,000.. In 
December, 1925, there were approximate- 
ly 20,000,000 automobiles registered in 
the United States, and less than 25 per 
cent. of this number were insured against 
loss by fire; less than 15 per cent. were 
insured against loss by theft; less than 
15 per cent .were insured against liability 
for damage to other property, and less 
than 5 per cent. were protected against 
collision. This in spite of the fact that 
there were probably more cars bought 
under some finance plan, many of which 
were insured at rates lower than tariff, 
than ever before. 


A Broad Field 


There is no gainsaying that the field 
is a broad one, full of possibilities for 
those who seek its advantages, and ex- 
panding rather than contracting despite 
pessimistic statements to the contrary. 
The fact that competition is keen is a 
healthy sign and stimulating to those 
who refuse to acknowledge defeat. In 


the automobile industry where competi- 
tion is perhaps keener than in any other 
business in this country, the sudden pop- 
ularity of one make of car acts as a 
stimulus for other manufacturers, 
Advertising has its place in any well 
organized business, and a constant and 
systematic plan of running appropriate 
series in local publications is often advan- 
tageous. Your name and your business 
cannot be too indelibly inscribed in the 
mind of the public whom you serve, and 
in this respect the various pamphlets 
and advertising literature often furnished 
by the insurance company will be found 
valuable. Obtain the names of automo- 
bile owners from the registry list, or, bet- 
ter still, from a service bureau furnish- 
ing monthly lists of all cars bought in 
your territory the preceding year, for in- 
stance in April, 1926, you can have 
mailed the purchases during May, 1925. 
This gives you a month in which to get 
busy and is one way of regaining some 
cars that you might have had when new 
but for the finance company. Circular- 
ize all automobile owners in your terri- 
tory and particularly your friends and 
clients. This may not in all cases ac- 
complish the desired results, but it paves 
the way for a personal follow up, which 
in the final analysis is the “personal 
touch” necessary to putting it over in 
selling automobile insurance. Timely 
advertising has the effect of helping in 
the establishment of an agent’s reputa- 
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In the Office 











tion, enhancing influence and 
the sphere of activity. 

A very large agency, desirous of in 
creasing its income from automobile 
business addressed circulars, accompa, 
ied by a pamphlet depicting the Vation 
automobile covers to one hundred ante 
mobile owners. These circulars were 
sent to owners regarded as good pros. 
pects, and the letter was followed up by 
personal solicitation within a reasonable 
time, with the result that within twelve 
months 40 per cent. of the prospects be- 
came clients of the agency. 

Some agents supplement their adver. 
tising by establishing friendly relations 
with all automobile salesmen and de. 
ers in their territory, which proves a ygl. 
vable source from which many leads are 
obtained. In some cases daily rounds are 
made of all salesrooms, particularly jn 
the automobile season. In case the jp. 
surance goes to a finance company the 
date and other necessary data igs fe. 
corded for use in soliciting the renewal 
of insurance when the interest of the 
finance company ceases. 

The automobile branch of our business 
is, comparatively speaking, still in its jp. 
fancy, and it is the duty of agents and 
brokers to support companies who are in 
turn upholding the tariff principles, This 
may entail sacrifice of some business, but 
is it not justifiable to make the sacrifice 
instead of tearing down the structures, 
or complaining of the faults of the tariff 
and doing nothing to help remedy them, 

If we follow the progress of our rate- 
making organization from the time when 
rates were based on list price down to 
the present formula or recognizing the 
merit idea, with its allowances for phy- 
sical construction and actual experience, 
the tariff has proven its value as a stabi- 
lizer to the business, and the supporting 
companies have maintained their organi- 
zation not solely for their own selfish 
ends, but to conserve the interests of the 
agent, the broker, and the general pub- 
lic. 

The passing of time seems to dull the 
memory. Certainly none of us, agents, 
brokers or companies are eager for a 
repetition of the trying experiences of 
some years ago when a devastating rate 
war brought demoralization to the busi 
ness. 

In conclusion, therefore, we stress the 
necessity of optimism with regard to the 
automobile insurance business. The po 
sibilities are infinitely greater than ever 
before. But don’t lose sight of, the fact 
that sub-standard insurance like sub- 
standard construction is not cheap at half 
the price. 


enlarging 





LAIMED RUBBER 
7“ STANDS TESTS 


Experiments just completed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards show that 
tire treads in which 25% of the normal 
rubber content has been replaced by 
reclaimed rubber, will give an average 0 
7,000 miles on the road. This expetr 
ment is being carried on by the Bureat 
owing to the prevailing high prices ¢ 
crude with a view of replacing it wit 
reclaimed rubber. ‘ 

In commenting upon the experiment 
the Bureau reports states that “plans to 
carry out a similar investigation on the 
use of reclaimed rubber in the carcass 
of tires are now being made. This '8 
the part in which the design is vey 
exacting, and in which a small change 


may have a large influence in the life o! 7 


the tire.” 





SAYS THE AMERICAN OF N. J. 


Joseph S. Donovan has quit his Bostt? 
motor car business, saying that ‘A mi 
lion is enough.” Our automobile agents 
have our permission to do likewise W 
that time comes. 
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io Tue AUTOMOBILE has become 4 
ing necessity in Our economic system. 
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Ir DEMANDS that same quality of 
te insurance associated with the fixed prop- 
es | erty wealth of the nation. | 
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| | PoLicizs BEARING the Red Royal 
poy Shield are accepted as embodying all the | 
| requirements of absolute protection. | 
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I] hat the agents 


say about 


the sompany 


“Good company, good 


service, well posted, 
accommodating, cour- 


teous state agents.” 


“They believe a local 


agent has a soul, same 
as a white man, and 
regard him as one of 
the great family that 
will finally enter into 
the reward for the 


persecuted,” 


“Liberal, courteous, 


considerate of the 


agent’s view-point.”” 


“The whitest people 


in the world.” 


“Financial strength, 


uniform courtesy, ex- 
cellent record, unsur- 


passed field service.” 


“Everything a reason- 


able agent could ask.”’ 


‘I stick for the same 


reason | stick to my 
wife, the union 1s one 


of mutual helpfulness.” 


‘Fair and prompt serv- 


. ° Pr 
ice 1n le SSCS. 


‘line personal feeling 


between field men and 
local agents.” 


Five to Forty Years 
with the Company 

















Service that Satis fies 
and Kndures 


L 7 Specialists in charge of the automobile agency business 
in the various departments of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Home Fire and Marine—men who think and work 
and live in automobile insurance— 


Picked men as special agents—men who are thoroughly 
trained tor their work and impressed with our ideal of 
company serviCcCc—— 


Prompt attention to claims, and in loss settlements a 
square deal every time and under all conditions— 


Modern, aggressive publicity and sales-promotion serv- 
ice, always available to agents— 


4 y Cheerful and effective co-operation in all things, big 
and little, that enter into the every-day intercourse of 
companies and agents— 


6 ‘These are some of the fators that have given our Com- 
» ; : : : a 
panics a reputation tor “agency service that satisties and 
endures.” 
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